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ABSTRACT 


HEALING PATTERNS OF THE HEBREW BIBLE IN THE 
SYNOPTIC HEALING ACTIVITY OF JESUS 


by 

Mariano K. Tomaszewski 


This dissertation offers a new perspective in the study of biblical concepts 
of healing and restoration. It takes into account all kinds of healings/restorations, 
including physical, spiritual, and metaphorical. The first part of the research 
engages form critical scrutiny of the Hebrew words rapha (to heal), and marpe 
(health, healing). It includes a detailed analysis of all the occurrences of these 
words in their original contexts. This study leads to an establishment of a regular 
pattern or sequence of theological concepts that are ingrained in the Form of the 
two analyzed words. Subsequently, the form critical paradigm is taken as the 
interpretational key for the understanding and the internal coherence of the 
healing/restorative theology of the Hebrew Bible. 

The second part of the study approaches the healing activity of the 
Synoptic Jesus in the framework of form critical patterns of rapha/marpe. Both 
the Hebrew Bible and the Synoptic theology of healing reveal a structured, 
sequential and apparently necessary connection between the action of healing 
and other theological concepts. While in general the Synoptic process of 
healing/restoration coincides with Old Testament healing trajectories and stages, 
at some critical moments the Evangelists introduce new elements that modify 
rapha/marpe patterns and thus define the nature and particular understanding of 
the early Christian concept of healing. 
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PREFACE 


The research presented in this dissertation scrutinizes theological 
dimensions of the biblical concept of healing. It is divided into two parts. The 
first part surveys the writings of the Hebrew Bible while the second focuses on 
the healing activity of the Synoptic Jesus. Thus, I begin my investigation by 
analyzing theological thoughts about the nature and aspects of healing contained 
in the pages of the Hebrew Bible. Instead of focusing my attention exclusively on 
healing narratives illustrating literal restorations from physical illness to health, 
spiritual and metaphorical healings, I have chosen to approach the subject from a 
different perspective. The vital question was whether the words most frequently 
and commonly associated with health and healing had anything to offer in the 
process of a better understanding of theological healing trajectories of the Old 
Testament. It appeared to me that the best way and perhaps the only one to find 
out the answer was to examine all of the occurrences of the verb rapha (to heal), 
and the noun marpe (health, healing). The project required quite meticulous and 
thorough work on extensive material. Once the work was finalized the results 
turned out to be very rewarding having much to say about the concept of healing 
in the Hebrew Bible. They supplied a foundation for the delineation and 
establishment of form critical patterns of rapha/marpe; that is, a firm textual base 
for the discussion of the healing theology in the Old Testament. Since 
theological claims and explorations of this study are grounded on form critical 
findings concerning rapha/marpe I chose to include in this dissertation the 
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complete research because taken in its entirety it serves as the documentation 
and a reference that is neither found nor published anywhere else. 

In the second part of the dissertation I proposed to see whether the 
healing patterns of the Hebrew Bible that emerged from the form critical stages of 
rapha/marpe had any correspondence with the theological ranges of the healing 
activity of the Synoptic Jesus. The comparison of the Old Testament and the 
Synoptic healings suggested a variety of conceptual similarities. My focus was 
not on thematic similarities as, for example, Elijah’s reviving of the son of the 
widow of Zarephath and Jesus’ resuscitating the son of the widow from Nain (1 
Kgs 17:7-24; Lk 7:11-17). Rather I noticed that Synoptic restorative miracles 
(physical cures and exorcisms) presented certain theological structures, 
configurations and direct or implied links to other theological notions. These 
theological connections did not seem casual but rather intrinsically related to the 
nature of Synoptic healings. From this perspective Jesus’ healing activities 
appeared to evoke and interrelate with other theological conceptions in a well- 
organized fashion. Both the Hebrew Bible and the Synoptic theology of healing 
revealed a structured, sequential, logical and apparently necessary connection 
between the action of healing and other theological concepts. The most 
interesting part, however, comes from the evidence that Synoptic theological 
makeup and conceptual reach of healing fits and can function within the form 
critical structure of rapha/marpe. At the same time, it is clear that the first three 
Evangelists enlarged the Old Testament healing vision with new paths and 
modifications that reflect theological and cosmological developments of their 
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times. By relating theology of rapha/marpe to the healing activity of the Synoptic 
Jesus we obtain an original perspective based on textual evidence. Thus the 
results of this research contribute new understanding of the biblical concept of 
healing. I am not aware of the existence of any study that has pursued the 
scrutiny of biblical and Jesus’ healings from this angle. 

From the methodological standpoint the character of this research 
required that arguments offered and directions adopted throughout the 
dissertation should be substantiated on the basis of original texts. Accordingly, 
for most of this study I use the primary literature, i.e., biblical texts, as the 
evidence, reference and support for my assertions. 
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HEALING THEOLOGY OF THE HEBREW BIBLE 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction to the Form Critical Analysis of rapha and marpe 


5 


The subject of health, illness and healing in the Old Testament has been 
discussed on various levels, yet without great detail when it comes to a unifying 
theological perspective based on the Hebrew texts. While healing and health 
have received more attention, mostly in articles and dictionaries, the theology of 
healing has not been treated systematically or extensively within the frame of the 
Old Testament. 1 Even when scholars did discuss aspects of healing theology of 
the Hebrew Bible they would mostly base their findings on the individual texts 
containing the words rapha and marpe or other healing narratives. 2 Such an 
approach allowed them to reiterate what biblical texts already stated, for 
example, that in the Hebrew thought God was seen as the one who could wound 
and had the power to heal or that Yahweh was the healer of his people (Exod 
15:26; Deut 32:39). To their credit, these types of analysis and subsequent 
synthesis of individual healing texts shed much light on the subject. This 
approach is also present in my research; yet I have gone a step further. 


1 The following articles offer general treatments of health, healing, sickness and disease 
in the Old Testament: Gerhard F. Hasel, “Health and Healing in the Old Testament,” AUSS 21.3 
(1983): 191-202; Paul Humbert, “Maladie et medicine dans I’Ancien Testament,” RHPR44A 
(1964): 1-29; Adolphe Lods, “Les idees des Israelites sur la maladie, ses causes et ses 
remedes.” BZAW 41 (1925): 181-93; R. K. Harrison, “Healing, Health,” IDB 2:541-548; Howard 
Clark Kee, “Medicine and Healing," ASD 4:659-64; Max Sussman, “Sickness and Disease,” ABD 
6:6-15; David P. Wright, and Richard N. Jones, “Leprosy,” ABD 4:277-82; YairZakovitch, 
“Miracle (OT),” ABD 4:845-56. 

2 Brief introductory information on rapha including parallels with other Semitic languages, 
etymology, statistics, semantic range, synonyms and antonyms may be found in two dictionary 
entries: Alan Kam-Yau Chan, Thomas B. Song, and Michael L. Brown, “kb-i,” NIDOTTE 3:1162- 
73; and Michael L. Brown, “kq-i,” TDOT 13:593-602. 
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The novelty that my study brings to the healing theology of the Old 
Testament comes from the form critical analysis of the terms rapha and marpe. 
Thus, in addition to the scrutiny of individual texts containing rapha/marpe I also 
explore theological patterns in which the studied words are embedded. 3 It is my 
contention that these patterns offer the most appropriate and the most fruitful 
place from which the concept of healing theology can be grasped. In this sense 
“theology” is not a reflection on a particular healing text or even a group of texts 
but rather a conceptual construct arising from basic structure, pattern, or Form 
within which the unit rapha/marpe is employed. Before entering more into 
specifics I need to clarify the meaning of Form Criticism that applies to my study. 

It is well known to Old Testament scholars that the discipline of Form 
Criticism has undergone radical changes and developments since the times of 
Flermann Gunkel 4 Today, not only are there several aspects of Form Criticism 
and problems with universally accepted definitions but also Form Criticism is a 
method that seems to be constantly evolving. 5 Originally, it was thought that 
many written compositions of the Flebrew Bible reflected a pre-literary phase in 


3 Odil Steck emphasized this form critical need to work on several texts: “Form criticism 
necessarily inquires beyond the individual texts to the construction elements and the formative 
models of the language used by the Old Testament authors.” Odil H. Steck, Old Testament 
Exegesis: A Guide to the Methodology (trans. J. D. Nogalski, SBL Resources for Biblical Study 
39; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1998), 19. 

4 For the brief history of Form Criticism one may consult Edgar V. Mcknight, What Is 
Form Criticism? (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock Publishers, 1997). 

5 For the recently updated discussion of various aspects of form critical studies see a 
collection of articles edited by Marvin A. Sweeney and Ehud Ben Zvi, The Changing Face of 
Form Criticism for the Twenty-First Century (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003). For the currents in 
the form critical debate one may refer to Rolf Knierim, "Criticism of Literary Features, Form 
Tradition, and Redaction,” in The Hebrew Bible and Its Modem Interpreters (ed. D. A. Knight and 
G. M. Tucker; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1985), 123-65. 
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which several oral forms of expression existed, for instance, blessings, legends, 
oaths, hymns, commandments, etc. German scholars named these forms 
Gattung while English speaking writers used the term genre. The general 
consensus among scholars held that genres originated in a particular social or 
religious environment, a seat in life or Sitz im Leben. Thus, the purpose of form 
critical research was to relate written texts to the living people and institutions of 
Israel by gaining insights into the oral traditions standing or underlying literary 
expressions 6 Former form critics used to divide biblical texts into portions and 
then reassemble them on the basis of internal coherence perceived as a sort or 
genre ( Gattungen ). They contended that these coherent portions could not be 
correctly understood within the literary framework unless they were interpreted 
from the pre-existing oral stage. 7 Yet, as John Hayes pointed out, this close 
association of form critical research with only the oral stage of tradition “worked 
under a number of misconceptions and misapplications” since “written works also 
have their forms and structures and may be classified by genre.” 8 Hayes also 
observed that “the overly enthusiastic re-creation of all-encompassing life 
situations or cultic events to which numerous genres have been related has 


6 An introduction to the history, theory and applications of the traditional form criticism 
can be found in Gene M. Tucker, Form Criticism of the Old Testament (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1971). 

7 See John Barton, Reading the Old Testament: Method in Biblical Study (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1984), 31, 33. 

8 John H. Hayes, ed., Old Testament Form Criticism (San Antonio: Trinity University 
Press, 1977), xviii. 
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certainly on occasions been overdone. The identification of genre elements with 
complete genres has sometimes led to fanciful conclusions.” 9 

In my study I am not interested in classifying an oral genre standing 
behind the rapha/marpe units. Neither do I intend to relate the analyzed healing 
texts to any particular Sitz im Leben of the historical Israel. Form critics have 
largely abandoned the practice of using the method for reconstruction of oral 
forms. Instead, many exegetes have focused on the role of forms as “normative 
models.” According to Buss, analyzing biblical structures as “model pattern” 
offers a major advantage of avoiding the treatment of the Bible as though each 
individual item spoke separately. 10 In line with this my primary interest lies in 
establishing the “Form” of rapha/marpe understood in a broader sense of “a 
pattern of relationships” where one “deals with reasons for the various aspects of 
a structure in relation to the dynamics of the whole of which they are a part.” 11 I 
do not derive these “normative models” or “patterns of relationships” from the 
fragments of healing texts as such, that is from each individual fragment. Instead 


9 Hayes, Old Testament Form Criticism, xviii. M. J. Buss offers an additional critique of 
the focus on the oral stage: “Gunkel’s mistaken belief in the regularity of genres on an oral level 
gave his approach special historical twist. He and some of his follower’s thought it possible to 
reconstruct oral antecedents for the written texts present in the Bible on the assumption that such 
antecedents exhibited the features of a single genre ‘purely’ or ‘simply.’ Accordingly, for some 
interpreters - especially in New Testament studies - ‘form criticism’ became identified with a 
reconstruction of oral forms or expressions lying behind the text. Pursued in this way, form 
criticism became a tool for historical criticism, instead of being considered worthy in its own right 
as a quest for patterns in human expression and life.” Martin J. Buss, “Form Criticism,” in To 
Each Its Own Meaning: An Introduction to Biblical Criticisms and Their Application (ed. S. R. 
Haynes and S. L. McKenzie; Louisville: John Knox Press, 1993), 73. 

10 Buss, “Form Criticism,” 77. 

11 Martin J. Buss, “The Study of Forms,” in Old Testament Form Criticism (ed. J. H. 
Hayes; San Antonio: Trinity University Press, 1977), 2. 
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the patterns emerge from the contextual function, contents and semantic range 
of raphalmarpe within these fragments. Alternatively stated, full pericopes or 
fragments containing the rapha/marpe unit are still important but the spotlight 
rests on the healing words rather than on the entire fragment. 12 

In my study I propose to see rapha/marpe as carriers of theological 
patterns. The patterns consist in several common features that for the most part 
are shared by raphalmarpe texts scattered in various types of literature 
throughout the Hebrew Bible. These patterns are neither related to nor 
determined by any particular historical context and thus they are atemporal. 
These atemporal patterns carried by rapha/marpe can be applied to various 
historical contexts of the Hebrew Bible because of the general character of their 
meaning and theological function. In summary, I am not working on determining 
whether healing texts (specific verses with raphalmarpe taken along with their 
immediate contexts) can be classified as a type of a healing genre. Such an 
attempt would certainly fail since the rapha/marpe texts appear in a variety of 
literary forms and contexts that escape a unifying classification. Instead, 
speaking exclusively of raphalmarpe, as independent words, I will argue that they 
in fact offer a Form because of the ingrained recurring references that evoke 
other theological themes. These references can be either clearly stated in the 
passage containing rapha/marpe or just implicit. It is not necessary, and 


12 John Barton affirms this distinction between the context, or contents, and the unit itself: 
“The ‘form’ properly so called, is the structure or shape of an individual passage or unit, as in this 
may be described without regard to the content of the passage.” Barton, “Form Criticism (OT),’’ 
ABD 2:839. 
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probably a mistake, to refer this Form to a pre-existing oral tradition or genre 
(Gattung ) if that tradition is understood as a process of composing of healing 
stories. Even though some healing narratives in the OT might have existed on 
the oral level, still, theological patterns embedded in rapha/marpe transcend 
these stories. It is crucial to notice that some of the healing accounts of the 
Hebrew Bible do not contain rapha/marpe terminology. This is a very important 
point: in their function rapha/marpe are not primarily healing words; rather, the 
action of theological healing can be aptly described by means of the functions of 
rapha/marpe. This realization made me change my initial methodology applied 
to this study. 

Initially, I intended to classify rapha and marpe according to their literal, 
metaphorical, and spiritual meaning. In that sense the study of these two words 
would presuppose healing as the overwhelming semantic content of the analyzed 
terms. The results would be quite predictable, that is, physical healing, 
metaphorical healing, and spiritual healing. This is how some dictionaries and 
lexicons discuss rapha and marpe. I abandoned this approach not only because 
it would be repetitive, although supplying a greater detail to what is already 
known, but also because it would produce meager results. This is so because 
while such an approach would provide a basic classification (mostly lexical and 
semantic) it would offer relatively limited theological perspective. More 
importantly, assigning to rapha and marpe, a priori, the meaning of to heal, and 
the healing, imposes contemporary understanding on ancient texts. For this 
reason, I intentionally abandoned the concept of healing as the primary, 
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preconceived meaning of rapha and marpe. So, instead of debating how the 
notion of healing fits into various usages of rapha , and marpe, I concentrated my 
attention on what these words actually might have meant in their original context 
and what was their theological function, if any. This approach opened a new and 
much more productive perspective. Thus, the issue of determining whether 
rapha should be understood in a particular occurrence as to heal, to repair, to 
restore, to revitalize, etc., became of a secondary, or sometimes marginal 
importance. On the other hand, from the form critical perspective, I found out 
that the verb is embedded in a pattern or a sequence of theological concepts for 
the vast majority of its usages. It is precisely through and in this pattern that 
rapha clearly reveals its semantic range and its full theological extension. 
Consequently, it seems to me more appropriate to speak of a theology of rapha 
rather than rapha as a primarily healing verb. This means, perhaps 
paradoxically, that analyzing rapha from a healing perspective might cripple its 
semantic identity and therefore obfuscate the meaning of healing in the Hebrew 
Bible. Conversely, studying the theological function of rapha within its pattern 
clarifies the nature of healing in the Old Testament. 

As mentioned above, it is methodologically imperative that the meaning of 
healing not be imposed on the action of rapha a priori. The concepts of health 
and healing go back to early stages of human conscious awareness throughout 
tribes, cultures and civilizations. The idea of healing can function on several 
levels. For example in modern English the concept of healing can be related to 
physical, mental, emotional, spiritual, social, figurative and other types of 
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restoration to soundness, wholeness and proper functionality. It would be risky 
and incorrect to transfer modern cultural and religious associations that 
accompany the word healing to the contexts of healing in the Hebrew Bible. By 
so doing one would just reaffirm what is already known about the idea of healing 
from the 21st century culture. Consequently there would be little to add to the 
concept of biblical healing because it would be identical with what we already 
know. In my study I will demonstrate that the form critical patterns of 
raphalmarpe evoke a chain of theological concepts that were familiar to biblical 
writers and audiences but certainly alien to modern popular conceptions of 
healing. Thus, the imposition of modern healing conceptual associations on the 
Hebrew Bible would distort the biblical meaning of raphalmarpe. Form critical 
reconstruction helps to prevent such an arbitrary transfer of meanings by 
establishing the Form referred to also as “linguistic shape” or “structure” of a 
meaningful unit. Odil Steck explains how the Form or structure unites itself with 
the unit: 


Anyone wishing to formulate something comparable works with 
catchwords or word associations from intellectually pre-fashioned linguistic 
fields which are familiar to the author and to the author’s addressees.... A 
text contains presuppositions which an author shares along with 
conscious or unconscious knowledge and culture. One must clarify these 
formulations and simultaneously illuminate the dynamic path to 
formulation in order to determine what one formulates, why it was 
formulated in precisely this manner, what the author means and intends 
with these formulations.... The author, as with the author’s addressees, 
shared a pre-existing linguistic world. From that world, already available 
patterns and possibilities are adopted in order to communicate what the 
author wants to say. 13 


13 Steck, Old Testament Exegesis, 96. 
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The above comment leads Steck to the assertion that 

the author’s outlook and intention must be deduced from the linguistic 
shape. However since the linguistic world of ancient Israel is no longer 
intimately familiar to us, this deduction can only occur in the process of 
form critical reconstruction. 14 

This is where my study of rapha/marpe receives the greatest emphasis 
from the form critical method. Dividing the words, particularly rapha, into their 
secular and theological usage I will suggest that the basic pattern of transition 
from a negative to a positive state derives from the secular usage of the verb. In 
other words it derives from the pre-fashioned, pre-existing linguistic and 
intellectual 15 concepts understandable to both groups: the writers and the 
addressees. In a second phase the verb receives a theological connotation 
where its Form expands to new ranges. From the simple notion of transition from 
a negative to a positive state the theological usage of rapha/marpe acquires an 
extensive theological pattern. This process will become evident in the course of 
the study. I will show how the inquiry into these theological patterns not only 
illuminates the meaning of healing in the Hebrew Bible but also offers an 
organizational center, an interpretive kernel for the systematization and 
understanding of the Old Testament theology. 


14 Steck, Old Testament Exegesis, 98. 

15 The concepts of “linguistic” and “intellectual" worlds overlap in some areas and 
certainly this applies to the biblical usage of rapha/marpe. Both fields interact and share 
some common elements. Steck, however, draws a strict distinction between “linguistic” 
and “intellectual” from the perspective of biblical exegesis. He assigns the “linguistic 
area” to Form Criticism, while the “intellectual world” belongs to the Tradition History. 
See Steck, Old Testament Exegesis, 16-17. 
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In my analysis of texts with rapha and marpe as well as in form critical 
insights I deliberately avoid making references to the New Testament. This is 
despite the fact that theological similarities, overlaps, developments, etc., are 
numerous; yet in order to shun the danger of reading Christian concepts into the 
Hebrew Bible theology I choose to remain silent as to these connections. This is 
to safeguard the main objective of this study, namely to derive the theology of 
healing of the Old Testament solely on the basis of the Hebrew Bible. 
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Chapter 2 

Analysis of the Verb rapha in the Hebrew Bible 


15 


Analysis of rapha in the Pentateuch 


Gen 20:17 

frKtftrriio crn^K kbti □■'n'bxrrbx oman 

v : • v : I vsv • v * v: t a* v: t v \t t : - 
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Abraham prayed to God, and God healed Abimelech and his wife and his maids, so that 
they bore children. 

Genesis 20:1-18 presents the story of the divine punishment and the 
subsequent healing of Abimelech. The reader learns that while Abraham was 
staying in Gerar he misled local people in regards to his wife Sarah telling them 
that she was his sister. After Abimelech the king of the Philistines abducted 
Sarah, God threatened him with death for taking a married woman. Yet, God 
promised that Abraham would pray (bbs) for Abimelech and the intercession of 
the patriarch would spare the king’s life as long as Sarah was returned to her 
husband. Even though Abimelech did promptly return the woman along with 
generous gifts, the curse of infertility fell upon him and his household. At the end 
of the story, only after the intercession of Abraham did God heal Abimelech, his 
wife and maids from infertility. 1 


1 There are two other similar events although they do not involve healings. The first one 
is about the Pharaoh who took Sarah to his palace believing Abraham’s lie that she was the 
patriarch’s sister (Gen 12:10-20). The text informs (Gen 12:17) that God punished the ruler of 
Egypt and his household with great afflictions (□’Vti d’sm). The noun »}3 points to a stroke, or 
plague, and is usually associated with diseases. In this episode Abraham made no intercessory 
prayer for the healing of the Pharaoh or other Egyptians. The second instance where the wife is 
said to be one’s sister is illustrated by Isaac who told the people of Gerar that Rebecca was his 
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In this story, the verb rapha occurs only in verse 17. God is the only 
source, force and grammatical subject of the action of rapha. It is a healing from 
a negative state of infertility where the inability to procreate is seen as divine 
punishment. Thus, the account presents God as the one who disrupts the 
original state of proper bodily functions and then restores the affected people to 
fertility, or the state of correct reproductive functioning. As we will see later, this 
aspect of the Deity operating on the level of striking and restoring is directly 
expressed in the Book of Deuteronomy in the form of the divine oracle: “It is I 
who put to death and give life. I have wounded and it is I who heal,” (Deut 
32:39). 

Abraham plays an important role in the process of healing. Although the 
castigation descended upon Abimelech and his household “automatically,” it was 
only through Abraham’s prayerful intercession that God took action leading 
to the restoration of fertility. What the reader can legitimately deduce from the 
text is that if Abraham did not intercede on behalf of Abimelech there would be 
no restoration. In this way Abraham becomes a necessary medium of the divine 
healing. It is his prayer that dispenses, prompts and activates Yahweh’s healing 
forces directing them toward the sick. 


sibling (Gen 26:7-11). Only Abimelech's timely discovery of the truth prevented the people from 
incurring the guilt (am) of taking someone’s wife (Gen 26:10). Through his earlier experience with 
Abraham and Sarah (Gen 20:1-17), Abimelech knew that God would punish such an offense with 
some kind of bodily affliction, or dysfunction. Since in this case a transgression was not 
committed, neither intercessory prayer nor action was taken. The triple attestation of basically 
the same theme indicates not only a common source, but also a unified message. Howard Kee 
argues: “The fact that these stories may be variants of a single tradition serves only to underscore 
the conviction evident in these materials that God brings sickness on those who violate the divine 
statutes, even unintentionally.” Kee, “Medicine and Healing,” ABD 4:660. 
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There is also a moral connotation to the entire event. God punished 
Abimelech for his transgression, taking someone else’s wife. Even though 
Abimelech did not know that Sarah was Abraham’s wife, 2 God did not consider 
that relevant for not inflicting a punishment. The violation of the law and the 
following punishment take place even in the absence of awareness on the part of 
the perpetrator. In the present story the offense did not consist in direct 
disrespect toward the God of Abraham. Instead, it was a violation of a social 
custom, generally accepted as law, requiring that one should not take somebody 
else’s wife as his own. At this point of biblical chronology that was not even the 
law of the Covenant since the events of Sinai would happen much later. The 
tradition behind the story in Gen 20:1-18 as well as the written composition must 
have seen God as the guardian of these laws protecting social order and 
morality. From other stories of Abraham there is no literary evidence that God 
would be compelled to intervene in moral and social disorders among the 
heathens. He would do so, however, in situations when his chosen individuals 
were involved and interacted with non-Jewish people. 

In summary, Genesis 20:1-18 delineates a basic pattern for the theological 
use of rapha. It consists in the divine disruption of the original state of 
functionality intended as a punishment for a transgression. The illness produces 
a shock leading to repentance. Then, eventually through the intercession of a 


2 Abraham lies about his true marital relationship with Sarah (Gen 20:1). He explains this 
in terms of fear of being killed by the people of Abimelech (Gen 20:10). When confronted by 
Abimelech about his lie, Abraham, in addition to the fear factor, adds that Sarah is indeed his 
half-sister (Gen 20:12). 
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human agent, Yahweh’s chosen one, the healing restores things to their normal 
course. 

Gen 50:2 

:*7>ntiP"nK o'XDhn icwm tuxtix oinb o'KB'-irrnx 'nnirnN hot iiti 

r* T ; • v \- : t / :- a- t v \- • : j t y tt ~s v !<•• - 

Joseph commanded his servants the physicians to embalm his father. So the physicians 
embalmed Israel. 

The word rapha occurs twice in this verse as a Qal participle masculine 
plural absolute (n^ann). A typical translation renders it as physicians. In the 
Hebrew Bible it is the plural form of an infrequent participle Nan, physician (Jer 
8:22). The context of Gen 50:2 clarifies that n’Nann, indicates here something 
different than “physicians” understood in a traditional sense, that is, those who 
attempt to restore a living human body to its lost normal functionality. Instead, 
here the participle □•’NEnn describes those who take care of a dead human body. 
Thus, embalmers becomes a more appropriate rendering. The Greek translation 
pays attention to this distinction. In rendering Gen 50:2 the Greek version twice 
employs the noun evTOMjnaarfig, undertaker, embalmer. However, when D’xahn 
means physicians, as in Jer 8:22, then the Greek text uses Icrrpoc. The use of 
rapha in the presently analyzed verse reflects its secular aspect. The process of 
embalming Jacob/lsrael reflects the Egyptian practice of mummification and in 
itself offers “no moral or theological implications.” 3 


3 Richard Clifford and Roland Murphy, “Genesis,” NJBC, 43. 
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Exod 15:26 

'rrm Trfbx mrr b\pb ybm Jrtatf - DK bawi 
■’na&Htfx n^rran-^s rjprrbs matfi rnisab naram nta 
:*?|KS"i mrr ’3K r? d’Jdkto bnspa 

And he said, If you will give earnest heed to the voice of the Lord your God, and do what is 
right in his sight, and give ear to his commandments, and keep all his statutes, I will put 
none of the diseases on you which I have put on the Egyptians; for I, the Lord, am your 
healer. 

In this verse the verb rapha takes form of a Qal participle masculine 
singular construct with the suffix 2nd person masculine singular. This allows us 
to translate rnrr ’jk r? either as “for I, the Lord, am your healer, or “for I, the 
Lord, am healing you.” In either case the participle rapha is related to physical 
restoration which can be argued from the presence of sickness (nbrta) that in the 
past God had inflicted in different forms on Egypt. 

The theological context is rich and extensive. The Divine promise of 
keeping Israel disease-free depends on several factors and conditions. The 
people must listen to God and act morally, as well as observe the 
commandments and statutes. It appears from the text that all of these 
requirements must be fulfilled in order to avoid divine displeasure and punishing 
illness. Frankly, it is an ideal quite impossible to reach for any society. From this 
perspective Exod 15:26 offers a good theological justification of all the illnesses 
that Israel would be afflicted with. In other words, Israel’s misfortunes are due to 
her lack of total adherence to God and his laws. As we will see in further 
examples, this will become a normative interpretation in theology related to rapha 
throughout the Hebrew Bible, with the possible exception of the Book of Job. In 
this way biblical writers will adopt and reason from the perspective of the 
principle to never blame the God of Israel for either national or personal 
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disasters, but to blame the people because of their moral defects and religious 
unfaithfulness. 

The word rapha in this text is not related directly to any disease. The 
whole discussion about Israel suffering diseases that befell the Egyptians is only 
theoretical. At this point God is neither an actual healer, nor healing from 
anything. It is the situation of disobedience that would potentially cause disease. 
Yet, rapha is not related to the healing of this potential disease, contrary to what 
may one’s first impression. Instead, rapha comes as a parallel to the absence of 
disease earned by religious loyalty. Alternatively stated, the absence of disease 
means a continuous action of rapha. Consequently, the meaning of rapha points 
to the generation of physical wellness in a religiously faithful Israelite. This 
distinction is very important since rapha intended as a healing action implies a 
previous negative state of disruption of the proper bodily, spiritual, social, or 
emotional states generally referred to as disease. Instead, rapha, understood as 
an ongoing process of wellness, as it is in this fragment, points only to the 
positive reference to a proper, uninterrupted state of being and functioning. 
Similarly, rapha, when used to indicate a healing action, implies the process of 
transition from disruption to proper functioning. On the other hand, when rapha 
is employed to refer to the production of wellness, then it points only to a 
continuous state and situation of proper, prosperous, divinely blessed function 
and existence. 

Exod 21:19 

:nst Kirn ■jpp inntp pn n?an imjjtprr 1 ?!? pin? p^nnrn 
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If he gets up and walks around outside on his staff, then he who struck him shall go 
unpunished; he shall only pay for his loss of time, and shall take care of him until he is 
completely healed. 

Exodus 21:12-31 contemplates various cases of personal injury. Verses 
18-19 discuss the case of one man injuring the other with a fist or stone during a 
quarrel. If the injured one does not die, but he is put in bed, then the one who 
inflicted the blow shall be acquitted. This, however, is under the condition that 
the injured one is able to walk with the help of a staff. The aggressor will be 
obligated to compensate the sufferer for the time lost during the disability. In 
addition to that, the aggressor will have to take care of, or provide for the injured 
one until he is completely healed. 

The word rapha occurs only in verse 19 in the compound unit xa-r ksti, 
meaning completely healed. Here the verb rapha relates to the physical 
restoration of the human body. The logical sequence points first to the bodily 
injury, a violent disruption of normal and proper physical activities of a human 
being. After the negative state of the absence of the proper bodily functions 
comes the second phase, that is, the recovery that culminates in the thorough 
curing, kst Kirn. The intensified expression xa-r xdti, represents the beginning of 
a new phase for the body, that is, the return to the condition of full functionality 
just as before the violent disruption took place. The benefit represented by the 
action of rapha does not consist in adding anything new or extra to the 
functionality of the body. It simply indicates the return to the original state. 

There are no direct theological implications related to the use of 
rapha in this verse. God is neither involved nor mentioned in the process of 
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healing. Healing is not conditioned by repentance or conversion, religious 
observance, personal holiness or lack of thereof. Rapha in this context is 
detached from any spiritual dimension and it simply illustrates the final stage of 
the self-healing process of human body. 

Lev 13:18 

:Ksnai rnttj inin'ia rrrr-^ ntitai 

it : • : I a • : \ : i /v : • i • r t 

When the body has a boil on its skin and it is healed. 

Leviticus 13 speaks about various kinds of skin blemishes. The pericope 
13:18-23 discusses the appropriate procedure for the person who had a boil on 
the skin that has already healed. It is the priest who has to examine the post-boil 
condition. Depending on his findings, the priest will declare the recovering 
person either clean, unclean, or to undergo a seven-day quarantine. The verb 
rapha occurs in verse 18. It simply indicates the advanced stage of the natural 
self-healing process of human skin. Of course, it is not yet the entire recovery 
since further priestly evaluations are still needed. Instead it is only partial healing 
specifying the cessation of the boil. The form of the verb is Niphal Perfect that 
functions either as a simple passive or reflexive. Thus, one may translate 
yny as either “the boil was healed,” or “the boil healed itself.” This suggests that 
the verb expresses natural physical healing without any theological connotations 
or ethical conditioning. 

Lev 13:37 

:psn lintDi xin nina pran Ksna tamos nrutf “wfen pnan Yrmnaxi 

If in his sight the scale has remained, however, and black hair has grown in it, the scale 

has healed, he is clean; and the priest shall pronounce him clean 
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The fragment Lev 13:29-37 discusses yet another skin disease. This time 
it is about a sore on the head or cheek sometimes referred to as scab, or scaly 
eruption of the skin. Similarly to the previous case, in Lev 13:18-23, the priest 
will evaluate and pronounce his judgment regarding the sick person. The verb 
rapha occurs in verse 37 where positive results of the priestly scrutiny lead to the 
proclamation that the scab has been healed (pwn xa-ij). Also in this verse, the 
verb rapha occurs in the form of a Niphal Perfect designating a self-healing of the 
scab. As in the previous example, also in this fragment no theological or ethical 
contexts accompany the healing verb. 


Lev 14:3 


nsnsrrs»3 nam insn nam nans 1 ? iron 'an 

-\ -t - -iv /t : * " t t : AV - ; -| \ • I ■■ - t t : 


tirnsn-p 

And the priest shall go out to the outside of the camp. Thus the priest shall look, and if the 
infection of leprosy has been healed in the leper... 


Leviticus 14:1-9 describes requirements for purification after leprosy. 
Leprosy in this case shall not be understood as a permanent condition but rather 
as a temporary skin disease. The verb rapha is used in verse 3 in connection 
with priestly examination of the “leper,” outside the camp. If the priest finds that 
the sore of leprosy has healed (ninsn-wj xs-p), then a purification ritual will follow. 
As in the previously discussed legalistic/casuistic treatments of the diseased, 
also here rapha expresses physical self-healing with no theological or ethical 
implications. 
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Lev 14:48 

nan nnx rraa 'wan nto*n6 nam P 'mm inan xir kstdki 

-j ■ \ —: ~ - - v — <t t •■ ■ : t T: \ t ■ : 

tuaan xa-ia ^ rriirrnx pan nnoi rrarrnx 

If, on the other hand, the priest comes in and makes an inspection and the mark has not 
indeed spread in the house after the house has been re-plastered, then the priest shall 
pronounce the house clean because the mark has not reappeared. 

Leviticus 14:33-53 discusses “leprosy” of houses. Leprosy in this case 
refers to some kind of a fungus that infests walls and even penetrates into other 
structural elements of a house. 4 After spotting the infection the owner of the 
house is supposed to come to a priest to have him evaluate the house. After 
having applied certain remedies, such as the replacement of stones and the re¬ 
plastering of the building with new mortar, if the infection appears again the 
house must be demolished. If, however, there are no signs of the fungus the 
priest will declare the house clean since “the infection has been healed,” (ran 
Nana), v. 48. The ritual of the purification of the house (vv. 49-53) is identical to 
that of the purification of a leper. 

The verb rapha relates neither to theological nor to ethical aspects. It is 
used in the context of the restoration of an inanimate object. The healing 
consists in the permanent disappearance of the fungus from the walls of the 
house. The healing is only a possibility and it is not conditioned by good moral 
standing. It may or may not take place. The removal of the infected stones and 
the application of the new plaster with fresh mortar reminds one of remedies 
given to a sick human being with the hope, but not certainty, of recovery. In 
terms of his direct divine intervention God seems to be totally absent from the 

4 Roland Faley, “Leviticus,” NJBC, 70. 
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healing process. There are no intercessors or human healing agents that would 
intervene with their miracle-working powers, like Moses or Elijah. So, if the 
healing does take place to whom should it be attributed? The human 
contribution consisting of the replacement of the infected parts of the house point 
only to the creation of favorable conditions for the healing, but is no guarantee of 
a positive outcome. This leaves us with the unknown force that would determine 
the healing or its failure. Scientifically, the healing would be the consequence of 
the complete removal of all the microscopic particles of the fungus that are able 
to reproduce. From the biblical perspective, however, this is an area veiled in 
silence and perhaps mystery. 

It is important to notice that although God is absent from the healing 
process either as direct agent or remote source of healing, he is responsible for 
the sending of the “disease.” Verse 34 states “When you enter the land of 
Canaan, which I give you for a possession, and I put a plague of leprosy on a 
house (np? runs jjm '■’nra-i) in the land of your possession....” This indicates that 
God is perceived as the origin of the disease: “The phrase reflects the Hebrew 
attitude of overlooking secondary causes in attributing all things to God as the 
ultimate cause.” 5 The theological perspective of the writer of Lev 14 seems to 
imply that some of the actions and deeds initiated by God are left to 
undetermined, unknown and unpredictable factors when it comes to final results. 
God sends the disease, human beings attempt to eradicate it, but the outcome 
remains unknown. One would expect some kind of positive divine influence 

5 Roland Faley, “Leviticus," NJBC, 70. 
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especially at the crucial stage determining the healing. Yet, it is either absent or 
not explicitly stated by the writer of Lev 14. 

Num 12:13 

:r6 k: xd"i X3 bx -ibxb mrr _i ?x rti )b 

Moses cried out to the Lord, saying, O God, heal her, I pray! 

Numbers 12 tells the story of how God punished Miriam with leprosy after 
she and Aaron criticized their brother Moses. It was Aaron who begged Moses 
to forgive them their foolish sin (xtpn) and not to let Miriam remain affected by 
leprosy (vv. 11-12). Then, Moses prayed to God for the healing of his sister. 
Refusing an immediate curing, God commanded that Miriam be confined outside 
the camp for seven days. After the period of her expiation she would be allowed 
to return to the community presumably healed. 

In this healing narrative the disease comes from God. The text indirectly 
links Yahweh with the sending of leprosy 6 by specifying that the divine anger (*]n) 
was kindled (rnn) against Miriam and Aaron (v. 9), and that Miriam became 
infected immediately after God left the tent of meeting (v. 10). Although 
responsible for both, God is quite distant and detached from the disease just as 


6 The disease referred to by the Hebrew word runs, commonly translated as leprosy, finds 
its major discussion in Leviticus 13-14. Scientific analysis of these chapters rules out the 
probability that what is known today as leprosy, Mycobacterium lepra, has anything in common 
with the skin conditions described in Lev 13-14. David Wright and Richard Jones after presenting 
several argunents for the distinction between the two diseases pointed out:“lf these [scientific] 
considerations do not entirely rule out leprosy, at most it would be only one among many skin 
diseases that could be considered tsaraath. But it is doubtful if leprosy existed at all in the ANE at 
the time of the OT so that it might be considered tsaraath. No certain historical attestations of the 
disease exist (in documents or in material finds) in this area of the world before the time of 
Alexander the Great.” Wright and Jones, “Leprosy,” ABD 4:278. 
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he will, later, be remote from the healing. There is neither warning against nor 
announcement of the upcoming disease. The leprosy falls upon Miriam instantly 
in a supernatural manner. There are no symptoms of the progressive incubation 
of the disease or its development. Miriam gets sick instantly and miraculously. 
The cause of Miriam’s leprosy is her sin (aon) consisting in speaking against 
Moses, God’s faithful servant and intimate friend to whom Yahweh speaks face 
to face in plain language (vv. 6-8). It is worth noticing that only Miriam is 
punished for her offense while Aaron suffers no consequences at all. 

The narrative presents two agents of healing. Aaron is the first to react to 
Miriam’s repugnant physical condition (v. 12). Yet, he does not pray to God for 
an intervention as one might expect; instead, Aaron addresses Moses. But even 
here, he is not asking directly for Miriam’s healing; he is pleading with Moses not 
to lay upon him and Miriam their sin (naan nan xrbx), (v. II), 7 in other words 
to “forgive” them. In this scenario Aaron plays the role of a secondary agent of 
healing, although chronologically he is the first one to take action leading toward 
the curing of the sick. With this, the text may be implying that God does not heal 
when the request is made by an actual sinner who has not yet expiated his 
offense, namely Aaron. On the other hand, the text exalts the figure of Moses 
who, because of his special status in the eyes of God, becomes an effective 
mediator in the healing process. It is Moses who directly addresses God and 
explicitly prays for the healing (v. 13). The final curing of Miriam is implied in the 


7 This reflects the mentality of linking sin to disease. For example 2 Chr 7:14 suggests 
that forgiveness is a prerequisite for divine healing. 
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text, but not stated explicitly. One may reasonably assume that after seven days 
of her leprosy she got well. The involvement of God in her healing is not 
mentioned. As in the sending of leprosy, also here the role of God is remote and 
only implied. Although God sent sickness, he is reluctant to heal Miriam in an 
instant; she needs to suffer the consequences of her offense (v. 14). It is 
interesting to notice that God is not concerned with Miriam’s illness but with 
Moses’ honor. Similarly, in contrast to Aaron, Moses, the principal agent of 
healing, shows no concern for Miriam’s leprous condition. He takes intercessory 
action only after (perhaps only because of) the plea of his brother Aaron. 

The means of healing in this story is the prayer of Moses only. There are 
no gestures of the agent, no remedies applied, no conversations between the 
sick and the agent. The sick is given no admonitions and she is not required to 
perform any special ritual or to express faith and repentance. In fact one cannot 
deduce from the text that Miriam has ever repented for speaking against Moses. 
Typically, in healing texts with rapha one would expect the notion of conversion 
( shuv ), yet is it remarkably absent. 

Deut 28:27, 35 

oinm mDi pnrmi] (D^Dim) bnso vnm m'rr 27 

i“ t •• : \- r:~i 

bsvn/b im ors-on -1 ??? in •pnun rnrp nis: 35 

27 The Lord will smite you with the boils of Egypt and with tumors and with the scab and 
with the itch, from which you cannot be healed. 35 The Lord will strike you on the knees 
and legs with sore boils, from which you cannot be healed from the sole of your foot to the 
crown of your head. 
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In Deuteronomy 28, Moses informs the people about both blessings for 
their obedience (vv. 1-14) and curses for their disloyalty (vv.15-68) to the divinely 
promulgated Law. Among the curses are sickness, defeat, despoilment, exile, 
fruitless labor, foreign invasions, and plagues. The verb rapha occurs twice in 
the section dedicated to curses. In both instances (vv. 27, 35) rapha assumes 
the same grammatical form coming with the identical phrase: xannS brm-xb ip. 
The negative Imperfect Qal of Sb;, in the second singular masculine and the 
Infinitive of the Niphal of kqh, suggests the following translation: “from which you 
cannot be healed.” 

In both instances the verb rapha is placed in the context of several divine 
punishments for those who do not hearken to the voice of the Lord, their God 
(v.15). It is emphasized in both verses that it is Yahweh who will strike (rn'rr nro:). 
God inflicts the punishment that is beyond remedy. The threat is only potential 
and its materialization depends on the lack of religious fidelity among the 
Israelites. 

Deut 32:39 

rrnxi rvax ' 2 X nay ovfbK rxi Kin ’ax n nny ixa 

v“ j ■ t s* a • t • \- vs \ j- t - j : 

j'r’sn n s a rxi xsnx axi '’nuria 

i ■ “ \ ■ T * I / : t ; v j • ■: “ ■ : - t 

See now that I, I am he, and there is no god besides me; It is I who put to death and give 
life. I have wounded and it is I who heal, and there is no one who can deliver from my 
hand. 

Deuteromony 32:39 expresses the pivotal theological statement of the 
Hebrew Bible regarding the role of God in healing. God is the originator of 
sickness and misfortune as well as the one who has the power to restore and 
heal. Wounding and healing come in the larger context of putting to death and 
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giving life. God has absolute power and no one can interfere with his decisions. 
The theology of Deut 32:39 will be echoed in other rapha passages of the 
Hebrew Bible. Seeking healing from anyone besides the God of Israel will not 
only be futile but it will be equated with religious unfaithfulness. 

Summary (Pentateuch) 

The process of rapha generally follows the state of disruption of proper 
functionality. It may result in a loss of physical health, disorder of proper bodily 
functions, or interference with the intended use of an object (Lev 14:48). The 
general state of this interruptive disorder may be called disease, illness, or 
sickness. God is shown either as a direct subject (Exod 15:26; Deut 28:27, 35) 
or indirect remote source of the disruption (Num 12). Yet, it may also be another 
human being (Exod 21:10), or presumably natural causes (Lev 13:18; 37; 14:3) 
that are responsible for the illness. 

In most cases the presence of illness requiring the action of rapha 
indicates that some kind of transgression took place. Disloyalty to God, 
disregard for his commandments, or violation of customarily accepted social and 
moral requirements illustrate transgressions. In its punitive quality illness causes 
pain, suffering, fear, and at times irreversible damage or even death (Exod 15:26; 
Deut 28:27; 35). 

There are some embryonic indications that illness may be intended as a 
motivating means for conversion. This could be seen in the stories about 
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Abimelech’s change of mind and the punishment of Miriam. In both cases, 
however, it is impossible to prove that a true sorrow was expressed for the 
offense committed. In the case of Abimelech, fear of death and disruption of 
procreative capacities would be a sufficient reason to return Sarah. From 
Miriam’s story one will never know if she was truly repentant for speaking against 
Moses. Thus, one can argue that fear and pain might be seen as sufficient 
reasons for conversion even in the absence of true repentance. 

There are some elements resembling expiation. When Abimelech sends 
generous gifts to Abraham along with Sarah, it is a form of compensation for the 
wrongdoing. The pain of the seven-day leprous condition, looking half-dead with 
partially consumed flesh, can also be taken as Miriam’s expiation for her offense. 
In fact, God refused the immediate healing of Miriam in order that she could pay 
for her sin by suffering (Num 12:14). 

In some instances there are human agents of healing. These are people 
who are not afflicted by illness but somehow are related to the situation that 
requires the action of rapha. These agents can be divided into three groups: 
those who intercede like Abraham and Moses, those who evaluate the progress 
of healing (priests), and those who take some kind of medicinal actions in order 
to facilitate healing (re-plastering the walls). They don’t have independent power 
to heal but in a more or less active manner are parts of the process of the divine 
healing. 

Based on Num 12:11, one may connect healing to forgiveness. Aaron 
begs Moses not to count his and Miriam’s sin. It is not an appeal for divine 
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clemency but a request directed to the agent of healing not to take into account 
the offense committed against him. 

The word rapha indicates the final stage of transition from a negative state 
of illness to the state of restoration to the original condition. When rapha occurs 
in the context of previous transgression there are no new or additional benefits 
resulting from the healing. Simply, it is the return to the original situation of 
proper functioning or state of being. 

There is a rudimentary notion that the action of rapha is not only the 
transition from a negative state of dysfunction to restoration, but that it indicates 
the continuation of proper functioning. This will be clearly attested in other books 
beyond the Pentateuch that we will scrutinize later. Exodus 15:26 makes a 
conditional promise that if people obey God, listen to his voice and keep all his 
commandments, they will not suffer all the diseases (nbnn) that befell the 
Egyptians. It is a negative way of expressing a positive concept of ongoing 
health. Beyond the Pentateuch this concept is sometimes expressed as marpe, 
or ongoing good health and well-being. Both the action of rapha, when 
dissociated from a restoration of a previous negative state, and the noun marpe 
come close to the semantic range and theological function of the word shalom. 

The role of God in the sending of illness or standing behind the action of 
rapha is not stable. Sometimes it is God who directly sends the disease. 
Sometimes there is no mention of the origin of the disease. The same can be 
said about God being involved in healing. In some texts he does heal but he is 
also ignored in other cases of healing (skin diseases when unrelated to 
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punishment). Similarly, there are examples of the use of rapha with no 
theological or moral contexts when a natural process of self-healing is intended 
(Exod 21:19; Lev 13:18, etc.). 

Conditional promises of either healing or absence of diseases lay the 
foundations for theological explanation and justification of various illnesses that 
will happen to Israel, either collectively or to individual members. Yahweh is 
never to blame, instead, it is the lack of total adherence to God that brings 
national and personal disasters which need the action of rapha. 

Analysis of rapha in the Historical Books 


1 Sam 6:3 

'inx wbtiFrbR 'bfrniir ’j'nx'nx D'n^zjirDX rmn 
:Dsa iT niDirkS n&b srriai wa-in tx nm *b npn 

They said, if you send away the ark of the God of Israel, do not send it empty; but you shall 
surely return to Him a guilt offering. Then you will be healed and it will be known to you 
why His hand is not removed from you. 

The use of rapha in 1 Sam 6:3 comes in the larger context of the loss and 
capture of the Ark of the Lord. After defeating the Israelites at Ebenezer near 
Shiloh (1 Sam 4), the Philistines transported the Ark first to Ashdod, then to Gath 
and Ekron. In all these cities the presence of the Ark caused some adversities 
that eventually escalated to the state of general panic among the Philistines (1 
Sam 5). The text mentions the mysterious breaking of the statue of Dagon, the 
plague of mice, and the outbreak of hemorrhoids. In view of such a national 
disaster, Philistine priests and fortune-tellers decided to return the Ark to the 
Israelites along with a guilt offering. In their judgment this would assure healing 
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and the removal of the hand of the God of the Israelites from the Philistines (1 
Sam 6:3). 

While the verb rapha seems to refer primarily to the healing from 
hemorrhoids, the removal of the devastating divine hand indicates the cessation 
of other disasters, a further aspect of restoration to the original state. The verb 
occurs in the Imperfect Niphal form of the second person plural. This points at 
the passive translation “you will be healed.” God of the Israelites comes as a 
logical healing source since it was He who inflicted disasters and illness upon the 
Philistine cities (1 Sam 5:6, 9). In the view of the Philistine leaders the 
anticipated healing is conditioned by the guilt offering. The guilt consisted in 
taking the property of a powerful God, stronger than Dagon. Although the 
Philistines executed their plans, the biblical text remains silent in regards to the 
actual healing of the Philistines. 

Theologically the verb rapha in this story is imbedded in the pattern that 
can be laid out as offense-repentance-expiation-healing. Similar patterns were 
attested to in the healings of Abimelech and Miriam. From the present narrative 
the reader can infer that the offense might occur even without the transgressor’s 
knowledge of committing any wrong. The repentance is not necessarily a deep 
sincere regret but rather a decision to do whatever is indispensable to reverse 
the punishment. The element of expiation may consist in prayerful intercession 
(Moses), or an offering (Philistines). Finally, the meaning of the healing action of 
rapha indicates the restoration to the original condition that existed before the 
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divine punishment. This theological schema of offense-repentance-expiation- 
healing applies indiscriminately to Israelites and to pagans. 

1 Kings 18:30 
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Then Elijah said to all the people, Come near to me. So all the people came near to him. 

And he repaired the altar of the Lord which had been torn down. 

The story of the contest on Mount Carmel between Elijah and numerous 
prophets of Baal and Asherah (1 Kgs 18), illustrates the use of rapha in regards 
to inanimate objects. After the pagan prophets failed to induce Baal’s 
supernatural intervention, Elijah called the people of Israel to himself to 
demonstrate the efficacy of his God. After the people gathered Elijah began with 
the restoration of the altar of the Lord that had been destroyed (1 Kgs 18:30). 
From the subsequent verses the reader learns that the sacrifice offered by Elijah, 
despite being wetted three times, was consumed by the fire that descended from 
heaven. People interpreted this unusual occurrence as the confirmation of 
Yahweh’s divinity and superiority over other gods (1 Kgs 18:30-39). 

The verb rapha occurs in v. 30, and it is used for the description of Elijah’s 
rebuilding of the altar. The context in which the verb is employed suggests the 
following meaning: restore, rebuild, reconstruct. This meaning is reinforced by 
the use of the accompanying verb om, break down, tear down, indicating the 
previous demolition of the altar. Thus, the action of the verb rapha entails the 
transformation that occurred between the negative state of uselessness and 
destruction and the new state of functionality. It is worth noticing that the new 
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state which resulted from the action of rapha reflects the original condition - the 
functional state of the altar - without adding to it any new qualities. 

Elijah is the only agent of the verb rapha. God is not involved in the 
physical restoration of the altar in any way. The entire narration of 1 Kgs 18 has 
an intense theological purpose of demonstrating the supremacy of Yahweh over 
Baal and of accrediting the position of Elijah against the false prophets. Yet, 
despite this lofty theological goal, the usage of rapha in verse 32 has no direct 
theological implication; rather, it indicates a simple human action of repairing an 
object. 

On the other hand, from a form critical perspective this non-theological 
usage of rapha reveals some important aspects. Accordingly, the action of rapha 
has a restorative character. It is not a creative force, or an improvement over the 
previous condition in the sense of creating something radically different. Rather 
the action of rapha causes a removal of disabling effects of disruption of the 
original state, intended use, functionality or being. Even though rapha can 
remove the negative results it cannot go back in time and prevent the disaster 
from happening. One may also notice that the original good state of an object 
and its condition after the repair, or the action of rapha , are not identical. Even 
though the object has preserved its original identity - it is the same altar - the 
process of reconstruction has brought new elements that did not exist in the 
original altar, perhaps some stones, wood, or mortar. This points to the fact that 
the action of rapha is more of a transformation back to the original blueprint of an 
object rather than a magical restoration back to the original condition as if the 
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destruction and its disruptive effects have never taken place. The distinction is 
subtle but essential. When rapha implies transformation it means that the 
repaired object has been re-created in its original image. It also confirms that a 
damage or loss was real and on some ontological level will have permanent 
effects. Thus, the negative state of destruction of an object becomes a part of 
the history of that object even after its functionality is restored. On the other 
hand, if the process of rapha were a simple reversal of the condition of the 
damaged object to its initial good state then rapha would indicate a sort of 
dream-like transition where the negative phase of destruction gets magically 
erased as if it never took place. Perhaps this is something analogous to a 
person waking up after having a nightmare during which he broke his leg. But 
the secular usage of rapha illustrated by 1 Kgs 18 has nothing to do with this kind 
of transition. On the contrary, the process of rapha not only acknowledges the 
real destruction and its effects but it also can take place only if such destruction 
really happened. It eliminates neither the reality nor the painfulness of the loss. 
The above observation on the secular usage of rapha has consequences for the 
theological employment of the verb. By the time biblical writers used the verb in 
its figurative meaning they must have been acquainted with its secular usage in 
daily life. 

2 Kings 2:21-22 
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21. He went out to the spring of water and threw salt in it and said, Thus says the Lord, I 
have purified these waters; there shall not be from there death or unfruitfulness any longer. 
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22. So the waters have been purified to this day, according to the word of Elisha which he 
spoke. 

After Elijah was taken to heaven on a flaming chariot and his miraculous 
powers were transferred to his apprentice Elisha, the account in Second Kings 2 
proceeds to tell how Elisha purified the waters of a spring in Jericho. The text 
indicates that people complained to the prophet about the bad waters (min miam, 
v. 19), causing death and sterility (rtatopi mo, v. 21). Elisha restored the water of 
the spring to its original good quality by throwing salt into it (v. 21). The verb 
rapha describes twice the end of the process of restoring the water to its previous 
wholesome state and keeping it in its potable condition. The first usage of rapha 
comes when the prophet speaks in the name of God “I have purified these 
waters,” in verse 21. The second usage occurs in verse 22 where it is affirmed 
that the waters were purified and have remained clean until the present day. In 
both instances (vv. 21, 22), the contextual meaning of rapha points to the 
restoration of the water to its original good condition. It was the departure from 
that good state that rendered the water bad. The action of the verb rapha shows 
the transition between two contrasting states. The first state is negative, 
describing water as “bad,” causing “death,” and “sterility.” After the action of the 
verb rapha took place, the water passed to a new state, opposite to the previous 
one; that is, the water became good. 

The purifying of the water takes place through a double, human and 
divine, agency. Verse 21 informs us that the restoration of the water occurred 
after Elisha cast salt into the spring and proclaimed the divine oracle. The 
restorative role of the prophet was a physical, tangible, visible, and audible 
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action, but it was God himself who issued the power of restoration: “Thus says 
the Lord: I have purified these waters,” (r6xn n'nb '•ms-i nirr -irpN-rb, v. 21). In this 
way the usage of rapha in the context of miraculous deeds evokes a double 
dimension that can be expressed in several parallel terms: human/divine; 
material/spiritual; visible/invisible, etc. When a rapha text involves a divine 
agent, then the action of the verb encompasses these two dimensions at the 
same time. The agent operates on the level of reality perceptible by human 
senses. By so doing he activates invisible powers or energies attributed 
exclusively to Yahweh. Even though it is the divine power that procures the 
restoration, it is up to the agent and his discretion to activate these supernatural 
forces and direct them to a specific object that is in need of restoration. 

2 Kgs 8:29a; 9:15a 

'ca-ix ins’ -i r ijx '□■•sarnn bmnri xsnnnb uiv bun 

So King Joram returned to be healed in Jezreel of the wounds which the Arameans had 

inflicted on him 

2 Chr 22:6a 
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So he returned to be healed in Jezreel of the wounds which they had inflicted on him at 

Ramah. 

The passage informs us that king Joram, son of Ahab, was injured during 
the battle against the Arameans at Ramoth-Gilead. This injury prompted Joram 
to withdraw from the battle and to return to Jezreel to recover from his wounds. 
Yet, since Joram was soon murdered by Jehu, the full recovery never took place 
(2 Kgs 8:25-29; 9:14-26). 
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The healing verb rapha occurs as a Hithpael Infinitive Construct in both 2 
Kgs 8:29a and its doublet 2 Kgs 9:15a as well as in the parallel version of 
Second Chronicles 22:6. It indicates a natural self-healing that takes place in the 
human body with the probable assistance of customary remedies of that time. 
The causes of illness, wounds inflicted during the battle, belongs to the realm of 
human activity. Although direct theological and ethical implications are absent in 
connection with rapha, one could argue that they exist in the larger context. King 
Joram was the son of Ahab and Jezebel; all of them were leaders of Israel known 
for religious idolatry. Thus, the wounds inflicted by the Arameans might be seen 
as the expression of God’s wrath toward the house of Ahab in general and Joram 
in particular. It is no coincidence that the prophet Elisha, a zealot for religious 
orthodoxy, dispatched a guild prophet to anoint Jehu as the new king of Israel. 
Finally, Jehu, by murdering Joram and Jezebel, put an end to the idolatrous 
dynasty of the house of Ahab. This gives some bases to argue that God himself 
was responsible for Joram’s wounds, death and the termination of his reign. 

From a theological perspective this story illustrates that God prevents natural 
healing when the subject of the healing is in conflict with religious fidelity. 


2 Kgs 20:5 
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Return and say to Hezekiah the leader of My people, Thus says the Lord, the God of your 
father David, I have heard your prayer, I have seen your tears; behold, I will heal you. On 
the third day you shall go up to the house of the Lord. 

2 Kgs 20:8 
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Now Hezekiah said to Isaiah, What will be the sign that the Lord will heal me? 

According to 2 Kgs 20:1-11 when Hezekiah, the king of Judah, became 
seriously ill the prophet Isaiah visited him announcing that the king was going to 
die. 8 Despite this horrible prediction the king started praying and asked God to 
remember his, that is Hezekiah’s, faithfulness, devotion and righteousness (v. 3). 
The prayer generated an immediate reaction on the part of God who instructed 
Isaiah to return to Hezekiah and tell him that his prayer was heard and he would 
be healed within three days (v. 5). In addition to the healing God would add 
fifteen years to Hezekiah’s life and protect his kingdom from the Assyrians. After 
this, Isaiah ordered a remedy for Hezekiah’s illness: a cake of figs that should be 
laid on the boil. Isaiah’s confidence in the recovery of the king was counteracted 
by Hezekiah’s asking for a sign that his recovery would indeed take place. 
Refusing Isaiah’s proposal for the sign, a shadow going forward ten steps, 
Hezekiah insisted on the shadow going back ten steps. After Isaiah prayed to 
God (for the shadow miracle, not for healing), the Lord made the shadow go back 
the ten steps. 9 The verb rapha appears twice in the story: first in verse 5 where 


8 The verb rapha does not occur in the parallel texts of 2 Chr 32:24-26,31 and Isa 38. 

9 In the parallel text of Isaiah, it is God himself who offers a sign, the shadow cast by the 
sun go back the ten steps (Isa 38:7-8). The sign regards only the healing. There is no mention of 
Hezekiah going to the Temple after three days as in 2 Kgs 20:5. A thanksgiving poem, for the 
recovery from the illness, attributed to Hezekiah is present in Isaiah 38:9-20 only. The poem 
quotes Psalms and alludes to other biblical texts. Only after this thanksgiving section, is there a 
brief mention of the cake of figs followed by Hezekiah’s question about the sign assuring him that 
he indeed would go to the Temple. The Isaian text omits the three-day period. In contrast to 2 
Kgs 20:12, Isa 39:1 speaking of the envoys from Baladan, king of Babylon states that the 
messengers came because of Hezekiah’s illness and recovery. In 2 Kings the recovery is not 
mentioned at all in the context of Babylonian messengers. Hezekiah’s sickness is mentioned 
also in 2 Chr 32:24-26. The Chronicler diverges from the favorable presentation assigned to 
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God says: “Behold, I will heal you,” (•$ ash '^n), and then in verse 8 in Hezekiah’s 
question “What is the sign that God will heal me?” ('b nvr nst-’s nix na). 

Second Kings 20 does not relate Hezekiah’s illness to any known 
transgression. No reason for the king’s impending death is given, either. 
Dissimilar to most other healing narratives, here the afflicted person prays for 
himself. What seems to make God reverse his decision is the righteousness and 
humility of Hezekiah: the king turned his face to the wall, prayed and wept bitterly 
(2 Kgs 20:2-3). Nothing is said about the contents of Hezekiah’s self¬ 
intercession, particularly there is no mention of healing as the conclusion of the 
story. We have observed the same absence of the explicit mention that healing 
took place in the stories describing the punishments of Miriam and the Philistines 
(Num 12; 1 Sam 6). 

The healing agency of Isaiah consists in prescribing the remedy in the 
form of a cake of figs to be laid on the boil. This remedy was not divinely 
prescribed; instead, it came from the prophet himself. The relationship between 
God’s promise of healing and the fig cake remains unclear. There are two 
questions: did God choose to heal Hezekiah through the cake and should Isaiah 
be considered a crucial element in the healing of Hezekiah? I would propose to 
assign healing roles as follows: God’s involvement consists in the divine 
sanctioning of the foreseen remedy prescribed by Isaiah. This means that God 


Hezekiah by 2 Kings and Isaiah. He does tell about Hezekiah’s illness, prayer, and God’s 
miraculous sign given to the king. Yet, Hezekiah is accused of pride and ignoring the Lord's 
kindness shown to him. Second Chronicles also informs us that after Hezekiah repented, God 
removed his wrath from Judah and Jerusalem. 
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was in favor and approved of the recovery of Hezekiah, although he was not 
engaged directly in the healing process. The direct healing would come from the 
curing properties of the fig cake. In this sense, Isaiah could be credited the 
accurate insightful choice and application of the curing remedy. This perspective 
leads us to the idea of the harmonious coordination of the divine plans with the 
actions of the agent despite the absence of explicit communication. Another, 
less plausible, solution comes with the scenario where God directly, in a 
supernatural form, heals Hezekiah. The use of the fig cake would have only a 
peripheral and symbolic meaning without any real curing power, perhaps a form 
of placebo. 10 In this scenario, the role of Isaiah as a healing agent would be 
seriously diminished. 


2 Chr 7:14 
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And [if] my people on whom my name is called be humbled, and pray, and seek my face, 
and turn back from their evil ways, then I --1 hear from the heavens, and forgive their sin, 
and heal their land. 


The use of the verb rapha occurs in the context of God’s conditional 
promises given to Solomon (2 Chr 7:12-22). Accordingly, the faithfulness of the 
people will bring divine blessings while apostasy will cause misfortune. One of 
the results of the unfaithfulness will be the infertility of the land devastated by 


10 The agency of Isaiah in 2 Kgs 20 depends on the meaning of the fig cake. If the cake 
had an active role in the recovery of the king then the prophet functions as the agent of the divine 
healing. If, however, the cake was unessential in the healing process then the role of Isaiah as 
the agent of healing would be rather questionable. Isaiah in such a scenario should be called a 
communicator of God’s words rather than an agent of healing. 
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locusts and the lack of rain (v. 13). On the other hand, when people abandon 
their evil ways (o’snn nrro-na turn to God by seeking his face (■da itipa’i), and 
praying (idbarn), then he will forgive their sins (annand Viboxi) and revive their land 
(Djnx-nx ns-ini). The verb rapha describes the positive change that the land would 
undergo. The contextual meaning of rapha is that of revive, recover, restore, and 
revitalize. As in previous examples, here also rapha is the verb, the action of 
which brings a transformation and transition from a negative state to a positive 
one. In 2 Chr 7:14 God is the only agent of revitalization. Although the object of 
the action of the verb is inanimate (fix), the restoration process is conditioned by 
people’s ethical and religious choices. This ethical aspect was absent in Elijah’s 
restoration of the altar and Elisha’s purifying of the water (1 Kgs 18). To some 
extent, one could speak of a dual agency of rapha. Namely, God is the one who 
stands behind the transforming and restoring power of rapha. On the other hand, 
it is the people who by their ethical choices determine whether the force of rapha 
will ever be put into motion. 


2 Chr 16:12 
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In the thirty-ninth year of his reign Asa became diseased in his feet. His disease was 
severe, yet even in his disease he did not seek the Lord, but the physicians. 


Second Chronicles 16 describes the last acts of Asa, the king of Judah, 
before his death. When compared to a parallel text in 1 Kgs 15:9-24, the 
Chronicler presents Asa in a definitely negative way. God’s seer Hanani rebuked 
Asa for creating an alliance with Ben-Hadad, king of Aram, against Baasha, the 
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king of Israel (2 Chr 16:7). Asa’s fault consisted in relying not on God but on the 
king of Aram. The imprisonment of Hanani and the oppressive treatment of 
some of Asa’s people added to his guilt (v. 10). Finally, when Asa contracted a 
severe disease of his feet, he turned to physicians (crxsh) instead of seeking his 
healing from God (v. 12). 

The word rapha occurs in the form of D’xsh, as a Qal participle masculine 
plural absolute exactly the same as in Gen 50:5 (Jacob’s embalmers). In 2 Chr 
16:12, however, the Greek translation uses a typical equivalent Latpoq, physician. 
The employment of rapha in this verse has some theological implications. It 
unfavorably denotes pagan physicians practicing an unspecified kind of curing. 
For the Chronicler, turning to these healers, just as Asa did, implies the lack of 
trust in God and religious infidelity. This means that 2 Chr 16 understands God 
as the only legitimate healer, at least for the people of the covenant (Exod 15:26; 
Deut 32:39). The text, however, is silent about such a practice for pagans 
neither condemning nor approving their going to physicians. It is not necessary 
to assume that Asa’s disease was related to his religious infidelity. First the 
Chronicler does not make such a connection. Second, even the positive 
description of Asa in 1 Kgs 15:23 mentions the disease. The passage in First 
Kings, however, says nothing about the physicians, perhaps in order to make the 
king look better. This would corroborate the argument that for both Kings and 
Chronicles God is the only legitimate healer while seeking healing assistance 
outside of the religious establishment of Israel is equivalent to religious infidelity. 
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2 Chr 30:20 

:D»rrnK ksti irrpTrp-bx 'mrr ratfH 

And the Lord heard Hezekiah and healed the people. 

In this passage the word rapha is used in connection with the intercession 
of a third person. Second Chronicles 30 describes the efforts of Hezekiah, king 
of Judah, to celebrate an ecumenical Passover in the period of the post-exilic 
restoration. The text says that some members of the northern tribes of Israel did 
not follow required rites for purification and consecration before taking part in the 
Passover. This legalistic violation would certainly anger God according to the 
Chronicler’s belief. Given the phase of general restoration after the exile, the 
unusual date of the Passover, the presence of the members of the Kingdom of 
Israel in Judah, the incomplete restoration of cultic functions, and the overall zeal 
to rebuild the nation, Hezekiah placed ritualistic omissions in the context of the 
above extenuating circumstances. He prayed that God would pardon those 
omissions since the people’s intention was to seek the Lord, the God of their 
fathers (vv. 18-19). God heard Hezekiah’s prayer and granted rapha to his 
people (v. 20). 

The use of rapha in this verse offers several reflections of a theological 
nature. First of all Hezekiah appears as an agent of the divine rapha. As the 
leader he intercedes on behalf of his people pleading with God. Although the 
transgression is obvious, Hezekiah sees a greater good in worshipping and 
turning to God through Passover rituals even without proper preparation. The 
healing of the people (o»rrnx xjrn) implies a spiritual aspect, although other 
biblical contexts suggest that transgressions against God could be punished with 
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physical illness. It is interesting that rapha is used despite the absence of the 
negative element of disease, disruption, or dysfunction of physical, mental, 
emotional, or social character. Here, none of these things actually took place. 
The only element that is negative is people’s transgression of the law. Typically, 
it would be the transgression that leads to a punishment which then requires the 
action of rapha. Yet, this logic is absent in the presently analyzed passage. 

Here the function of rapha is the wiping away of the transgression. In other 
words it is a spiritual healing, the granting of forgiveness, the justification of the 
transgressor. While in most cases involving transgression, rapha would apply to 
the restoration of proper functions after the inflicted punishment, for the 
Chronicler rapha goes further back, it dissolves the cause for the punishment. 

Summary (Historical Books) 

The word rapha might be used in reference to inanimate objects such as 
altar, water, and land. In these cases meaningful translations would include: 
restore, repair, rebuild, purify, revitalize. In all these instances rapha indicates 
the conclusion of a process of transition from a state of brokenness, destruction, 
devastation, or contamination to a state of full return to the original proper 
condition and functioning. 

Rapha occurs in instances devoid of immediate theological contexts such 
as in the restoration of the altar (1 Kgs 18:30). Yet, several theological 
implications can be deduced from the larger context. 
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Sometimes the action of rapha follows the explicit conversion understood 
either as sincere repentance (2 Chr 7:14) or abandonment of evil actions 
because of the fear of punishment or its continuation (1 Sam 6:3). Related to 
conversion is the expiation exemplified by the guilt offering of the Philistines in 1 
Sam 6:3. One can trace elements of spiritual expiation also in penitential 
mourning of Hezekiah in 2 Kgs 20:2-3, although there is no mention of his 
transgressions in the version offered by 2 Kgs 20. 

The restoration brought by the action of rapha may take place in 
connection with the agency of a human being standing between God and another 
human or object in need of healing. The following examples illustrate this 
concept: Elisha’s purification of waters (2 Kgs 2:21-22), peoples’ conversion 
influencing the revitalization of the land (2 Chr 7:14), Hezekiah’s prayer for the 
people (2 Chr 30:20). The agency involves either direct intercession before God, 
or moral conversion. But healing may be obtained also after a self-intercessory 
prayer of the sufferer himself. King Hezekiah exemplifies this concept (2 Kgs 
20:2-3). 

In some cases there is a double subject of rapha ; that is, a human being 
performing signs or symbolic healing gestures and God who sends the healing 
power. This was seen in the restoration of the waters and the fig cake of Isaiah 
(2 Kgs 2:21-22; 2 Kgs 20:1-11). In the case of the revitalization of the land, the 
human contribution to the rapha was the conversion, the divine part, instead, 
consisted in the direct healing action of the land. 
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Rapha can indicate the process of self-healing of the human body as in 
the case of Joram (2 Kgs 8:29). Since Joram was deeply immersed in religious 
infidelity, his healing remains only a never-materialized desire. The text, 
however, does not explicitly link unfaithfulness with the failure to achieve natural 
healing of wounds. This can be postulated only from the larger context of 
Joram’s deeds and his violent death that put an end to any hope of healing. 
Following this reasoning, God would be the remote cause, the one who arranged 
the circumstances in such a way that the healing never took place. Thus, if the 
premise is valid, God is the one who interrupts the process of natural self-healing 
for those who did not undergo repentance. 

In some instances rapha is related to the use of healing remedies such as 
salt and fig cake (1 Kgs 2:21; 2 Kgs 20:7). It is unclear what produces the 
healing: the remedies, direct healing action of God, or God restoring through the 
remedies. 

The teaching that God is the only legitimate healer, known from Exod 
15:26; Deut and 32:39 is reinforced in 2 Chr 16:12 by the explicit disapproval of 
king Asa’s turning to foreign healers. Seeking healing beyond the physical 
boundaries of the promised land and beyond Yahweh’s religious territory 
indicates a sinful lack of trust in the God of Israel. On the other hand, the God of 
Israel has both the power to inflict illness and the power of healing over those 
who do not belong to the people of the covenant (1 Sam 6). 

Healing is related to forgiveness. Logically, forgiveness comes after the 
act of transgression. In 2 Chr 7:13-14 there is a transgression-punishment- 
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forgiveness-healing sequence. But, in 2 Chr 30 the punishment is absent. After 
Hezekiah prayed for his people they were forgiven their improper celebration of 
the Passover and healed from the guilt without suffering any punishment. In this 
sense, rapha assumes the function of wiping away of transgressions, or 
justification that renders punishment unnecessary. 

Analysis of rapha in Wisdom Literature 


Job 5:18 

:rrrsTn [tti] (iTi) pntr earn rrKir Kin r? bn 
For He inflicts pain, and binds up; He wounds and His hands heal. 

The only verbal instance of rapha in the Book of Job comes in the lengthy 
first speech of Eliphaz (Job 4-5). The verse is a synonymous parallelism where 
the meaning of the first part of the verse is expressed in similar terms in the 
second part of the same verse. Thus, “he inflicts pain and he binds up” (taarrn 
3’nd:) in 5:18a is alternatively stated by “he wounds and his hands heal” (nra-jn 
■pti ]>na') in 5:18b. Divine activity in regards to human beings ranges from 
inflicting pain (rsso) and wounding (ynn) on the one extreme and binding up (mn) 
the wounds and healing (xsn) on the other extreme. The parallelism illustrates 
also the semantic affinity between binding up and healing. Despite the image of 
physical treatment of the wounded body expressed by chabash, it is unnecessary 
to confine the use of rapha in Job 5:18 to physical curing only. Other verbs (yra, 
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nsss) accompanying rapha in v. 18 extend their semantic range to physical, 
mental, emotional and figurative meanings of healing. 11 

The teaching about God wounding and healing has been seen in many 
other cases, of which Deut 32:39 is the most representative example. The main 
theological thrust of the verse is the idea that both the misfortune and the 
recovery come from God. This is the theology of Job’s friends. For Job, this 
explanation is inadequate to explain the suffering of the innocent. Job’s 
dissatisfaction with the traditional theological picture will be expressed in 13:4, 
which will be analyzed next. 

Job 13:4 

iv : \ j- v: \** : Iyat : i /v - t i: 

And yet, you smear with lies; physicians of naught all of you. 

The word rapha in its participial form occurs in the phrase arto bbx 
’NEn, roughly translated as “all you worthless physicians.” The Qal participle of 
rapha in connection with b'bit., insufficiency, worthlessness, offers no particular 
theological reflections. One should notice, nevertheless, that the word D’t«n, is 
taken here in a figurative sense. Still, it implies that physicians were known to 
the writer’s contemporaries as existing and as exercising their skills. This 
certainly marks a transition period between the time when God was the only 
legitimate healer (2 Chr 16) and the time when physicians were sanctioned as 
God’s healing agents in the deuterocanonical literature of Sirach 38. 


11 For fra see BDB, 563; for^to see BDB, 456; and formn see BDB, 289-90. 
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Job’s third reply to his friends (Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar) provides the 
context for the presently analyzed verse 4. The writer makes a reference to all 
those whose explanations of innocent suffering and misfortune identify with the 
theology of Job’s friends. This theology presupposes the typical pattern seen in 
many, although not all, rapha passages where the punishment for transgressions 
becomes a necessary step leading to healing. According to this view God plays 
an active role at two crucial points: smiting and restoring. This theological 
reasoning works fine with the evidence or a suspicion of human transgression. 
The importance of the Book of Job lies in the challenge to this commonly 
accepted theological pattern. Job considers himself innocent of any 
transgression and his suffering makes no sense within the pattern of a traditional 
theological application of rapha. 

Ps 6:3 

raxB bnn: '3 mrp ■oxai '2 nirr 

t it j : • \’ at : ■ /**t : • rr - : <■ t : v t 

Be gracious to me, O Lord, for I am pining away; Heal me, O Lord, for my bones are 
dismayed. 

Psalm 6:3 offers an example of a synonymous parallelism where the 
second part of the verse expands the meaning of the first part. For this purpose 
the writer uses similar terms expressing nearly the same concept. Thus, the 
state of being weak (bbnx) is paralleled with the image of dismayed bones (^na). 
Similarly, rapha is paired with being gracious (pn). Although the presence of 
bones insinuates physical context for the action of rapha , the healing verb is not 
limited to the physical dimension only. The bones (nay) may also indicate the 
substance, self, or represent the entire person. In poetry, the bones (ops) can be 
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interpreted as the seat of disease and pain. 12 Consequently, in addition to the 
physical aspect, rapha in this verse can relate also to emotional, spiritual, and 
mental restoration. 

Ps 30:3 

roKBim t bvi Tisntf mn’ 

• r-T : • - I v - • :/- • at vs /t 

O Lord my God, I cried to you for help, and you healed me. 

The verb rapha occurs in the context of self-intercession expressed by mjji, 
cry for help. The overall tone of the psalm expresses thanksgiving for 
deliverance. It mentions “lifting up” of the psalmist, not letting his enemies 
rejoice over him, and being brought up from Sheol (vv. 1-4). Although it is hard 
to determine the nature of the healing, it is important to notice that rapha occurs 
here in the context of self-intercession. The combination of self-intercession and 
rapha is rather rare in the Hebrew Bible 13 

Rapha illustrates only one way in which God may choose to respond to 
the supplicant. In other places (Pss 40:2; 88:14; Jonah 2:2; Hab 1:2) the 
expected response to the verb j;to, cry for help is vnui, to hear. The oppressed 
person cries for help and God either hears or does not hear the cry or the 
invocation. Both shama and rapha as the divine response to human crying for 
help express the graciousness of God’s action of hearing or healing. God 
chooses to hear or to heal the psalmist, but he could also refuse to do so. 


12 See BDB, 782-83. 

13 Other examples of self-intercession in relation to rapha are seen in the healing of 
Hezekiah in 2 Kgs 20:1-11, and that of Jeremiah in Jer 17:14. 
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Ps 41:5 

:"iS TiKtams •’^23 nKD"i mm TnaK^x 

l it • /t t • • : - /t t : a--t jt : • : - t ' • 

As for me, I said, 0 Lord, be gracious to me; Heal my soul, for I have sinned against you. 

Psalm 41 has received various classifications: “Psalm of illness,” “A liturgy 
for the sick,” “Thanksgiving after sickness,” etc. 14 The elements of illness, 
distress, prayer for help, mentioning of foes, deserting friends, and personal 
sinfulness resemble the motifs found in Psalms 6 and 38. As seen above, Ps 6 
also contains the word rapha. The presently analyzed verse 4 is an explicit 
prayer for divine healing (■’fe? nxa-i), parallel to the one found in Ps 6:3 (nirr ■wsn). 
The request to heal the soul (ttfaj) of the psalmist points to the restoration of the 
most-inner part of who he is, his substance, his seat of emotions and passions 
according to the meaning of nephesh. 15 This certainly gives a spiritual and 
emotional character to the restoring force of rapha. Yet, the expression “bed of 
sickness” (’■n tens) in the preceding verse 4 suggests physical sickness as well. 

On this basis one could argue that in this psalm the process of rapha signifies a 
holistic, spiritual and physical restoration. 

In both Psalms 6 and 41, rapha is expressed in its Qal imperative form. It 
is wrapped with the elements of dissociation from evildoers, and the description 
of the psalmist’s lamentable condition. But Ps 41:5 carries an additional element. 
It is an explicit acknowledgment of a committed sin (q 1 ? win™ 1 ?). Personal sin, as 

14 Peter Craigie, Psalms 1-50 (Word Biblical Commentary 19; Waco, TX: Word Books 
Publisher, 1983), 319. 

15 BDB, 659-61. 
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a (or the) cause of illness, can be inferred also from Ps 6:2 that mentions divine 
anger (*]x) and wrath (non) which result from a transgression against God. 16 
While in Psalm 6 the compelling reasons in requesting divine rapha are both the 
miserable condition of the psalmist (I am pining away, my bones are dismayed) 
and the divine mercy (non), in Ps 41:5,11 there is only one reason to ask for the 
healing action, namely, the divine graciousness (pn). 

Ps 60:4 

mart nsn nnoss fix nntfsnn 

t it • t J vt : \t : at : " : I yjv t :j - : ■ 

You have caused the land to tremble, you have broken it, Heal its breaches, for it has 
moved. 

The psalm seems to be expressing the complaint of the people during the 
time of military and political humiliation as it unrolls a fervent request for divine 
assistance. 17 Verse 4 holds God responsible for making the land quake (^nx 
nnttsnn) and for splitting it open (nrma). Then, He is asked to restore the land’s 
breaches (irnato nan). It is interesting that the MT uses the Qal imperative of nan, 
to sink, relax, instead of the expected xan, to heal. The Greek translation, 
however, seems to read xan, since it comes with its usual equivalent laopca, in its 
imperative aorist middle form iaoai. The BHS apparatus informs us that a few 
manuscripts have in their texts xan. 18 Fortunately, the choice between nan, and 

16 The Book of Psalms makes a direct connection between transgression and illness in 
Ps 107:17. 

17 See Marvin Tate, Psalms 51-100 (Word Biblical Commentary 20; Waco, TX: Word 
Books Publisher, 1990), 103. 

18 BHS, 1141. 
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nst is of limited importance in this case. As M. Tate suggests, the presence of 
na-i, implies the idea of cracks in the earth caused by an earthquake. These are 
the cracks that with divine help would sink down into the earth. 19 From this 
perspective, both verbs nai and xsn would indicate the restoration of the land to 
its previous condition. It appears to me that by placing the verb xst in the text 
one would opt for a restoration from a military destruction. On the other hand, if 
one retains hst as the legitimate textual component then the verb would imply a 
restoration from a natural land disturbance caused perhaps by an earthquake. 

The theological outlook of the psalm has God as the only agent standing 
behind the action of the verb. Yet, his divine action of restoration is prompted by 
people’s prayerful request. In this sense people play the role of an immediate 
agent of restoration on behalf of the land. Thus, in regards to the people the 
word agent has an instrumental character. Through their prayerful agency they 
activate the forces of divine restoration. On the other hand God is the remote 
agent of the verb rapha. In this case the term agent needs to be understood as 
the one who acts on his own behalf or the grammatical subject of the verb to act. 
In other words, God is the agent of the force of the verb rapha. Unlike the people 
who activate and put into motion the action of rapha, God is the active source 
who dispatches the restorative energy. 

Ps 103:3 

Ksnn' 'snybsb r 6 bn 

• : it “ t : t • A" t : “/•• 

Who pardons all your iniquities, who heals ail your diseases. 

19 Tate, Psalms 51-100, 101. 
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Psalm 103 praises numerous aspects of divine goodness. Verse 3 
suggests that God heals all the diseases ('p'xbnFr^ Kahn). The word diseases 
(D’K'pnn) relates to physical but also figurative diseases, such as disease of the 
land, a plague, etc. 20 It is important to notice that this divine healing 
encompasses all (bis) diseases. This continues and reinforces the already 
familiar theme of God being the only healer of the Israelites. If o^nn, is taken in 
various senses - physical, spiritual, emotional, and figurative - then the restoring 
and transforming power of God is also related to all the areas of human life, or at 
least the life of his faithful ones. This transforming action of the divine rapha 
means either the restoration of a properly intended state of being and 
functionality or sometimes a simple assurance of the continuation of such a state 
or functionality. 

The healing of all diseases stands as a parallel to forgiving all iniquities 
(•qriir^ nfrbn). As in the case of diseases, here also it is God who can forgive all 
(b' 2 ) iniquities. It is in the spirit of Psalms and the larger context of biblical 
theology that healing is related to forgiveness of sins. Similarly, the forgiveness 
is conditioned by the confession of one’s iniquities as it is clearly outlined in Ps 
32:5. On the basis of the text of Ps 103:3 one could argue that forgiveness and 
healing are intrinsically connected. In other words, healing depends on 
forgiveness. From the sequence of the words one sees that this verse speaks 


20 See Deut 29:21 and BDB, 316. 
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first about forgiveness and then healing. This would suggest a logical 
relationship based on a cause/effect connection. Thus, divine forgiveness 
produces divine healing. Yet, the approach of a cause/effect relationship is 
neither necessary nor an essential part of a parallelism as such. Modern study of 
rhetorical figures allows biblical parallelism to “be seen as adding new 
information, containing an intensification or a progression, rather than just going 
over old material in new words.” 21 From this perspective we may understand 
forgiveness and healing as synonymous theological concepts although 
preserving independent identity. God’s healing is similar to divine forgiveness to 
the extent that the expansion of the divine forgiveness leads to divine healing. In 
his commentary on Psalm 103, L. C. Allen put it simply: “healing is a tangible 
result of divine forgiveness.” 22 

Ps 107:20 

sDnirmtfa oxsm inm nb& 

it ■ : • ■■ ~ r a” t : • : t j- : • 

He sent his word and healed them, and delivered them from their destructions. 

Psalm 107 celebrates God’s saving power for those in various kinds of 
distress sometimes caused by their own choice. After the afflicted ones called to 
the Lord (Ps 107:6,13,19, 28) he would rescue them from their peril. The verb 
rapha occurs in the section marked by Ps 107:17-20. Verse 17 informs that the 
fools because of their way of transgression (to), and their iniquities (-py), 

21 Adele Berlin, “Parallelism,” ABD, 5:155. 

22 Leslie Allen, Psalms 101-150 (Word Biblical Commentary 21; Waco, TX: Word Books 
Publisher, 1983), 18. 
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became afflicted (raw). This establishes a connection between the concepts of 
transgression and affliction. The intensity of affliction is compared to being 
brought to the gates of death (rnn nati-w) in verse 18. The next verse says that 
they cried to the Lord in their trouble (is) and he saved (uur) them from their 
distress (nprcn). From verse 20, we learn that God sent forth the word (nap) to 
heal them (xan) and snatched them (d*?o) from their pit (mro). 

The entire psalm has religious and ethical themes. It is not possible to 
determine whether the affliction (n:y) of the fools in Ps 107:17 refers to physical 
illness. 23 Consequently, the verb rapha in verse 20 may or may not mean 
physical healing. On the other hand, it certainly means restoration from the 
negative state illustrated by several negative terms in Ps 107:17-20. This 
restoration is mostly of a spiritual nature, yet it might include physical healing as 
well. 

Psalm 107 presents the word of God as an effective agent of the divine 
healing. The connection between the action of rapha and human agents or 
natural remedies have been attested before. Although in other places the results 
of rapha are often preceded by abstract concepts such as conversion and 
repentance, it is for the first time here in Ps 107 that an abstract concept of divine 
word serves as a direct means of healing. The action of the word comes in 
response to the faith-based plea and the self-intercession of the people. 

Although the nature of the word is spiritual, the divine healing accomplished 


23 The verb m» means being bowed down, depressed, humbied, afflicted, and to humble 
oneself. See BDB, 778. 
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through the word can restore all levels of human life. The healing which God 
performs through his word is compared to snatching, rescuing and saving from 
the peril or the pit. It is a classical example in the Hebrew Bible where the idea of 
healing and saving, or salvation have become synonymous. 

There are other instances where the word ( 12 ?) of God plays the role of an 
agent. The word carrying out divine command appears in Ps 147:15 which 
states “He sends forth His command (rnpx) to the earth; His word (-on) runs very 
speedily.” Isaiah 55:11 mentions a similar agency of the divine word 
accomplishing God’s will on earth. 24 

There is a difference between human agents executing or mediating 
divine rapha and the word of God accomplishing healing. As an agent or a divine 
instrument, the word bypasses the material dimension; it is detectable only 
through the faith of the believer. In contrast, human agents and natural healing 
remedies belong to the tangible world of the senses. Additionally, the word 
appears to function as an expression or manifestation of the divine will 
generating healing results instantly. From this perspective there is no substantial 
difference between God and his word. Consequently, the instrumentality of the 
word, or its agency, belongs to the sphere of symbolism and metaphor. Human 
agents, on the other hand, retain their separate individuality, the power of 


24 In his commentary, Leslie Allen opposes dependence of Ps 107:20 on Isaiah 55:11 
saying “the primary reference seems to be to a priestly oracle of healing... brought from the holy 
place to the enquirer or his proxy waiting in the temple court.” Allen, Psalms 101-150, 59. 
Although this may be correct on the literary level, there is a clear theological connection between 
the cited texts when taken from the perspective of the entire Hebrew Bible. 
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intercession, mediation, and their own discretion when appealing to God for the 
power of rapha. 

Ps 147:3 

mniizvb tfanai 2 b KD'in 

it : - : : a” j : • •• t \ 

He heals the brokenhearted and binds up their wounds. 

Psalm 147 praises God through two interwoven themes: His “power in the 
sphere of nature, both as creator and controller, and his patronage of the 
covenant people, demonstrated in recent history specifically and in the general 
attitude of grace.” 25 Verse 3 carries figurative spiritual contents inserted into the 
frame composed of words related to physical healing. God heals (Kin) those who 
have broken (ind) hearts and binds up (ran) their wounds (rnsy). The use of the 
word heart { 2 b) in the expression brokenhearted clarifies that the action of the 
verb rapha is directed toward the inner man comprising the mind, affections and 
will. 26 Consequently, the verse speaks about the healing of spiritual and 
emotional spheres as well as mental and will-related aspects of a human being. 
The subsequent use of a curative illustration of binding up of the wounds 
reinforces the idea that all these areas - spirit, emotions, mind and will - are 
vulnerable and may be wounded just like the physical body. This points out the 
holistic nature of the theological employment of rapha. The action of rapha goes 


25 Allen, Psalms 101-150, 309. 

26 BOB, 524-25. 
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beyond mere physical healing; it permeates the entire human being with all its 
functions. 

Ecc 3:3 

iniinb run fins 1 ? ns? xisnb ns?*] aVin 1 ? ns? 

A time to kill and a time to heal; a time to tear down and a time to build up. 

This verse presents a combination of four parallelisms expressed 
by four verbs in the Qal infinitive constructs (rhn 1 ?, ais-i 1 ?, fna 1 ?, nip 1 ?). These four 
parallelisms come from four different combinations of the verbs. There are two 
antithetic parallelisms identical with the wording of verse 3: 


1. A time to kill (mni no) and a time to heal (»<i hnb ran) 

2. A time to tear down (fps 1 ? nr) and a time to build up (nip 1 ? ran) 


There are also two synthetic parallelisms based on the meaning of the 


verbs: 


1. A time to kill (mr* nr) and a time to tear down (inns 1 ? nr) 

2. A time to heal (xis-f? ran) and a time to build up (nip 1 ? nr?) 


In the antithetic parallelism rapha is contrasted with killing (pn). In the 
synthetic parallelism rapha is paired with building (np). This shows that in the 
mind of the biblical writer the action of rapha was opposite to the meaning of 
killing and synonymous with the meaning of building. Even though verse 3 offers 
undeniable wisdom insights for daily life it has limited theological implications. If 
there is any theological connotation to rapha in Ecc 3:3 it would be about the 
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proper time for divine healing. In other words, it is God who decides when his 
healing will take place. The effects of divine rapha, on the one hand, cannot be 
prompted or accelerated by human beings; on the other hand, nothing and 
nobody can derail the divine plan or timing for the restoration. 

Summary (Wisdom Literature) 

The action of the verb rapha goes beyond physical healing when directed 
at such objects as heart, soul, and bones. It points to the restoration of the inner 
person, or one’s substance, and self. This means that rapha may include either 
one or all of the following restorations: physical, mental, emotional, and spiritual. 
That gives to rapha a holistic character of healing. Essentially, one can argue 
that in agreement with Psalms, rapha can be applied to any kind of human 
dysfunction that needs to be repaired. According to the expectation of the 
believer and the divine discretion the action of rapha has the potential to 
permeate the entire human being with all its functions. 

The restoring power of rapha in some instances comes as a response to 
an explicit request, a self-intercession offered by the person in need. It can be 
an explicit prayer for healing as in Ps 6:2; 41:4 or a general prayer for help where 
the answer comes in the form of healing, as in Ps 30:2. 

The release of the force of rapha may be related to the intercession of a 
third person. In this case the agent of healing mediates between God and the 
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sufferer pleading for restoration. This is illustrated by the prayers of the people 
for the divine restoration of the land in Ps 60:4. 

The concept of the word of God being an agent of the divine healing, 
illustrates the idea of a spiritual healing agency operating in the realm of faith and 
through faith. It is beyond the sphere of human senses. In some ways the word 
of God identifies with the divine will and thus God himself. This also explains the 
efficacious and speedy results of divine rapha since it issues directly from God, 
the source of healing. 

Revitalization (rapha) of the land illustrates the use of the healing verb 
regarding inanimate objects. This restoration, however, has a moral 
conditioning, it depends on people’s returning to good standing before God. 

The healing action of rapha is related to forgiveness of transgressions as it 
is emphasized in Ps 103:3. There is a double relationship between forgiveness 
and healing. First, forgiveness appears as a prerequisite, a necessary preceding 
step toward healing. 27 Second, forgiveness and healing are synonymous 
concepts in the sense that healing is the expression of the fullness of 
forgiveness. 

Wisdom literature reiterates the teaching that God both wounds and heals 
(Job 5:18; Ps 60:4). Repentance is conditional for the action of rapha, although 
not in all biblical examples. The repentance involves acknowledgment of 

27 The idea of forgiveness as the prerequisite for healing is maintained also by Gerhard 
Hasel. He argues, following J. J. Stamm, that “the themes of healing, forgiveness, and salvation 
are not (and cannot be) separated in Scripture. Healing involves not merely physical restoration; 
it includes the deeper dimension of forgiveness and restoration into fellowship with God.” 

Gerhard Hasel, “Health and Healing in the Old Testament,” 201. 
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committed sins (Ps 41:5), and dissociation from the company of evildoers (Ps 
6 : 8 ). 

In asking for divine healing one can offer two kinds of reasons related to 
and even dependent on each other. The first reason is the miserable condition of 
the sufferer invoking God’s compassion (Ps 6:2-3). The second is the appeal to 
the divine mercy and graciousness understood as personal attributes of Yahweh. 
Reminding God about his compassionate character should motivate him 
sufficiently, as the Psalmist believes, to restore the sufferer to health (Ps 
41:5,11). The two reasons are related because lamenting about one’s miserable 
condition is useless if there is no divine mercy that could remedy the problem. 

On the other hand, divine mercy or graciousness becomes meaningless if there 
is no object to which it could be granted. 

Analysis of rapha in Isaiah 


Isa 6:10 


utfn mi t3txi run nvrrib 'pen 
:ib asm uei inabi vn& v:ixni vrvn roans 

I T/ T : \T T I V • T / T : T : * JT : T : T : v : • I V 

Render the hearts of this people insensitive, their ears dull, and their eyes dim, otherwise 
they might see with their eyes, hear with their ears, understand with their hearts, and return 
and be healed. 


In chapter 6 the Book of Isaiah describes the vision and the call of its 
protagonist. An important function of its narrative is to “justify to his 
contemporaries the prophet’s teaching, unpopular as it might be.” 28 Isaiah’s 


28 Joseph Jensen and William Irwin, "Isaiah 1-39,” NJBC, 234. 
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mission consists in proclaiming the divine word despite people’s refusal to accept 
it. It is their spiritual resistance that renders people’s hearts insensitive, ears dull, 
and eyes dim to the point that the whole prophetic message becomes ineffective. 
For this reason, despite their hearing they will not understand, convert (mui) and 
be healed (asn). The word rapha is used in connection with a conversion verb, 
return (aid). The presence of the conjunctive waw before rapha clarifies that the 
text speaks about returning to God and being healed as two independent 
coordinated actions. In this sense conversion is more of a preceding phase 
rather than a requirement for healing. 

Isa 19:22 

:nxa*n on 1 ? nnsm nirr-w intth xiani nip ons^Tix mn 1 *iayi 

it t : w t t : “ t : at: Ijt • v- : • v vt : Is~t : 

The Lord will strike Egypt, striking but healing; so they will return to the Lord, and he will 
respond to them and will heal them. 

In chapters 13-23, the Book of Isaiah presents oracles against foreign 
nations. The entire chapter 19 is focused on Egypt. Verses 19-22 speak about 
God manifesting himself to the Egyptians, being known and worshipped by the 
Egyptians, freeing them from oppression and healing them. The word rapha is 
used twice in verse 22. First it occurs in connection with God’s striking (*p_j) and 
then healing (xsn) Egypt. The purpose of striking is to induce conversion that 
would result in healing. The second employment of rapha comes with the 
prediction that after the Egyptian return (niti) to the Lord he will heal them (t«n). 
The medicinal use of smiting in order to induce conversion and then procure 
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healing has been seen in other cases, although never in such an intense and 
explicit way. What is the most interesting is that God will manifest himself 
showing compassion and healing to pagans. The action of rapha directed 
towards Egyptians cannot be seen as an isolated instance of divine favor that 
accidentally leaped over Israel’s boundaries. Rather, the action of rapha 
descends upon the Egyptians who already have become converted to God, 
knowing and worshipping him. From this perspective, although they are not the 
same as the people of Israel, they have turned out to be God’s people. Thus, 
rapha is granted no longer to pagans, per se, but to the people who worship and 
fulfill their vows to the Lord. The spiritual and religious meaning of rapha is far- 
reaching. Once a true conversion has taken place, God’s healing powers 
transcend the ethnic boundaries of Israel. 


Isa 30:26 

□Timra rr it 'nann tixt nrbnn tins rrm 

• - t : ■ j v : * t - i- <: t - i- j : tt : - <tt : 

:N2T irora rnai irbr -atirnx 'mrr tzinn nvz nsnti "iito 

it : ■ \t - I -/- - vjv T : < ~: : a - t~ j- : • \ : 

The light of the moon will be as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun will be seven 
times brighter, like the light of seven days, on the day the Lord binds up the fracture of his 
people and heals the bruise He has inflicted. 


Isaiah 30:23-26 talks about Zion’s future prosperity that will coincide with 
the day of the Lord’s judgment. 29 God will make the earth productive with 
streams of running water and plentiful vegetation. This is also the day when the 
Lord will bind up the wounds (inTrix Vnrr ran), and heal the bruises (kbt iron ynai) 


29 The day of the Lord (njn oi’-nx) or “that day” appears also in Isa 2:6-22 and Amos 5:18- 
20. It is a universal day of retribution often described in terms of natural phenomena such as fire, 
storm, and earthquake. For Isaiah this is an event that will take place in history and not at the 
end of the world. See Jensen and Irwin, “Isaiah 1-39,” 232. 
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of his people (Isa 30:26). The theme of restoration of God’s people is parallel to 
the restoration of nature. The motif of binding up (ann) the wounds is seen also in 
other biblical places (Job 5:18; Ezek 34:4; Hos 6:1). God will heal the bruises 
(inti) that he himself inflicted upon his people. This reminds us of the medicinal 
purpose of the divinely sent misfortune as already seen in other healing 
passages. The use of rapha in this verse is placed in a universalistic and 
spiritual framework of restoration. At the same time the process of restoration 
indicated by rapha is accompanied by general destruction seen as the day of the 
great slaughter when the towers fall (cb-un bwa an ann ar?), v. 25. Parallel 
descriptions in Isa 2:6-22 inform us that the divine judgment will terrorize not only 
the unfaithful ones of his people but also the pagans. It is the judgment against 

r 

human pride, arrogance and idols (Isa 2:12,17,18). Although the annihilation of 
Yahweh’s adversaries will result in the state of universal restoration {rapha), the 
only explicitly mentioned beneficiaries of the divine healing are the Israelites (v. 
26). One may observe two issues regarding the universality of the event. First, it 
is evident from the text that the judgment goes beyond the boundaries of Israel, 
encompassing other nations, and thus it is universal. Secondly, the universality 
of the restoration regards only nature and the people of God, apparently 
excluding pagan nations. It is important to notice that the healing on such a large 
scale relates to the destruction of ungodly forces of equally impressive size. 

From the ethical perspective the healing is linked here to the elimination of evil 
understood as practices or attitudes unacceptable to God. This leads us to the 
observation that the word rapha acquires in Isaiah a new, eschatological 
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dimension. It might be correct to say that Isaiah understood such a restoration in 
historical terms, 30 yet the idea of eliminating evil and restoring things to the 
original divine plan unmistakably points toward the last days of this world. 


Isa 53:5 


vbv nolo irniiiJO koio uiJdan bbtv: xim 

itvnnni 

IT t : • \ t - 


But he was pierced through for our transgressions, he was crushed for our iniquities; the 
chastening for our well-being fell upon him, and by his scourging we are healed. 


The figure of the Servant of Yahweh appears in Isaiah 49-53. He is the 
one who makes the expiation of sin and performs the spiritual liberation of Israel 
through his own suffering. The entire chapter 53 uses very intense illustrations of 
pain and suffering befalling the Servant. In verses 3-4 the Servant is said to be a 
man of suffering (nixan), who endured pain (aixan) on behalf of the people, and 
bore their infirmity (’bn). He was pierced (bbn) for people’s offenses (inis), and 
crushed (xon) for their iniquities (yii>) as we learn in v. 5. By his voluntary suffering 
the Servant of Yahweh bore the sins of many (cra-™pn), v. 12. He also interceded 
for the transgressors (:jpep □■OTabi). It is made explicit that God laid upon his 
servant the guilt of his people (yia), v. 6, and smitten him for their transgressions 
{vm), v. 8. Despite the innocence of the Servant (v. 9), God was pleased to 
crush him (ixan ysn nvm), v. 10. The giving of the life on the part of the Servant 
acquires the meaning of a guilt offering (duix), v. 10. 


30 Jensen and Irwin, "Isaiah 1-39,” 232. 
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The word rapha occurs in verse 5b where the reader learns that the 
chastisement (-ioin) of the Servant produced a well-being (nPm) for the people and 
that by his stripes (nman) they were healed (xEn). The theological implications of 
this narrative are far-reaching. 

First there are some elements already found in other writings of the 
Hebrew Bible regarding the connection between transgression and punishment. 
Transgressions (pr, sref?, xpn) led to infirmity ('‘pn) and suffering (niton). The 
narrator emphatically states that those were our infirmities and our sufferings (v. 
4). The element of expiation is known also from other biblical passages, 31 and 
so is the idea of intercession on behalf of ohers. 32 Similarly, divine healing as the 
closure to the situation of spiritual, social, religious, or physical dysfunction 
occurs in many other rapha contexts. 

Second, there are some new elements, unique either by their appearance 
or their intensity. The most striking is the idea of vicarious voluntary physical 
suffering leading to the healing of others. Verse 5b can be taken as a 
synonymous parallelism 

His chastisement (nwn) produces well-being (a*<p) 

His stripes (rn-on) produce healing (neti) 


31 For example when Abimelech and the Philistines offered gifts for the reparation of their 
transgressions (Gen 20:15; 1 Sam 6:3). 

32 Abraham's prayer on behalf of Abimelech and Moses’ prayer for Miriam illustrate the 
element of intercession in the healing passages with rapha (Gen 20:17; Num 12:13). 
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The above parallelism illustrates that the painful experience of the Servant 
of Yahweh leads to restoration resulting in well-being. Lexically, the verb rapha 
and the noun shalom indicate different things. Yet, in this passage there is a 
theological correlation between the two. Rapha means the action leading to the 
completion of the healing process, the final restoration to the desired state that 
existed before or at least was intended to be. Shalom appears as the result of 
rapha. The word shalom can be qualified as the ongoing endurance of the 
effects of rapha. While it is not concerned with the process of restoration per se, 
it emphasizes the continuity of the good state and proper functionality of the 
grammatical beneficiary of the action of rapha. In some other passages biblical 
writers use either rapha or marpe to indicate that state of well-being, when rapha 
and marpe are employed in the sense of divine blessing without reference to 
previous negative states, situations of illness or dysfunction either social, 
emotional, spiritual or physical. 

Another unique element found in Isaiah 53 is that the Servant, although 
crushed with illness, is innocent on the personal level. Similarities can be traced 
to various offerings of animals for the expiation of sins of the people where an 
innocent animal was sacrificed. The comparison drawn between the Servant and 
a lamb led to slaughter evokes the Paschal ritual of sacrificing a lamb. In any 
case, the deeper meaning is spiritual; that is, the removal of transgressions that 
disrupted a proper relationship with God. 

The image of God in Isaiah 53 is consistent with most other biblical rapha 
passages. God punishes the transgression by sending infirmities of various 
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kinds. He uses illness as a medicinal means that should quicken the sick to 
acknowledge the sin and begin the conversion. Prayer, intercession or expiatory 
elements may be used to prompt or assure divine healing. Then the healing 
comes at the end and restores things to their original course. But what is 
surprising in Isaiah 53 is the intensity of the divine urge to punish the guilt. God 
delights (yan), v. 10, in smiting and crushing the innocent Servant. Divine disgust 
with iniquity takes the form of a violent reaction resulting in extremely harsh 
punishment of the transgressor that leads to death (nin), v. 12. This intensity of 
chastisement becomes even more acute when it is realized that the 
transgressions of many are placed only on one individual who becomes a 
substitute transgressor even in his innocence. The Servant of Yahweh is a 
perfect agent of the divine healing. He not only intercedes for the transgressors 
but also voluntary submits himself to suffering and death to obtain for them divine 
pardon and justification. The benefits of rapha are granted at the expense of his 
own wounds. 

Finally, one can discern two urges apparent through divine actions that 
appear to be contradictory. First, there is a compelling drive to punish the 
transgression and thus to disrupt and destroy what is whole and healthy on a 
physical, visible or external level. Second, it is a forceful need to grant 
restoration in the form of the action of rapha. This restoration aims first at the 
spiritual, moral, ethical and internal level but eventually may project itself to 
physical and external healing. Even though both divine compulsions, a need to 
punish (destroy) and a need to heal (restore), seem contradictory they coexist in 
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the biblical pattern of transgression-punishment-conversion-restoration. From 
this perspective the divine application of striking with illness and destruction, as 
paradoxical as it seems, is the early stage of the restoration process that 
becomes final with the issuing of the force of rapha. A form critical observation 
can be made at this point. Theologically, Yahweh’s healing and restoration does 
not begin with the action of rapha. Instead, it is preceded by other stages, 
disruptive and destructive ones. Thus, the action of rapha, strictly speaking, 
involves only the final stage of the restoration or healing. Conversely, the 
process of healing or restoration starts even before the action of rapha is put into 
motion. It can be detected already in the process of divinely sent illness, 
destruction or misfortune. 

Isa 57:18-19 

ib o'Dra nbrni inraxi inxsnxi 'rrm ra-n is 

it _ : \ •/• i* s“ “ : a** t : v : * \* t /t t : 

mrr nnx ainpbi pirn 1 ? DTiatt? p'2] pia) alia 19 

18 I have seen his ways, but I will heal him; I will lead him and restore comfort to him and 
to his mourners. 19 Creating the praise of the lips, peace, peace to him who is far and to 
him who is near, says the Lord, and I will heal him. 

Isaiah 57:14-21 speaks about the divine comfort for the afflicted faithful 
ones. God manifests himself as the one who revives the spirits of the dejected 
and the hearts of the crushed (v. 15). His anger and striking was caused by 
people’s avarice (»sa), iniquity (py) and unwillingness to convert by persisting in 
their own ways (v, 17), yet the divine wrath will not last forever (v 16). Despite 
their evil ways God promises healing (xan), guidance (nra) and restoration of 
comfort (d’oto) in verse 18. In verse 19, healing (xan), is accompanied by the 
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promise of well-being and peace (mbra). The text uses the third person singular 
masculine, thus speaking of the collective nation of Israel as him. 

In addition to the typical pattern of transgression-punishment-healing, one 
may notice divine justification of anger and punishment, namely, the rebellious 
way of the people. Both rapha and shalom will be bestowed upon the faithful 
ones after their medicinal ordeal is over. The wicked (vti-i) however, will not take 
part either in healing or in peace; there is no shalom for the wicked (Isa 57:20- 
21 ). 


Summary (Isaiah) 


Whether a healing takes places depends on several factors. From Isa 
6:10 one infers that the unwillingness to convert, that is to change one’s present 
conduct, prevents the understanding of messages calling for reform. In other 
words, those who are content with their sinful life will miss the reasons for the 
internal transformation (shuv) no matter how clear or obvious the message is. It 
is their own internal disposition that prevents them from conversion (shuv). Since 
conversion appears to be a necessary step before healing they exclude 
themselves also from healing by resisting the notion of personal transformation. 
Isaiah explicitly connects shuv , the action of returning to God with the 
subsequent rapha, the action of healing. While it is God who powers the action 
of rapha, it is an individual, a human being, who puts into motion the power of 
shuv. Presented with the fact of human conversion God has no means to 
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restrain his healing force. Thus, the healing of a sick individual depends on both 
human and divine action. The divine action may be taken for granted, it is 
always available, as long as the human part is done, i.e., the conversion. This 
means that the effectiveness of the divine healing depends totally on the human 
transformation. The internal personal change ( shuv , conversion, transformation) 
assures two subsequent steps leading to full restoration ( rapha ). First, it 
activates the divine healing power. Second, it opens spiritual channels through 
which this healing power can reach and restore the sick. 

The noun shalom may accompany the action of the verb rapha (Isa 53:5; 
57:18). Both words refer to divine benefits granted to believers. In Isa 53 rapha 
and shalom are the benefits obtained from vicarious suffering of the Servant of 
Yahweh. 

The use of rapha comes with the idea of universal restoration preceded by 
universal judgment (Isa 30:26). The judgment indicates the destruction of the 
illness consisting in disregard for God’s law and everything that it entails. The 
destruction assumes the character of a forceful healing after admonitions and 
persuasions have failed. There is no element of conversion in this kind of 
healing. It is a unilateral action of God intended to eradicate evil and restore 
things to their proper nature and functionality. Although Isaiah might have 
envisioned the judgment and the restoration in temporary categories, there are 
some indications that the definitive healing will have an eschatological character. 

Isaiah reiterates and elaborates the teaching about God wounding in order 
to produce restoration (Deut 32:39). The healing of the Egyptians in Isa 19:22 
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represents the case where God applies the same procedure of wounding and 
healing to pagans as he usually does to his people. The final goal of striking is to 
induce conversion leading to the healing of the Egyptians understood as the 
adherence to the only true God. This is the ultimate meaning of the spiritual 
aspect of the action of rapha: the establishment or re-creation of harmony and 
unity with God. Isaiah believes that the Hebrew deity is actively interested in 
bestowing the benefits of rapha beyond Israel. Thus, even pagans may enter 
into a harmonious relationship with God as long as they come to him through 
conversion (Isa 66:17-23). 

The image of the Servant of Yahweh (Isa 53), a perfect agent of the divine 
healing, introduces a series of theological implications related to the verb rapha. 
Among these are: vicarious voluntary physical suffering of the innocent, expiation 
for the sins of many, intercession for transgressors, and sacrificing one’s life for 
the justification, healing, and well-being of others. For Isaiah, the physical pain of 
an innocent person can serve as a remedy for the spiritual illness of many. The 
pain obliterates the guilt of transgression. 

Isaiah 53 brings forth two intense urges residing in God; punishing and 
healing. Both desires find their place in the biblical process of transgression- 
punishment-conversion-restoration. It is a theological pattern. What precedes 
transgression is the original state of health (well-being) or proper function as it 
was divinely intended or at least acceptable. When transgression disrupts this 
original state of health, then medicinal punishment follows. It is supposed to 
induce repentance either heart-felt or just because of a mere fear of punishment. 
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As seen in other rapha passages, repentance may be accompanied by 
intercession of an agent of healing, expiatory practices, or self-intercession. 
Eventually, the divine healing is granted and things are restored to their good 
original pattern of being or functioning. Thus a more complete cycle can be seen 
as: health-disruption-punishment-repentance-restoration-health. From this 
perspective the desire of punishing relates closely to the desire of healing. The 
ultimate meaning of both desires is to have people healthy, namely living in well¬ 
being, harmony and closeness to Yahweh. 

Analysis of rapha in Jeremiah 


Jer 3:22 

nirr nm ^ ib uan n:rrairan nsix D^zmi iras mw 
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Return, O faithless sons, I will heal your faithlessness. Behold, we come to you; for you are 
the Lord our God. 

The fragment of Jeremiah 3:19-25 illustrates theological interaction 
between human conversion and divine restoration. God’s original desire to treat 
the people of Israel as his children (v. 19) was countered with people’s 
unfaithfulness (v. 20), perversion (rm>) and the forgetfulness of God (v. 21). In 
this situation of religious and ethical dissension God made a call for conversion 
(dto) to his rebellious children so that he could cure (Kan) their apostasy (rnrap), (v. 
22). The text says that people promptly returned to God (v. 22), acknowledging 
him as the only salvation (ninuin) of Israel (v. 23). They admitted both their sins 
against God («mx man irn'^x ninV-D), and not listening to his voice (irr6x rrirp ‘tfpa 
uynti xbi) since the days of their fathers (v. 25). 
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This fragment presents an idealistic situation where people speedily 
recognize their transgression and return to God. It is important to notice that the 
action of rapha is not directed toward the people but toward their unfaithfulness 
(rnitfp). Although in the final analysis the fragment is about the healing of the 
people, the text itself points to the restoration of an ethical religious quality, or 
rather the lack of thereof, namely meshubah. The word meshubah has a 
negative meaning of turning away from God and it is the opposite of being 
faithful. It is this negative concept that illustrates the condition of the people. 
Negative concepts of various kinds occur in many other verses with rapha and 
even constitute a sort of pre-condition, or assumption of existence of a negative 
state that needs to be transformed. Typically, it is either sickness that needs to 
concede to health or other states of dysfunction that must be returned to their 
original functionality. The same theological concepts of healing apostasy (annum 
ns-in), although with an alternative spelling, is found in Hosea 14:5. 

Jer 6:14; 8:11 

rmbuj ■pxi Dibttf Dibtzj -mS nbprbv ''ny nnttrnx wbti 

They have healed the brokenness of my people superficially, saying, peace, peace, but 
there is no peace. 

In the general situation of people’s wrongdoing (v. 10) and impending 
divine castigation (v. 11 ) the prophets and the priests falsely assure people of 
peace (vv. 13-14). Their unfounded and misleading utterances heal (xsn) the 
fracture (- 13 #) of the people only slightly, as the adverbial phrase nbprby, 
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suggests. 33 The ineffectiveness of this human healing is caused by the lack of 
true repentance that people are unable to attain because of the false, soothing 
teaching of the prophets and priests. Thus, the connection between rapha and 
the proclamation of shalom in v. 14 is sarcastic. For Jeremiah there is no peace 
and there is no healing without elimination of iniquity and conversion to God. 

Jeremiah 8:11 is a doublet of 6:14 with the difference that'^ 2 ; npp-nx, “the 
brokenness of my people becomes” 'ss-ra -aarm, “the brokenness of the 
daughter of my people.” In Jeremiah “daughter of my people” (wn?) designates 
Jerusalem. 34 The overall meaning of rapha, whether referring to people or 
daughter of my people, remains the same. 

Jer 8:22 

rrasrna nb“ix nnSu *6 ima ^ Dtf rx xstdx nite rx '■nan 
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Is there no balm in Gilead? Is there no physician there? Why then has not the health of the 
daughter of my people been restored? 

Jeremiah 8:18-23 expresses his grief over his people’s suffering. The 
idea that the Lord departed from Zion (v. 19) and brought about the ruin of the 
people of Jerusalem (’py-n?) causes Jeremiah to question the effectiveness of 
human physicians. Gilead, its physicians and its healing balm (ni?) are useless in 
healing moral wounds of the people. The word rapha is used here as a Qal 
participle, meaning “physician” (xsh). Although it is about the spiritual healing of 

33 The phrase derives from the verb bbg, be slight, swift, trifling. See BDB, 886. 

34 Guy Couturier, “Jeremiah,” NJBC, 274. The expression -aym, occurs once in Isa 22:4, 
but it is a favorite expression of Jeremiah and Lamentations. See Jer 4:11; 6:26; 8:11,19, 21-22; 
9:1, 7; 14:17; Lam 2:11; 3:48; 4:3, 6,10. 
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the people, Jeremiah uses illustrations coming from physical restoration of 
wounds, specifically the image of new flesh that grows at the wounded spot as it 
is indicated by the use of nanx. 

The word rapha , in its participial form “physician,” does not directly provide 
any theological reflection. In the wider context, however, one can see that 
because of the advanced stage of the moral sickness and religious infidelity 
human remedies can be of no help. Only divine rapha can bring about a 
transformation and true restoration. 

Jer 15:18 

rrnn T'n KEnn 'nutoK tooi ns:i v aio rrn nab 
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Why has my pain been perpetual and my wound incurable, refusing to be healed? Will you 
indeed be to me like a deceptive stream with water that is unreliable? 

Jeremiah 15:10-21 focuses on the internal crises that the prophet 
undergoes in his mission. It is composed of two parts: Jeremiah’s complaints 
(vv. 15-18) and Yahweh’s answers (vv. 19-21). Verses 10-14 are believed to be a 
later addition. 35 While pursuing his original call filled with the powerful promise of 
divine assistance (Jer 1:18-19), Jeremiah becomes increasingly frustrated with 
people’s refusal to pay attention to his messages. The rejection of the messages 
and personal attacks on the prophet render his life miserable and cursed. It is in 
this context that Jeremiah asks God in verse 18 about his continuous pain (axa), 
incurable wounds (nag) that refuse to be healed (xan). Jeremiah’s suffering is 


35 Couturier, “Jeremiah,” 280. 
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illustrated in terms of physical pain and injuries, yet it is only an image for his 
internal emotional and spiritual disruption that causes frustration and anguish. 
Divine response with a possibility of restoration comes in the following verse 19. 
The verb rapha is not used in this verse, however the contents of the restoration 
typically carried by rapha are present. The restoration is conditional and 
depends on Jeremiah’s willingness to convert (ara). It is a different conversion 
than what is expected from the rest of the people. For Jeremiah, it is the re¬ 
establishment of his trust in Yahweh. This conversion requires faith in the 
wisdom and effectiveness of the carrying of the divine message despite its 
apparent failure. If Jeremiah is able to put his trust in God and thus resume his 
mission, God will restore him. Divine restoration in verse 19 is expressed by the 
same word shuv(-ihvn ’a 1 ? 'p-mi aitfrrnK), if you return (m<a) I will return you (ami) to 
stand in my presence. Theological dependence of rapha on shuv appears 
frequently in biblical verses regardless whether the word shuv is actually used or 
just implied as a concept. The double use of shuv in verse 19 can be seen as a 
theological paradox or irony, but above all it expresses the sequence of the 
process of rapha. Man must initiate his turning to God so that God can turn to 
him and then restore him. 

Jeremiah 15:18-19 illustrates a unique condition that requires the action of 
rapha. It is not a physical sickness (at least not in the first place), not a state of 
religious infidelity or moral corruption, but a lack of trust in the sense and success 
of the mandated divine mission. It is a personal disappointment with the vocation 
assigned to the prophet. It is about the messenger of the divine healing who is in 
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need of his own healing. The two kinds of healing are of a different nature yet 
they both spring from the divine rapha. In some ways Jeremiah’s lack of trust in 
God can be compared to his people’s religious unfaithfulness resulting in turning 
to foreign gods or reliance on political alliances. The reason for turning to gods 
and rulers other than Yahweh must have been produced by what people 
perceived as the absence or ineffectiveness of God in their vital daily affairs. 
Within the framework of Yahwism, this lack of trust is considered a serious 
transgression, idolatry, and unfaithfulness. 

Jer 17:14 

:nnx vfenn ^ nuttnai xs-ini 'mrr 
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Heal me, O Lord, and I will be healed; save me and I will be saved, for you are my praise. 

In this verse Jeremiah prays for his own healing and salvation. It is in the 
context of his preaching of divinely ordained misfortune and the prayer for divine 
vengeance on his persecutors (Jer 17:14-18). If these verses are read in 
connection with Jer 15:18-19, then they imply the prophet’s conversion and the 
renewal of his call. At this point the prophet is asking for rapha and yasha (jjo;), 
the latter understood more as deliverance than theological salvation as in the 
later Christian proclamation. 36 Consequently, if rapha is paralleled with yasha 
then the action of rapha indicates also a liberation, deliverance and rescue from 
a disadvantageous state, condition or situation. Despite their independent lexical 
and semantic ranges, rapha and yasha in some contexts can be taken as 


36 For more on yasha see BOB, 446-47. 
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describing the same results. One needs to notice that for both verbs there is an 
implied pre-existing negative situation which requires the action of either rapha or 
yasha so that the original state of proper functioning and being might be restored. 


Jer 19:11 

nas nixiis rnrr “idxtd nrrbx 'rrmi 
'^stix '"latf* “i ms nx-fn *n?rrnxi mn nun-nx 12m 
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And say to them, thus says the Lord of hosts, just so will I break this people and this city, 
even as one breaks a potter's vessel, which cannot again be repaired; and they will bury in 
Topheth because there is no other place for burial. 

The entire chapter 19 of the Book of Jeremiah is dedicated to the divine 
reproach and the announcement of an upcoming punishment for the people of 
Jerusalem. Verse 11 specifies the divine threat. God’s menace of breaking (- 0 ti) 
his people and the city indicates a military incursion of the enemy and the horrors 
of the siege. This fierce punishment is compared to the shattering of a potter’s 
vessel. The destruction of the vessel is irreparable (nsnn 1 ? pc-rxp ). 37 


Jer 30:17 

nma mmaxa nxsnx ipnlsacn lb nmx n^ux^b 

:Ttb px X s n ixpp 

For I will restore you to health and I will heal you of your wounds, declares the Lord, 
because they have called you an outcast, saying: It is Zion; no one cares for her. 

This healing fragment is placed in the large section promising the 
restoration of Israel (Jer 30:1-31:40), that reaches its climax in the vision of the 


37 Editors of the BHS placed in the text the verb rts-i, yet the note informs us that many 
codices prefer xs-i. See BHS, 820. 
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new covenant (train nna), with Israel and Judah (Jer 31:31). Before the 
restoration is produced, the prophecy discusses illnesses of the people and 
punishments leading to deliverance and healing. Jeremiah 30:12 mentions 
incurable fracture (^irra 1 ? um) and serious injury (ijnso r6m). Both words - fracture 
(-qai) and wound (nan) - occur in connection with rapha in other biblical passages. 
Jeremiah 30:13b reinforces the image of incurable sickness of God’s people 
saying: there is no healing (nxisi) for its sore (-mn), no recovery (n'ran) for Israel 
(-^ nbm nixai iiia t ?). Despite this incurable situation, God promises in verse 17 
to bring health fab nanx n^itx) to his people, and to heal their wounds (-xs-.x 
I’nisaai). The incurable becomes curable because of the power of the divine 
healer. The incurability of Israel needs to be placed in the human context 
because the reliance on human powers and politics proves to be deceptive (Jer 
30:14). God is the only restoring and healing power even of what in human 
judgment is impossible. Verse 15b offers justifications of divine punishments 
which are great iniquity (■$» an), and numerous sins (rpnxbn mxv). Verse 22 offers 
reasons for curing, namely, God’s unique possession of his people “you are my 
people and I will be your God.” The final verse of the entire chapter, verse 24, 
explains the reason for the divine anger that caused misfortunes of his people. 

As mentioned above, iniquity, transgressions and sin are responsible for divine 
wrath. But there is another aspect to it according to verse 24. God’s anger will 
not cease (nra) until “He has performed and accomplished the intent of his heart.” 
This statement on the one hand stresses the medicinal character of divine 
punishment that appears also in other biblical passages. On the other hand, 
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there is yet another aspect, which is the medicinal character of the divine wrath 

Jer 33:6 

mn» nhb ottosti kb*toi mix nb-nbuo 

•jv *: v t j * " ■ : a* t : \" : - /t -j vt v -s - s* : * 

iv v: v \ t 

Behold, I will bring to it health and healing, and I will heal them; and I will reveal to them an 
abundance of peace and truth. 

Jeremiah 33 envisions the restoration of Jerusalem. While the prophet is 
still imprisoned in Jerusalem the Lord directs to him the word promising a bright 
future for the city. God compels Jeremiah to call upon Him so that great things 
beyond the knowledge of the prophet may be revealed to him (Jer 33:3). Verse 6 
is saturated with the motifs of healing of the people of Jerusalem. First it is the 
promise of bringing health (rnrw)- healing (xa-ib), and the action of healing (xnn). 
The grouping of three healing words in one verse intensifies the meaning of the 
promise. At the same time, it shows that each word, despite their common 
semantic range, has its own unique meaning. The delineation of semantic 
differences as understood by the original audience may be at its best difficult, 
and at its worst impossible. Second, in addition to the intense healing 
restoration, the divine oracle assures them the unveiling of peace (oibti) and truth 
(nax). The link between rapha and shalom has been seen before, but the 
connection between rapha and emet is original to this passage. This connection 
is interesting and might signify two things, depending on the meaning of emet. If 
emet (rax) is taken in its meaning of firmness, reliability, stability and 
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continuance, 38 then the relationship between rapha and emet would emphasize 
the stability of the restoration. This restoration cannot be taken away; it stands 
firm since it is based on the divine covenant with Jeremiah’s people that cannot 
be broken (Jer 33:20-21). If emet is intended as truth, then one could argue that 
it is in the context of falsehoods announced by religious leaders, prophets and 
priests, that eventually lead to destruction and exile. After the healing, all false 
teachings will be replaced by truth intended as “a body of ethical or religious 
knowledge.” 39 Both interpretations of emet seem to be legitimate in relation to 
the restorative character of rapha. 

Jer 51:8-9 

:KDhn nniKP&b 'ns Tip rr6jj intfm bin nbs: dknD 8 

tthx ijbai mats nns-H bMTix pira-i] funai) 9 

:n , pma-"ii? Kteai ntbsuto b^'rrbx inr’3 

8 Suddenly Babylon has fallen and been broken; wail over her! Bring balm for her pain; 
perhaps she may be healed. 9 We applied healing to Babylon, but she was not healed; 
forsake her and let us each go to his own country, for her judgment has reached to heaven 
and towers up to the very skies. 

The lengthy chapter 51 reveals the second prophecy against Babylon. 
Judah and Israel are assured that they are not widowed of their God, the Lord of 
Hosts (Jer 51:5). Yet, the vengeance of the Lord, especially for his Temple, is 
irrevocable (Jer 51:6,11,12). The word rapha occurs in two consecutive verses, 
in Jer 51:8-9. The healing of Babylon is mentioned with derisory and mocking 
intent. We find typical words that indicate a need for rapha. Babylon has fallen 

38 See BOB, 54. 

39 BOB, 54. 
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and been broken (-nra). She needs balm (-ng) to sooth her pain (axpo). The text 
speculates about Babylon: perhaps she may be healed (xsn), v. 8. The 
derisory tone comes with the expressions “wail over her! Bring balm for her pain!” 
as if the oppressed people were deeply concerned with the fate of the hated 
oppressor. Verse 9 supplies a response to the mocking command in v. 8 to 
attempt to alleviate pains and to heal Babylon. The response is negative stating 
that we were healed (men, Piel Perfect), but she was not healed (nns-n kV], Niphal 
Perfect). Thus, the disease of Babylon is incurable. Even though it was only a 
hypothetical, mocking scenario, human agents were unable to carry out an 
effective healing. Yet, Jeremiah 30:17, analyzed before, taught that God was 
able to cure what was incurable when it concerned his people. The case of 
Babylon is different, here God does not want to perform the healing, his 
vengeance is resolved to destroy the city beyond recovery (Jer 51:11-12). This 
passage is another illustration of how the use of rapha does not mean the 
materialization of the healing but its definitive absence. 


Summary (Jeremiah) 


The Book of Jeremiah connects the need of repentance ( shuv ) with the 
subsequent action of rapha just as seen in other biblical books (Jer 3:22; 15:IQ- 
21). This means that healing remains only a possibility dependent upon 
conversion. In addition to the traditional moral understanding of conversion, 
Jeremiah speaks about a conversion from the lack of faith and trust in the 
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guidance, sense and effectiveness of divine actions that apparently produce no 
results other than the prophet’s suffering. This conversion, like the moral one, is 
also conditional for obtaining divine healing (Jer 15:19). In its theological usage, 
the action of rapha is subordinated and dependent on the action of shuv. This 
seems to be the case for the Book of Jermiah and many other passages. It is 
also true, on the other hand, that in a few instances of its theological employment 
rapha may operate independently of conversion. 

The action of rapha may be directed to abstract concepts such as 
unfaithfulness (rmm), and brokenness (-am) as illustrated by Jer 3:22; 6:14; 8:11. 
These abstract states of being are synonymous with the negative condition of the 
people that requires divine restoration. The theme of healing of unfaithfulness 
occurs also in Hos 14:5. 

Jeremiah contrasts divine healing with the ineffective attempts of human 
healing. Human healing tends to be superficial (Jer 6:14; 8:11), and 
unsuccessful (Jer 8:22; 51:8). But, when rapha issues from the divine will then it 
can accomplish healings that are in human judgment impossible (Jer 30:12-17). 
As illustrated in Jer 30:17, God can cure what is incurable as long as he wants to 
do so. 

In addition to the rapha-shalom benefits of divine restoration after 
conversion, Jeremiah 33 adds another positive aspect, truth ( emet ). In this 
sense truth points to the body of ethical and religious knowledge. It implies 
adherence to religious orthodoxy resulting from spiritual understanding of the 
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meaning of the divine law. However, neither shalom nor rapha may take place 
without the prior elimination of iniquity followed by conversion (Jer 6:14). 

There is mention of the failed healing of the pagan city of Babylon. The 
healing was unsuccessful because of a lack of repentance on the part of 
Babylon. It addition, only humans attempted to heal the city while God, because 
of the lack of conversion, was not interested in assuring the effects of rapha for 
the unrepentant people. Since conversion is essential in the healing process, 
one may assume that God would restore Babylon if its inhabitants changed their 
evil ways, just as it happened to the inhabitants of Nineveh after the preaching of 
Jonah. Divine healing granted to the Egyptians in Isa 19:22 and the sparing of 
the inhabitants of Nineveh upon the preaching of Jonah support the idea that 
also in Jeremiah the granting of rapha was not limited to the people of the 
Covenant, but to those who were willing to turn to God. 

The notions of healing and salvation become almost synonymous. 
Jeremiah 17:14 parallels the action of rapha with that of yasha. Typically, both 
healing and saving evoke a previous negative state which requires the action of 
rescuing, deliverance and liberation. Additionally, both verbs indicate the 
completion of a transition from a negative to a positive situation. 

Analysis of rapha in Hosea 


Hos 5:13 

nSffl"] bnsK inrp-nK 'rnmn T^irnK onpx *n»i 

nira Cara nnn6i ns 1 ? x's '•b ' L ?3v *6 Kirn 3T 

When Ephraim saw his sickness, and Judah his wound, then Ephraim went to Assyria and 
sent to King Jareb. But he is unable to heal you, or to cure you of your wound. 
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Hosea 5 describes religious unfaithfulness of the people and leaders of 
Israel, Judah, and Ephraim (Hos 5:1-7). In the second section of the chapter 
(Hos 5:8-15), Hosea laments that in the situation of political trouble Ephraim and 
Judah looked for healing from Assyria instead of turning to their God. Verse 13 
discusses the healing. Both Ephraim and Judah have recognized respectively 
their sickness (^n), and wound (-lira) and turned for help to Assyria. This proved 
useless because the king of Assyria could (^b;) neither heal them (ns n), nor make 
depart (nna) their wound (ira). 40 

Hosea reasons that wicked deeds (y?i ;a) and the spirit of religious harlotry 
prevent Ephraim and Judah from returning (aim) to God (Hos 5:4). Consequently, 
true healing is impossible since the condition of repentance and conversion has 
not been met. Given his people’s reluctance to convert, God decides to withdraw 
his presence from them hoping that this will push them towards repentance (Hos 
5:15). Hosea 5:13 is yet another example of the teaching that God is the only 
healer of his people. The healing, however, must be preceded by the creation of 
a proper internal disposition of the “sick,” that is, by repentance and conversion. 

Hos 6:1 

t ttKBTi *nD xin ^ mrr-bx 

r* : : - : l- t : ■ : I\tt / »• t : v t j t : : 

Come, let us return to the Lord. For he has torn us, but he will heal us; he has wounded us, 
but he will bandage us. 


40 The verb nn: functions as a healing verb meaning the departure of a wound or affliction, 
in other words healing, or curing. See BDB, 155. 
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The sixth chapter of Hosea 6 is composed of two parts. The first section, 
Hos 6:1-3 transmits people’s words expressing a desire to return to God and be 
healed. For Hosea, however, these words are not sincere since there is no 
sufficient change in people’s attitude. 41 The lack of sincerity can be deduced 
from the second part of the chapter, Hos 6:4-11 where God expresses his 
frustration with the people. 42 

Should the desire for conversion be sincere, then Hos 6:1-3 would 
express the beautiful process of true divine healing, a paradigm of restoration. 
Hosea 5:16b offers the first element of conversion: “In their affliction (ns) they 
shall earnestly seek me.” The next step is offered by Hos 6:1 where people 
encourage each other to return (rrra) to God for healing and binding of their 
wounds (mn). From the same verse the reader learns that people understand 
that it is Yahweh who tore (*ina) and struck (no:) them. The verse forms a 
synonymous parallelism expressing the process of the divine rapha as a 
transition from a negative state to a positive one. Verbs are the indicators of 
those states: 


From tearing apart ('po) to restoring ( r pts) 
From striking (no:) to binding up ('inn). 


41 See Dennis McCarthy and Roland Murphy, “Hosea,” NJBC, 223. 

42 Yahweh accuses them of superficial piety (Hos 6:4), violation of the covenant, being 
untrue to him (Hos 6:5), and evil acts (Hos 6:8-9). It is in this context that famous words 
expressing divine preference are said: “It is mercy that I desire, and not sacrifice, knowledge of 
God more than burnt-offerings,” Hos 6:6. Harsh prophetic rebukes are due to people’s disregard 
for God’s will (Hos 6:5). 
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The hope for the divine healing becomes certitude to the point that the 
people of Israel speak of themselves as being revived and returned to life in 
order to live in His presence (v. 2). The commitment to knowing God will assure 
that He will come to his people like the rain (v.3). These poetic illustrations list 
what the divine healing produces: internal revival and life in the presence of the 
Lord. Unfortunately, despite the beautiful phraseology, Ephraim, Judah and 
Israel are not committed to changing their ways. The speech about the divine 
healing restoration may express only people’s realization that God is the only 
healer of their misfortunes. They understand that turning to him (mtzi) is 
necessary to transform the situation of illness into prosperity. Yet, the change 
they intend remains superficial, and as such ineffective, since it does not involve 
the transformation of their hearts. People are willing to make sacrifices and 
holocausts for God, yet are not ready to love and know him (v. 6). Through this, 
Hosea points to a new aspect involved in the divine healing, that is, a heartfelt 
and loving acceptance of God. This means that a legalistic and ritualistic 
conversion is insufficient since it does not necessarily involve the engagement of 
the heart. 

Hos 7:1 

"ip© &J 7 S 'p niini bnax lit: birwb 'ks-d 

:nns ina tatfa xiir 3321 

I 1 - \ : /- t t jt- : 

When I would heal Israel, the iniquity of Ephraim is uncovered, and the evil deeds of 

Samaria, for they deal falsely; the thief enters in, bandits raid outside. 

Hosea 7:1-2 continues the theme of divine frustration with his people and 
it is a logical continuation of Hos 6:4-11 discussed above. The presence of 
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iniquity (yii?), and evil deeds (m??), leaves Yahweh only wishing for the day when 
he can heal (s«n) his people. This verse brings an important contribution to the 
entire treatment of the divine rapha. We have seen verses with rapha where 
God was not directly involved in granting rapha in terms of healing, or not 
interested whatsoever in such a healing yet granting it because of the 
intercession of an agent of healing. On other occasions God would promise the 
healing. These instances do not give the reader much of an insight into the 
divine nature, or feelings that the Hebrew divinity would have. In Hosea 7:1 the 
student of the theology of rapha gains more access to the divine heart. Yahweh 
actually desires to grant rapha to his people, he is anxiously and eagerly looking 
forward to it. The lack of conversion prevents God from dispensing his healing 
force. This explains the meaning of the divine dilemma and frustration: a 
necessity to apply punishment with all its devastation and horror in order to grant 
rapha, resulting in loving relationship with God. Based on biblical fragments that 
employ rapha along with their contexts, one does not see another way in which 
divine healing and restoration could take place. Once transgression has 
occurred, the only way to effective restoration must lead through punishment- 
conversion steps. Doing otherwise would contradict the principle and the nature 
of the Divine Being. As stated before, punishment in the form of misfortune, 
illness, social and political disruption serves only a medicinal purpose. It is an 
important element in the theology of rapha, yet is it not essential. Whenever 
rapha occurs in the context of transgression, sin, iniquity, violation of the law, 
etc., the most important element is conversion (mm). Conversion means both 
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self-realization of wrongdoing and the willingness to change. It is the conversion 
that creates the right condition and prepares the ground for the upcoming action 
of rapha. Although God remains independent in granting his favors, it is the 
human element that activates the transforming power of the divine rapha. In 
summary, when rapha is connected to transgression, then conversion becomes a 
trigger point. Without conversion to God, the people cannot be granted rapha. 
Without the people’s conversion, God cannot impart it. 

Hos 11:3 

:DTiKsn '3 wt mi mrbv nnp d < hsi 6 ^nbnn ^ixi 

Yet it is I who taught Ephraim to walk, I took them in my arms; but they did not know that I 
healed them. 

The text of Hosea 11:1-11 is “one of the high points of the OT revelation of 
God’s nature.” 43 This section compares God to a tender, loving father who raised 
his child from the time of infancy. Despite all the fatherly love, the son 
Israel/Ephraim turned out to be ungrateful and unfaithful to his father. The motifs 
of transgression, idolatry, refusal to repent and divine punishment are similar to 
other passages. The word rapha occurs in v. 3. God proclaims that, among 
other things, he taught Epharaim how to walk, took him (them, people) in his 
arms and healed them (xan). The meaning of rapha is unclear in this verse. In 
the context of fostering and nurturing of the child it could imply wholeness and 
well-being. Thus, “I healed them” (trnN3-i) could be interpreted as “I kept them 
wholesome, in good health, in proper physical, spiritual, and social functioning.” 

43 McCarthy and Murphy, “Hosea,” NJBC, 226. 
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On the other hand, the employment of rapha in v. 3 could mean ongoing 
restorations that God granted to his people after they left Egypt. 44 Regardless of 
the nature of rapha given to Israel, it is important to notice that it was given 
without Israel knowing it (i»t xVi). This statement eliminates the possibility of 
rapha after committing a transgression since in those cases typically punishment 
and a need for conversion would follow of which Israel would become aware. 
Rather, rapha was more of a providential action of God assuring that the 
wholeness or well-being of Israel would continue. This harmonizes with the 
image of a parent who provides for the needs of a child, or even anticipates 
them, despite the child’s unawareness of the parental providence. 

Hos 14:5 

Jttfia "EK 3d '3 H313 E3nk DrnTCto KS“IK 

iv • \ • - /t v * ATT: t t j : t : v 

I will heal their apostasy, I will love them freely, for my anger has turned away from them. 

The ending chapter of the Book of Hosea, chapter 14, concludes with the 
optimistic vision of restoration based on the certainty that God loves his people. 
The restoration is assured by a sincere conversion contrasted with the one 
discussed in the analysis of rapha in Hosea 6. This time God’s people are 
determined to undergo a real change. Israel is called to conversion (aid) and 
reminded that it collapsed because of its iniquity (py), vv. 1-2. Assyria and idols 
are rejected (v. 3) as the legitimate source of help. Then in vv. 4-8 a variety of 
divine benefits are promised to the people of Israel: healing, divine love, turning 

44 Hos 11:1 defines Israel’s coming out of Egypt as the beginning of the people of Israel: 
“out of Egypt I called my son." 
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away of divine wrath, and general prosperity. The word rapha occurs in v. 5, 
about the healing of apostasy (nra-rap 'xetik) which recalls the words of Jeremiah 
3:22 (oynawto ns-ia). 45 While in Jeremiah it was the first instance of the 
occurrence of rapha, and basically the beginning of his book, here in Hosea the 
theme of healing of apostasy concludes the prophetic messages and the entire 
book. 

For Hosea the healing of apostasy comes with another major theological 
assertion. After healing the unfaithfulness of his people, God will love them 
freely (nan: oank) because (rs) his anger has turned away from them. Taken at 
face value, this statement implies that the divine love encounters restrictions 
because of the divine anger (*]«). Consequently, people afflicted by the sickness 
of unfaithfulness are unable to experience the love of God. The manifestation of 
the divine love that assures well-being and prosperity is postponed until the time 
of restoration {rapha). In the meantime God’s wrath becomes the leading aspect 
in his relationship with the people. The anger itself is the emotion causing the 
issuance of remedial measures, that is punishment (illness). The punishment 
should engender conversion leading to healing. The healing, in its turn, results in 
generous love from God, and prosperity. Hosea 14 reinforces the theological 
scheme of rapha happening after a transgression. The cycle of transgression- 
punishment-restoration cannot be changed. Even the Hebrew deity is subject to 
this rule. God’s love and anger are regulated by it. It is not a rule imposed on 
God; instead, it is a rule resulting from and expressing his nature. 

45 The healing of apostasy was already discussed in the analysis of Jer 3:22. 
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Summary (Hosea) 

Like Jeremiah, Hosea places the verb rapha in the context of human 
inability to heal disorders of a spiritual, moral and political nature (Hos 5:13). 
Similarly to Isaiah and Jeremiah, here also conversion is a condition for the true 
healing. Persistence in religious harlotry and evil acts prevent people from the 
ability to convert and obtain healing (Hos 5:4). In other words, attachment to evil 
disables a person to enter into the process of change (transition) necessary for 
the action of rapha to take place. 

Hosea thinks of the absence of God in the midst of his people resulting in 
various disasters as the medicinal approach through which Yahweh hopes to 
induce conversion leading to healing (Hos 5:15). This portrays Yahweh as a 
caring God who attempts various techniques in order to heal his wounded 
people. 

The usage of rapha in Hosea illustrates the divine dilemma in the tension 
between imparting punishment and longing for the time when people convert and 
are healed (Hos 7:1, Isa 53). This tension issues from the pattern of 
transgression-punishment-restoration. Even God seems to be unable to overrule 
the sequence of events leading to healing after transgression. Punishment is a 
bitter remedy not only for the people but also for God who, being faithful to his 
nature, needs to impart it. 
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The prophet reiterates the relationship between shuv and rapha found 
also in Isaiah and Jeremiah. It is human conversion that puts into motion divine 
healing. In this way the success of the healing process depends on the 
disposition of both the subject and the object of rapha. 

Healing occurs in the context of divine love and tenderness for Israel. 

This healing comes about in the providential action of God securing Israel’s 
wholeness and well-being (Hos 11:1-11). In this context rapha is not related to 
previous transgression. Thus, rapha does not indicate restoration but 
continuance of divine blessing and providential guidance. This is an important, 
although rare, feature of the usage of rapha. It means that rapha can be used 
without the existence of a previous negative state of dysfunction or disorder 
generally seen as illness. 

Hosea sets apart some benefits that take effect after the process of rapha 
reaches its completion. It is the internal revival, the life in the presence of God, 
and the knowledge of God, and a heartfelt loving acceptance of God (Hos 6:1-6). 

As in other books, Hosea maintains the teachings about God wounding 
and healing as well as the notion of healing as a divinely powered transition from 
a negative to a positive state. For the most part it is a process of restoration to 
the original good state destroyed by transgression. The action of rapha, as in 
Jeremiah, may be directed to an abstract concept such as unfaithfulness (rmtfo), 
(Hos 14:5). 
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Analysis of rapha in Ezekiel, Zechariah and Lamentations 


Ezek 34:4 

ontpnn vb onxsyi6 nbinn - nxi onp-m *6 nibrajrnx 

n"iD 2 i nnx orm npmzn ontign *b rmkrrnxi orntin vb 'nrriarrnKi 

Those who are sickly you have not strengthened, the diseased you have not healed, the 
broken you have not bound up, the scattered you have not brought back, nor have you 
sought for the lost; but with force and with severity you have dominated them. 

Ezekiel 34 discusses the guilt of the bad leaders of Israel as well as the 
subsequent divine guidance of the nation. Both themes come through images of 
shepherds and sheep. Verses 1-10 focus on the reproach of the careless 
shepherds while verses 11-31 discuss the new divine shepherding of Israel. The 
word rapha occurs in the first section, which is also our primary interest. The 
contents and the tone of Ezek 34:1-10 are similar to those of Jer 23:1 -4 which 
also speaks about the irresponsible shepherds of Israel. 

Among many faults of the shepherds of Israel are: pasturing themselves 
rather than the sheep, taking advantage, neglecting, treating them harshly, and 
not looking for the lost sheep. Verse 4 accuses the shepherds of not 
strengthening (pm) the sickly (nibrarrnx), not healing (xsn) the diseased (npinn-nto) 
nor binding up (ran) the injured (n-iati ?). 46 Verse 4a can be taken as a double 
accusation in the form of a synonymous parallelism. This combination allows us 
to partially overlay the semantic circle of rapha on that of chazaq, thus reflecting 
the element of strengthening in the process of healing: 


46 The Participle Niphal (n*ron), sickly , and the Participle Qal (npinrt), diseased, both 
derive from the verb rpn, weak, sick and can be taken as synonyms. 
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Not strengthening (prn) the sickly (nibmrrnx') 

Not healing (xan) the diseased (n^nn-mi) 

From the theological perspective, the leaders of Israel are made 
responsible for not applying rapha to their people. Rapha certainly has spiritual, 
religious, social and political connotations in this verse. Despite the image of 
wounded and sickly sheep, there is no reason to project a physical dimension of 
rapha upon the negligence of the leaders. They were not physicians but 
shepherds of the people. It is the only time in the rapha passages when 
someone is charged for the omission of not healing the other. It was the duty of 
the leaders of Israel to use rapha on behalf of their people. They were supposed 
to be the agents of divine healing and restoration but failed to do so. This failure 
led to a national disaster that now only Yahweh is able to restore. As a good 
shepherd God will bind up the broken and strengthen the sick (pjnx nbimrnto tadnN 
r~pz:b') as promised in verse 16. 


Ezek 47:8-9 


iiti niiaijin n^San-Sx cxsT 'n^xn o^an iax’1 8 
jD’an [ 12131 ] ( 1 X 2131 ) D-’xsian na*n -l ?x na^n 1x21 naiurrby 
rrrr Wra a© xir *im~bp Sx p^-i m 1 rrn mrbs rrm 9 
bs ■•rn '1x211 n^xn c^an nam 1x2 % g iXa 121 n:in rrm 

V T T : I T" : V •• T * J T T T A : JT - \T T - /T T : 

6 nart natz; xi2'"i^x 

- IT “ T \T /T V “i 

:i 3 P 3 nbttb 1X2T xSi 1x2:1 [rnxi$ 2 ] (inxSta) 11 


8 And he saith unto me, These waters are going forth unto the east circuit, and have gone 
down unto the desert, and have entered the sea; unto the sea they are brought forth, and 
the waters have been healed. 9 It will come about that every living creature which swarms 
in every place where the river goes, will live. And there will be very many fish, for these 
waters go there and the others become fresh; so everything will live where the river goes. 
11 But its swamps and marshes will not become fresh; they will be left for salt. 
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Ezekiel 47:1-12 speaks about miraculous waters flowing out of the Temple 
area through the desert all the way to the Dead Sea. The temple waters, when 
mixed with the waters of the Dead Sea, have the ability to transform salty water 
into fresh water. The verb rapha is used three times. In verses 8 and 9 rapha 
indicates the transformation of the salty water into fresh water. In verse 11 the 
verb rapha is used to say that the banks of the Dead Sea, its marshes and 
swamps, will not be transformed into the salt-free areas. In other words, the 
immediate surrounding areas of the Dead Sea will not undergo the 
transformation that is implied in the meaning of the verb rapha. 

Lam 2:13 

hd nb&n' 'nan nVn&nx nra ttTjarna 

<T • ” t j : “ “ It v —jt it 

,, a ipatf d*3 binr^a rbina namxi 'n'rmujK 

I it T : • / • I v : ■ vt" / t t- I a • - : I *■ -:i—: - It v : - 

How shall I admonish you? To what shall I compare you, O daughter of Jerusalem? To 
what shall I liken you as I comfort you, O virgin daughter of Zion? For your ruin is as vast 
as the sea; Who can heal you? 

The destruction of the Temple, the fall of Jerusalem (587 B.C.E.), the loss 
of sovereignty and the Babylonian exile stand in the background of 
Lamentations. Chapter 2 describes Yahweh’s wrath against Zion. Babylonian 
destructions are perceived as the expression of the divine anger caused by the 
unfaithfulness of God’s people. He is the one who detests Zion (v. 1), consumes 
the dwellings of Jacob (v. 2), devours like a blazing fire (v. 3), becomes like an 
enemy (v. 5), disowns his sanctuary (v. 7), etc. Devastation, death and the 
degree of human suffering including infants causes the writer to ask in bitterness 
and pain to what he could compare Jerusalem (v. 13). Her downfall is as great 
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as the sea. Who can heal (xsn) her? The question is intensified by the fact that 
human intervention is out of the question, and on the other hand even Yahweh 
rose against his daughter Jerusalem. The underlying idea is that without God on 
her side, there is no restoration ( rapha ) for Jerusalem. As the writer continues 
his poetic expressions of grief, descriptions of national catastrophe, and personal 
tragedies, by the very end of his book he still believes in the possibility of God’s 
intervention. It is a desperate call for the only possible remedy for the present 
state of grave illness: “Restore us (iva) to you, 0 Lord, that we may be restored 
(mm)” (Lam 5:21). In their tragic and catastrophic perspective Lamentations are 
not even vaguely about healing. However, the book clarifies, if a healing ever 
comes it will be from Yahweh. 

Zech 11:16 

■wan nYiraan viki nih □■’pa '■oilman o 

Vrarnan -mi bbbz'i 6 'rnaan kst rnatfani 

:pnis 1 ’ in^p-iEn bbtf 

For behold, I am going to raise up a shepherd in the land who will not care for the 
perishing, seek the scattered, heal the broken, or sustain the one standing, but will devour 
the flesh of the fat sheep and tear off their hoofs. 

Zechariah 11:4-17 alludes to themes already known from Jer 23:1-4 and 
Ezek 34:1-31, concerning the evil shepherds of Israel. Yet, the text of Zechariah 
in many ways contradicts the ideas of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Here, God 
commissions the prophet to play a symbolic role of the shepherd of the flock that 
will be slaughtered (Zech 11:4), Then the prophet is asked to play the role of a 
foolish shepherd who will not care for his flock (Zech 11:15). The word rapha 
occurs in the context of the foolish prophet’s negligence of his duties mentioned 
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in verse 16. He will not take note of those who perish, seek the strayed, nor heal 
(hep) the injured (rraprrt). Instead, he will feast on the fat ones. The use of rapha 
comes with similar theological expectations as in other passages about the 
wicked shepherds. In the ideal, religiously and spiritually sound situation, they 
should take care of the flock. Healing of the wounded sheep is part of a 
shepherd’s duty. 

What is the function of rapha in the oracles about the bad 
shepherds? All of the accounts are metaphorical and allegorical; they are about 
the leaders and the people of Israel. From that context the application of rapha 
must be related to religious and spiritual wounds of the sheep. Unfaithfulness to 
the covenant, idolatry, social evils, disobedience to Yahweh’s true prophets, and 
lack of trust in God were the illnesses of the flock of Israel. The responsibility of 
the leaders was to heal this situation of spiritual illness. The absence of the 
healing of the spirit led to consequences well beyond spiritual character. It 
brought physical pain, social disorders and national catastrophe. While the 
sheep, that is the people, are blamed for their resistance to conversion, the 
leaders are made responsible for the absence of healing actions. The leaders 
had a medicine at their disposal, a healing that would make people aware of the 
need for conversion. The conversion in its turn would assure the divine healing. 
This implies that there are two different actions of rapha in the prophetic 
literature. One is the action of God which brings restoration, wellness and 
prosperity. The other action of rapha relates to the human level. It is a medicinal 
preaching and enforcing adherence to the divine law as stipulated in the 
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Covenant. In short, when rapha is used in reference to shepherds it means the 
healing action that leads to conversion. When rapha is used in reference to God, 
it means the healing action that takes place after conversion. 

Summary (Ezekiel, Zechariah, and Lamentations) 

The use of rapha in Lamentations is negative; there is no healing since 
even God is against Jerusalem. However, should the healing ever takes place it 
will come only from Yahweh. Lamentations acknowledges the difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of human conversion after being deeply immersed in transgression 
and devastated by punishment. The writer pleads with God to convert the people 
(shuv), so that they might be able to convert ( shuv ), (Lam 5:21). 

Both Ezekiel and Zechariah use the verb rapha in the context of bad 
shepherds responsible for the people of Israel. Ezekiel charges the shepherds 
with the guilt of not-healing the people. Healing would mean here effective 
leadership assuring religious orthodoxy, successful social and political decisions 
based upon faithfulness to God’s teaching. The goal of the shepherds’ healing 
was to bring people to conversion; then the divine healing would generate 
restoration. Thus, the nature of the healing that the spiritual leaders were 
supposed to provide is different from the nature of the divine healing (Zech 
11:16). 
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Analysis of marpe in the Historical Books 


2 Chr 21:18 

:Ksn» vxb 'brb T*»oa imrr laaa mrbs ■nnKi 

i" : - I /•■ : \ • t: t vt : st r t : a t \ - : 

So after all this the Lord smote him in his bowels with an incurable sickness. 

The word marpe occurs in the context of religious infidelity and the 
subsequent divine punishment announced in the so-called Letter of Elijah (2 Chr 
21:12-15). Divine castigation turned against Jehoram the king of Judah, his 
family, his people, and possessions (2 Chr 21:16-17). God smote (*]m) king 
Jehoram with a fatal disease of the bowels (2 Chr 21:18). The narrative 
mentions the disease (’bn) four times (twice in v 15, and once in verses 18 and 
19). 

The use of marpe in the presently analyzed verse 18 is closely related to 
as well as contrasted with the disease ('bn). The employment of marpe comes 
with the phrase Nsnn yxb, which announces that there will be no curing of the 
disease. The contextual dimension of marpe is clearly physical, related to proper 
bodily functions. The nouns cure, healing, and recovery offer good translation 
equivalents for marpe in this verse. 

From the theological perspective one may observe that the role of God is 
limited to causing an incurable disease of Jehoram. This negative and punitive 
aspect of the deity is reinforced by the list of other calamities sent to the king’s 
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relatives and other people of Judah. The overall use of the term marpe is 
negative (xsnn yvb) in the sense that it indicates the absence of what marpe could 
potentially bring to the king and his kingdom. 

2 Chr 36:16 

D^nynpi thti cpTim Tbabraa rn*i 

:N 2 “id TKb-iy iratn mrr-nan iv rasas 

: - I : - \ - ; vt : -: s - at ■ : ■ 

But they mocked the messengers of God, despised his words and scoffed at his prophets, 
until the wrath of the Lord arose against his people, until there was no remedy. 

Chapter 36 of Second Chronicles concludes the entire book. After 
mentioning some “evil” rulers of Judah, the Chronicler proceeds to say that “all 
the other princes, priests, and people” were deeply involved in religious infidelity 
by practicing idolatry (2 Chr 36:14). In spite of Nabuchadnezzar’s invasion which 
would ideally bring the inhabitants of Judah to moral awakening the people 
remained stiff-necked. Verse 15 informs us that God sent various messengers 
with warnings because of his compassion for the people and the Temple. The 
people’s response, however, was negative; they mocked the messengers of 
God, despised his warnings, and scoffed at his prophets (2 Chr 36:16a). As a 
result, the fury of God (rnrr-ngn) rose beyond marpe (xsna 176-117, 2 Chr 36:16b), 
causing further death, destruction and the exile to Babylon (2 Chr 36:17-20). 

As in the previous example (2 Chr 21:18) here also the word marpe 
occurs in the larger context of religious infidelity with the consequences marked 
by political, social, and personal disasters. Both situations are very similar and 
almost parallel. However, in contrast to the previous example, the present 
context mentions no physical sickness or disease. So, if one renders marpe as 
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healing, then it would assume metaphorical and spiritual meanings. Yet, the 
contextual function of marpe does not seem to call for such a translation. Rather 
it indicates a point of no return, something irreversible. Marpe is directly 
connected with God’s anger (mrr-nan, 2 Chr 36:16b) that cannot be appeased, 
stopped, or quenched. Thus, a good lexical candidate for rendering marpe in 
this verse is remedy. It can be applied to various levels of meaning in the verse 
without resorting to a figurative dimension that would otherwise come with the 
use of healing. 

The verse makes people responsible for their misfortune while it justifies 
God for expressing his anger through negative events. Despite the lack of 
restoration the image of God remains positive. Sending of messengers and 
prophets illustrates divine interest in granting healing to his people. Yet, God’s 
patience has its limits and when those are crossed the possibility of healing 
disappears. 


Summary (Historical Books) 

The word marpe in Second Chronicles offers a theological scenario 
analogous to that of rapha. The noun occurs within the pattern of offense- 
punishment-recovery. God castigates the people for transgressions, yet if they 
convert they will benefit from marpe. The usage of the noun is negative in both 
instances: xs-ia yxb, in 2 Chr 21:18 and xa-ia —is?, in 2 Chr 36:16, pointing to the 

moment when there is no more possibility of either benefiting from or obtaining 
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marpe. The context allows us to translate marpe as: healing, cure, recovery, or 
remedy. 


Analysis of marpe in Wisdom Literature 


Prov 4:22 

:kb")0 crrKsfc 1 ? on 

For life they are to those finding them, and to all their flesh healing. 

Paying attention to God’s words (non) and sayings (nnnx) mentioned in 
Prov 4:20, brings marpe to the flesh (-ita) of the devotee (Prov 4:22). The 
immediate context carries no negative elements such as disease, dysfunctional 
moral, religious, social or political conditions. Therefore, in verse 22, marpe does 
not indicate any kind of recovery, healing, curing, or restoration. Instead, it may 
be paralleled with life (d’ti) mentioned in the first part of the verse, 22a. Both 
chayyim and marpe are rewards for the one who listens to the divine teaching. 
The parallelism between chayyim and marpe is not based on a strict 
synonymous relationship, but rather it points to the continuation and the 
expansion of the meaning of the first part of the verse. While life, chayyim, is a 
general benefit for those who pay attention to God’s words, marpe is a particular 
quality of that life that manifests itself in the physical sphere. The contextual 
dimension of marpe is physical because it is related to the flesh (ito). The 
absence of a negative concept of disease, sickness, bodily dysfunction, etc., 
permits us to eliminate healing as the primary meaning of marpe in this verse. 
Healing implies a previous negative state of disease or dysfunction. As already 
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underscored, such a state is totally absent from the context of Prov 4:22, and 
therefore there is no healing from anything. Instead, marpe has only a positive 
context. It assures to the flesh its proper and optimal function. Thus, the 
contents and the context of the verse suggest that the meaning of marpe is that 
of health and vitality. 

From the religious ethical point, marpe issues from adherence to the 
words of God. That means that the immediate cause of marpe is the believer’s 
choice to faithfully apply divine teachings. The remote cause of marpe is God 
himself who rewards his faithful devotee with health and vitality of the body. 

Prov 6:15 

rw “aor ynB Ttk xi:r Dkns 

Therefore his calamity will come suddenly; Instantly he will be broken and there will be no 
healing. 

A worthless person, a wicked man, (yix utk b&bz cnx) introduced in verse 
12, will experience sudden distress and calamity (-rx), and be broken beyond 
marpe. The word note, brake, crush, indicates both physical breaking of things 
(bones, pottery, idols, limbs), as well as a figurative breaking of such concepts as 
pride, hearts, kingdoms, etc. 1 In the present verse marpe illustrates the recovery 
or the reversal of the condition of brokenness. This recovery will not take place 
because of the persistence in wickedness of the worthless man. 

The noun marpe is put in the relationship with a general concept of 
calamity (tx). From this, one may argue that the contextual dimension of marpe 

1 BOB, 990-91. 
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is not focused on the physical aspect, that is healing, or at least not exclusively. 
Instead, the meaning of marpe in this verse may be that of remedy. 

Since there is no mention of God either in this verse or in the larger 
context beginning with verse 12, one may ask if God is related to marpe at all. 
Certainly, God is the remote source of marpe, since he is the one who grants 
healing according to the theology of the Hebrew Bible. Yet, the lack of the 
explicit mention of God in the immediate context shows him more as a principle 
than a personal God. This is in line with the wisdom literature. It teaches that 
depending on the nature of personal choices one may expect predictable 
consequences. Bad choices and persistence in wrongdoing lead to destruction. 
This is how life and the nature of things are. There are certain universal laws 
and principles that render results according to the nature of the actions taken by 
human beings. God is the base and justification for these laws even if he is not 
mentioned explicitly. 


Prov 12:18 

D'ODn inn ninpnns ntsia ur 

There is one who speaks rashly like the thrusts of a sword, but the tongue of the wise 
brings healing. 

This verse contains a contrast of two kinds of speakers, a rash speaker 
(ntpia), and a wise speaker (□•’pan). Both kinds of speakers are compared to 
something. The speech of the thoughtless person (npia), is like the thrust of a 
sword while the words of the wise (crppn), are marpe. Common sense indicates 
that what can be expected from the words of the unwise is disturbance, chaos, 
commotion, turmoil, and disharmony. In contrast, the speech of the wise is 
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inundated with the experience of marpe. Taking the verse as an antithetic 
parallelism allows us to assign to marpe the meaning of peace, harmony, and 
serenity. This is valid especially if the verse is taken as a general sapiential 
utterance. If, however, one understands this verse as discussing negative 
results and experiences caused by the speech of the unwise speaker, then the 
word marpe can mean also the recovery from that negative state. From this we 
can argue that the speakers, the wise and the foolish, indicate only a surface 
level of the meaning of the verse. The deeper meaning would encompass two 
kinds of situations created by the speakers: a negative situation and a positive 
one. In this sense marpe would mean recovery, and a healing of an emotional, 
social, and even psychological nature. In other words, it is a recovery from the 
negative results of the speech of the unwise. 

God is not mentioned in any direct way. Also, there are no references to 
ethical or religious choices. What was said before also applies here. The Book 
of Proverbs contemplates the interaction between human beings and universal 
principles. God is the one who sustains and reinforces these principles. To 
know, learn and apply these rules of life means for a believer to achieve success 
and benefit from marpe. 

Prov 13:17 

:xs“iq min# tsi ina bh' i?uh ii* 6 n 

- j • v: \ • : at: j • t tv I jt ; - 

A wicked messenger falls into evil, but a faithful envoy falls into healing. 

The contrast between a wicked messenger (sah -^n), and a faithful envoy 
ts) becomes evident in their different destinies. While the wicked 
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messenger falls into evil, the faithful one ends up in the state of marpe. If one 
attempts to derive the meaning of marpe from the antithetic parallelism of this 
verse then the noun would mean something good and positive, directly opposite 
to evil (in). In contrast to some contemporary translations (NAB, NASB), I would 
suggest that the syntactical and semantic interpretation applied to the first part of 
the verse, “a wicked messenger falls into evil,” should follow in the second part of 
the same verse. In other words, just as the wicked messenger neither is evil, nor 
brings evil, but falls (^sj) into evil, in the same way the verb baa needs to be 
supplied and implied in the second part of the verse. Consequently, the faithful 
envoy instead of being, or bringing xa-in, he falls into xa-in. This means that 
marpe is not a predicate but a direct object of Prov 13:17b. What supports my 
argument is the overall focus of the verse, on the messenger and not on what he 
is or means in relation to others. As in other previously analyzed fragments from 
Proverbs, also in this verse there is no direct reference either to God, ethical 
choices, or religious faithfulness. Instead, the verse offers a reflection on the 
interaction between a human being and universal principles. 

Prov 14:30 

:n*op npm KEnn a 1 ? ontoa 

A healed heart is life to the body, but passion is rottenness to the bones. 

This verse is an antithetic parallelism with the application of contrasting 
concepts. The expression ttsnn a*?, could be understood as either a heart of 
marpe, a heart filled with marpe, or a heart transformed by marpe. The 
contrasting concept to marpe is roup, meaning ardor, zeal, jealousy. Using the 
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contrast of the parallelism as the base for determining the semantic range of 
marpe one can point to calmness, tranquility, composure, and serenity as 
possible translation equivalents. 

Prov 15:4 

:nna inti na nboi cr s n rv litaS ks-io 

- i : vjv t I v/v : a* - I j** » t \ j** : - 

A healed tongue is a tree of life, but crookedness in it crushes the spirit. 

This proverb exemplifies the use of synecdoche, where a part of the body, 
the tongue in this verse, implies the whole person. 2 The expression paib ks-jb 
may be rendered as a tongue of marpe, a tongue expressing marpe, or a tongue 
transformed by marpe. In verse 4b the word ^p, crookedness, is used in 
reference to the tongue. The contrast created by the use of the antithetical 
parallelism allows us to recover the meaning of marpe. Since marpe is 
contrasted with crookedness, it might be understood as integrity, sincerity, and 
wholesomeness. 

Prov 16:24 

:DS»b KEnm tiaab' pinn oyrnrax tfaT-^JS 

Pleasant words are a honeycomb, sweet to the soul and healing to the bones. 

In this proverb the word marpe is not contrasted with any other 
expression. Rather, it is listed among the positive results that come from a 
pleasant utterance (nHr-inx). On the basis of this verse only, any attempt to 
define the contextual meaning of marpe remains speculative. What can be as 

2 Thomas McCreesh, “Proverbs,” NJBC, 454. 
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gratifying as “sweetness to the soul” when one refers to the bone? Perhaps 
strength, and vitality. 


Prov 29:1 


:kb"io 1'Ki -nsr jyna ^"ijrntppra nirnin urx 

A man who hardens his neck after much reproof will suddenly be broken beyond remedy. 


The expression xsnn -pxi -a©’, broken beyond remedy, was already found in 
Proverbs 6:15. Although the Hebrew phrase is exactly the same the Greek 
version uses two different renderings. In Prov 6:15 we find ouvipipfi dviato c, 
“irretrievable ruin,” while in Prov 29:1 we encounter autou ouk eotiv laaic, “there is 
no healing.” This detail may raise a larger issue. If the Greek translator of Prov 
6:15 and 29:1 was the same person, and the Hebrew text in front of the translator 
was the same, as it is attested by the MT, then the meaning of marpe had no 
rigid boundaries in the translator’s mind. 


Eccl 10:4 

:D ,L ?ria D'Kon rrr jtsna '3 mrrbx ■roipo nbyn 'btaian nrnjx 

If the ruler's temper rises against you, do not abandon your position, because composure 
allays great offenses. 

This verse describes the effects of marpe. The Hebrew text may be 
translated as “if the spirit of the ruler rises against you, do not rest (rarrbx) your 
place because marpe rests (rrr) great offenses.” It is interesting that the verb m 
is used twice. In both cases it is a Hiphil imperfect which carries the meaning of 
cause to rest, or give rest. The first instance ran-bx “do not rest your place,” 
can be understood in the sense of not abandoning one’s place, or position. This 
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would imply standing up against the ruler. The subsequent phrase o^ina trxan rn 
Kina, "marpe rests great offenses,” could mean that marpe settles down or 
neutralizes great offenses. It appears to me that there is a connection between 
standing up against the spirit of the ruler and marpe. The opposition to the ruler 
implies strength, fortitude, courage, and firmness. Ecclesiastes sees the 
application of these characteristics as something virtuous when it comes in the 
context of confrontation with the ruler. By analogy, marpe would semantically 
participate in the meaning of these virtuous characteristics. As such, marpe 
could be seen as an ethical virtue that overpowers and dismisses great offenses 

Summary (Wisdom Literature) 

One half of the biblical use of marpe, that is eight out of sixteen instances 
belongs to the Book of Proverbs. In these cases, the word marpe never occurs 
in direct connection with God. The closest possible relation between God and 
marpe comes with Prov 4:22, assuming that God is the speaker in verse 4:20. 
Otherwise, marpe exemplifies a variety of rewards for living a life of wisdom. In 
most cases it relates to non-physical benefits with a vast range of possible 
translation equivalents such as: healing, life, peace, harmony, serenity, 
calmness, composure, tranquility, integrity, wholesomeness, strength, fortitude, 
courage. Sometimes marpe may suggest physical benefits, for example, vitality 
and strength. 
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God stands behind the benefits that marpe offers although there is no 
direct link between the two concepts. Marpe issues from the obedience to and 
the application of wisdom in one’s life. Marpe is the result of the proper 
interaction between an individual and the universal principles that respond 
accordingly to the nature of human actions. Wise actions bring the benefits of 
marpe, foolish choices result in the absence of marpe. In this sense, human 
beings have control and access to marpe through the application of wisdom 
taught in Proverbs. God neither directly grants nor withholds marpe. Instead, 
marpe is a part of universal laws and principles that operate according to one’s 
conduct. The role and place of God seems to be as the one who sustains and 
approves of these principles. 

In contrast to prophetic literature, Proverbs are not strong on associating 
marpe with moral issues, religious faithfulness, and conversion. Similarly, there 
is a notable absence of a pre-existing negative state that would need to be 
remedied by marpe. If there is a negative state, at all, then it comes in a 
parallelism. This negative state, situation, or condition, however, is not pre¬ 
existing. Instead, it is contemporary to marpe. One reaches marpe not through 
ethical conversion but though a wise choice. In other words, for the most part, 
besides the wisdom literature, either rapha, or marpe entail a transition from a 
negative state to a positive one by means of conversion. But in Proverbs, the 
underlying concept of choice replaces the idea of transition and conversion. 
While in the transition/conversion cases marpe and rapha had a personal God 
standing nearby and powering the action of restoration and recovery, in the 
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choice cases of Proverbs it is the human being who interacts with universal laws. 
It is these laws that render the benefits of marpe or bring the disaster of its 
absence. God only stands in the background endorsing and enforcing universal 
laws. 

Oftentimes, to obtain the meaning of marpe I employed the contrast from 
a parallelism. This technique allowed me to assign some semantic boundaries 
within which the noun situates itself. Although this technique doesn’t pinpoint the 
exact lexical equivalent, it seems to be the best method of harnessing a 
particular meaning of a multi-dimensional semantic field of this noun. 
Consequently, it is better to say that in a particular verse marpe covers an 
extensive field of the meaning of harmony instead of asserting that marpe means 
harmony. The Book of Ecclesiastes offers only one instance of marpe. It is in 
line with the wisdom literature discussed above with Proverbs. 

Analysis of marpe in Prophets 


Jer 8:15 

:nnm mm ns™ nub ato rai nhvb mp 

We waited for peace, but no good came; for a time of healing, but behold, terror! 


Jeremiah 8:15 presents an example of a synonymous synthetic 
parallelism where the sense of v. 15a is expressed in different words but with 
largely similar meaning in 15b. 3 The first pair of parallel terms links otof, 


3 “ln synthetic parallelism (also called constructive or formal parallelism), according to 
Lowth, the parallelism consists only in the similar form of construction; in which word does not 
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completeness, soundness, welfare, peace, with marpe. The other pair of similar 
units is sit? yip, no good and nnjn, terror, dismay. Based upon the parallelism, the 
meaning of marpe should be participating in that of nibci, especially in the sense 
of peace, completeness, soundness. 

Jer 14:19 

'»tto n*7S?a 'llnrnaK rnirr _ nx noxQ oxan 

I V : ■ JT T I • : • t : v t : - t t 

:nni?3 nam xana nuSi 316 rxi bfrtib mp xsia vb rxi larrsn 

Have you completely rejected Judah? Or have you loathed Zion? Why have you stricken 
us so that we are beyond healing? We waited for peace, but nothing good came; and for a 
time of healing, but behold, terror! 

In this verse the word marpe occurs twice. The second part of the verse, 
that is 14; 19b, is a doublet of Jer 8:15 already discussed above. The first part of 
the verse, 14:19a, also contains marpe in xjna -uS yip. The concept of being 
“struck, smitten or crushed” beyond marpe has been illustrated before in a few 
instances: in 2 Chr 21:18 (xann yi6) where Jehoram was plagued with a disease 
beyond healing; in 2 Chr 36:16 (xs-ia yxS) speaking against God’s fury beyond 
remedy for those who despised the prophets; in Prov 6:15 (xs-ii? yxi -nur) where a 
worthless man is crushed beyond recovery and in Prov 29:1 (xaya yjsn where 
a stubborn man will be broken beyond remedy. 

The absence of divine marpe gives place to terror, and no good. This 
stresses the theology of the two ways: the way of the wicked and the way of the 
righteous. The Hebrew Bible does not offer too many options or alternatives for 


answer to word, and sentence to sentence, as equivalent or opposite; but there is a 
correspondence and equality between different propositions, in respect of the shape and turn of 
the whole sentence, and of the constructive parts.” Adele Berlin, “Parallelism,” ABD, 5:156. 
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the people of the Covenant. It is either to be with God and experience various 
blessings, including marpe, or to walk without God and suffer adversities and 
destruction. 

Being stricken beyond remedy stands in line with theological reflections 
coming from rapha passages. Also here, the text reinforces the theology of no¬ 
return from punishment after divine patience has been exhausted in vain awaiting 
of people’s conversion. 

Jer 33:6 

nibtzj mns nnb Tr^ai trnxEni roix 

iv v: v \ T ’jv •: v T j ■ ■■ • : a - t : v : - /t vt v - s* : • 

Behold, I will bring to it health and healing, and I will heal them; and I will reveal to them an 
abundance of peace and truth. 

This verse contains three words that are commonly related to the 
concepts of healing and restoration: rom. xs-in, and xan. 4 The first part of the 
verse pairs two words xann and ronx. They are both subject to the verb n^i?, go 
up, ascend, climb, (xjnni nonx nb-nbim rpn) Yet, it is the noun ronx that plays the 
primary role in this segment. This can be argued because on the basis of the 
Hebrew concordance the word nonx almost always, with the exception of Isa 
58:8, follows the verb n^. 5 The combination ronx nby, forms a phrase that might 
be understood as bring healing, bring restoration. From this perspective the 
presence of xsno, adds to the entire phrase a stronger meaning of restoration. 
The noun arukah indicates healing of a wound, restoration, “properly the new 

4 The verb rapha is discussed under Jer 33:6 in the section analyzing verbal occurrences 
of rapha. 

5 See the use of arukah in 2 Chr 24:13; Neh 4:1; Jer 8:22; and Jer 30:17. 
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flesh that grows at the wounded spot.” 6 The Brown-Driver-Briggs lexicon asserts 
that for the most part biblical writers use arukah in its figurative sense when, for 
example, it is applied to the restoration of Israel or rebuilding of the walls 7 This 
is certainly true, but only if the primary meaning of arukah is restricted to a 
physical healing. In other words, the use of arukah in any other than a physical 
aspect would assume a figurative meaning. If, however, in the minds of the 
speakers and writers of the biblical texts arukah had a more general meaning of 
restoration, then its use in the context of Israel, nation, walls, etc. is not figurative 
Instead, it literally means the return or restoration to the original good state or 
condition lost through transgression. 


6 BOB, 74. 

7 See BDB, 74. 
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Mai 3:20 

criKm rrEuaa Ksnoi npi 2 tfatf '••oti ■wt nbb nrnn 

r : T i* t ay r : v : - It t : vjv • : <•■ : • v t t :t : 

:pano 'b:'J2 □ntfsi 

(English Malachi 4:2, Protestant only) But for you who fear my name, the sun of 
righteousness will rise with healing in its wings; and you will go forth and skip about like 
calves from the stall. 

The judgment of the evildoers will be followed by the redemption and 
recompense of the righteous (Mai 3:18-19). Verse 20 promises to those who 
fear the name of God that the sun of righteousness will rise upon them with 
marpe in its wings. Subsequently, God-fearers will be filled with enthusiasm and 
prosper as calves that either jump or increase (tths). From this, one can observe 
that the effects of marpe carry a transforming power for the God-fearers. The 
entire context of Malachi 3 suggests that marpe indicates restoration after 
sufferings, and remuneration for endured injustice. The rising of the sun implies 
previous darkness, a pre-existing negative situation that was calling for marpe. 
God appears as the direct cause and the giver of marpe. Yet, it is religious 
devotion of God-fearers that conditions the benefits and effectiveness of marpe. 

Summary (Prophets) 

In Jeremiah and Malachi, marpe occurs in contexts similar to 
Chronicles evoking the familiar pattern of transgression-punishment-restoration 
where the recovery depends on conversion. This is analogous to the theological 
background of rapha which follows the same pattern for most of its usage. 
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Secular Usage of rapha 

The Hebrew Bible employs the verb rapha in two senses or 
contexts: secular and theological. By secular usage of rapha I mean instances 
where the verb occurs without references to God and/or not having any direct 
relation to the spiritual life of a person. Typically in these contexts the action of 
rapha is dissociated from moral and ethical issues. Certain verses discussing 
restoration of objects and natural physical cures exemplify the secular usage of 
the verb (Exod 21:19; Lev 13:18; 1 Kgs 18:30; 2 Kgs 8:29; 9:15). In these cases 
the action of rapha implies a transition from the state or condition of being 
broken, damaged, dysfunctional, injured or sick to the state of proper functioning 
and existing just as before the disruption took place. Among possible translation 
equivalents one may choose for these cases the following verbs: to heal, to 
restore, to repair, to rebuild, etc. The participial form of rapha usually translated 
as physicians or embalmers also belongs to the secular usage. 

The secular employment of rapha reveals the basic form critical 
pattern (sequence) in which the verb is imbedded. The sequence is composed 
of four integral stages without which the action of rapha could not take place: 
Original Positive State, Disruption, Negative State, and Restored Positive State. 
If only one of these elements were missing then the rules of logic, and certainly 
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linguistic pre-understanding of the biblical writer and the audience, would prevent 
the usage of rapha and disallow its action from materializing. For example, the 
Negative State could not exist before the prior Disruption just as the Restoration 
would be logically impossible if there was no prior Negative State. Similarly, one 
can say that the verbal force of rapha comes to its completion (Restoration) only 
after one has evidence of the existence of the Restored Positive State (RPS). 
Thus, the secular usage of rapha presupposes the existence of the discussed 
four elements. Even though the complete pattern is composed of four elements 
not all of them need to appear in the text at the same time. These elements may 
be scattered through many chapters of the narrative either preceding or following 
the verse where rapha is used. Frequently, these elements may be just implied. 
At any rate they must appear in some form, at least on an implicit conceptual 
level, in order to give logical justification to the action of rapha. Here is a linear 
sequence of the four elements of the pattern: 

Original Positive State —> Disruption —► Negative State —> rapha —> Restored Positive State 

In its very basic and most noticeable version, the form critical pattern of 
the secular usage of rapha emphasizes only two contrasting states, namely the 
Negative State and the Restored Positive State. The other two components of 
the pattern (Original Positive State and Disruption) might be only implied. Thus, 
in its basic shape the form critical pattern of rapha is shown in the transition 
between two states; a negative and a positive one. Both states are highly 
polarized and mutually exclusive, with two extremes of existing or functioning. 
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The Negative State suggests the condition of dysfunction, brokenness, or 
sickness. Conversely, the Positive State indicates proper functionality, 
wholeness, or health. The restorative force of rapha accomplishes the change 
and the transition between the two states. Here is the illustration of the 
transitional character of rapha: 

Negative State —*• rapha —*■ Positive State 

Since the action of rapha is not a creative force but a restorative one, in 
addition to the Negative and Positive states there is a need for two additional 
concepts: The Original Positive State and its Disruption. The rules of language 
and common sense insist that before something becomes dysfunctional it must 
have existed, either ontologically or just conceptually, in its proper, good, and 
positive state. The Original Positive State stands in contrast and opposition to 
the Negative State: 


Original Positive State Negative State 

The negative transition that has occurred between the two polarized states 
assumes various kinds of Disruption. Just as the action of rapha was necessary 
for the transition between the Negative State and the Positive State, also here 
the action of disruption must take place so that the Original Positive State turns 
into the Negative State. Although I refer to this negative transition as Disruption, 
a noun, in its essence it carries the force of a verb, since there must be some 
kind of action that causes the cessation of the Original Positive State and turns it 
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into the Negative State. In this way the action of Disruption becomes responsible 
for frustrating and upsetting the proper condition of the Original Positive State. 
Here is a linear illustration: 

Original Positive State —► disruptive action —*• Negative State 

There is a contrast between the two sets of states: (1) the Original Positive 
State and the Negative State, (2) the Negative State and the Restored Positive 
State. 


Original Positive State <h>- Negative State 
Negative State <-> Restored Positive State 

There is also the contrast between verbal actions produced by forces of 
Disruption and Restoration ( rapha): 

Disruption (disruptive action) Restoration (restorative action of rapha) 

One needs to remember the remarks made in the commentary on 1 Kgs 
18:30, the rebuilding of the altar, that the Original Positive State and the 
Restored Positive State are somewhat different. Even though the actions of 
disruption and restoration {rapha) don’t interfere with the preservation of the 
identity of the original state or object, these actions may modify some of its 
ontological components. As it was said there, the altar remains essentially the 
same after being destroyed and rebuilt yet it might now contain several new 
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elements such as additional mortar, wood or stones. In its rebuilt form the altar 
may also have a slightly different size or shape from its original version. These 
observations are important in determining the quality of the action of rapha. 

Once the Disruption has taken place, even the restorative force of the verb rapha 
cannot return or make re-appear the condition of the Original Positive State 
(OPS) in its original version. The Disruption introduces permanent changes that 
even rapha cannot delete or obliterate. This leads us to the assertion that the 
action of rapha consists mainly in the transformation of the Negative State into 
the original blueprint either of a state or of an idea. There is a difference 
between the actual OPS that existed at a certain time and its blueprint, which is 
more of an atemporal concept. From this perspective the force of rapha 
assumes a re-creative quality. Thus, rapha is neither a creative force (ex nihilo) 
nor a magical force (returning the object to the exact state, as it used to be, as if 
the disruption left no permanent imprints). Instead, the action of rapha re-creates 
according to the original form or blueprint. This is the reason for differentiating 
the two states: the Original Positive State and the Restored Positive State where 
the latter could be said to be a new creation. In other words the action of rapha 
does not fix the old but makes it new. This carries enormous theological 
implications. Here is a graphic summarization of the form critical pattern of rapha 
for its secular usage: 
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Figure 1. Form critical patterns of the secular usage of rapha. 


The above observations are about the form critical patterns in which the 
action of rapha is embedded for the instances of its secular usage. It is my 
contention that the theological usage of rapha, which I am about to summarize, 
adopted basic patterns from the secular usage and developed these patterns into 
a more complex theological construct. It is only logical that biblical writers when 
employing rapha for theological purposes would base their linguistic coherence 
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on what they and their audience would intellectually or intuitively know about the 
linguistic connotations of the verb as attested to in daily life, or Sitz im Leben. 

Theological Usage of rapha 

For most of its occurrences, the verb rapha either offers a direct 
theological reflection from the verse where it is located or from the larger context 
of its pericope. In these instances there typically appears a reference to God, 
possibly his involvement in granting or withholding the action of rapha, moral 
aspects related to monotheistic fidelity, observance of God’s commandments, 
Covenant, personal trust in God, etc. 

Whether it is a secular or theological employment of rapha, in almost all 
these cases there is a detectable notion of transition from a negative state to a 
positive one. The action of the verb indicates either the entire process of 
transition from one state to another or just the final conclusive phase of that 
process. The action of rapha displays its full restorative force between two 
opposite and contrasted sides, those of dysfunction and proper functionality. In 
theological contexts the action of rapha can relate to many fields of human life 
and activity: physical, mental, emotional, religious, spiritual, social, political, etc. 
Textual analysis shows that God may grant or withdraw the force of rapha in 
regards to a variety of grammatical objects. It can be a single individual or the 
entire nation either Jewish or pagan, cities like Jerusalem and Babylon, objects 
like land, water, or nature in general. Yahweh may also use the healing power 
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implied in the verb rapha to remedy certain religious/moral concepts such as 
unfaithfulness and sin. When the restorative force of rapha aims at a human 
being then it might be targeting several areas: body, soul, heart, spirit and bones. 
In other words, the nature of the action of rapha is multi-dimensional. It might 
heal a sick human body, eliminate emotional pain, restore internal mental 
balance, and revitalize a dejected spirit. Yet, the most important aspect of the 
verb rapha in regards to a human being comes with its spiritual internal force of 
transformation leading from a defective relationship with God, or the absence of 
such a relationship toward a blessed life in harmony with God. Before 
summarizing individual stages, I offer below a graphic with all the form critical 
elements of the verb rapha, their interactions and logical sequence. 
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Figure 2. Form critical patterns of the theological usage of rapha. 


As stated before the theological application of rapha follows and 
elaborates on the form critical pattern of this verb laid down by its secular usage. 
Also here the pattern begins with the Original Positive State (OPS). In the 
secular dimension the OPS means proper functionality, wholeness, or health 
relating either to an object or a human being. In the theological employment of 
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rapha the OPS assumes a new, overarching aspect, namely the implication of 
God. Consequently, for theological contexts the OPS indicates the existence, 
functioning, living, and acting as God intended. It reminds us of the original 
goodness of things after God completed his creation: “God saw all (bs) that he 
had made, and behold, it was very good (ixn nitrrarri)” (Gen 1:31). This original 
goodness includes both human beings created in the divine image (obs, Gen 
1:27), as well as the rest of the creation and reality. This is the original perfect 
state of health in its literary and metaphoric sense. 

It is important to keep in mind that the notion of Creation doesn’t come 
explicitly as the OPS in rapha passages. Rather it comes when one looks for the 
ultimate state and situation of wholeness. It was that state, the OPS, that 
suffered the original disruption through the disobedience of the parents of 
humankind. The transgression in Eden brought about sickness that needed to 
be healed. A more practical reference to the OPS comes with the identification 
with the Covenant, especially the Mosaic one, and the divine teaching implied in 
this Covenant. The Covenant offered a model of religious morality based on the 
adherence to divine laws. Faithfulness to these laws, loyalty to Yahweh and the 
trust in the divinely appointed leaders constitute the concept of the OPS in most 
rapha passages. This OPS means living, believing, and acting as God intended 
or is pleased with. The positive state is guaranteed by the words “I will take you 
for my people, and I will be your God” (Exod 6:7). Frequent references to “a land 
flowing with honey and milk,” in the Pentateuch, echoed even in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, might be interpreted as a symbolic embodiment of that OPS (Exod 3:8; 
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Lev 20:24; Jer 11:5; Ezek 20:6, etc.). Whenever people stray from this beneficial 
relationship and union with God, they disrupt, transgress and violate the OPS. 
This leads us to a very important observation. For the theological rapha 
passages the OPS is not related to an event or situation of the past, whether 
Creation or Sinai, but rather to the ongoing quality of the interaction with God at 
any given period of biblical Israel. The existence or the assumption of the OPS is 
imperative for the usage of rapha. With the few exceptions where rapha is 
unrelated to a previous negative situation, the verb retains its restorative 
character throughout the Hebrew Bible. Its force restores things to their original 
good condition. It is crucial to notice that the theological concept of the OPS 
must have existed in the minds of biblical writers and audience in order to retain 
a meaningful and logical quality of the action of rapha. In other words, if there 
were no underlying idea of an OPS then the action of rapha would be devoid of 
meaning. 

Human Disruption (HD) terminates the existence of the OPS. It 
introduces ungodly elements into the positive situation of spiritual harmony and 
health. In its essence it is a rebellion and a disregard for the divinely established 
order. As seen in individual cases Disruption appears under several names: sin, 
transgression, evil, idolatry, etc. It is the human violation of the spiritual harmony 
between God and man. In this way humans create a new state according to their 
thinking and preferences, let us call it a state of religious idolatry or social 
oppression. In general this situation might be called a State of Transgression 
(ST). It is a condition of living in enmity with God where an individual or the 
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nation has disrupted the spiritual union with Yahweh. Such a state provokes a 
divine reaction to improper human actions. It urges God to take corrective 
measures in order to bring back the OPS of harmony and unity between him and 
his devotees. It is this State of Transgression (ST) that forces the Deity to initiate 
a medicinal procedure of punishment. The first phase of the divine healing 
comes with the Divine Disruption (DD) of the humanly created State of 
Transgression. Divine Disruption assumes various forms: personal illness, 
military invasions, unfruitful ness of the land, etc. The purpose of DD is to use 
pain as the means of awakening the transgressor to the realization of the State of 
Transgression. Somehow, paradoxically, pain, illness and affliction become a 
remedy. The whole situation ends up in the Negative State (NS) of illness, 
destruction, foreign dominance, plague, drought, famine, suffering, misfortune, 
and divine reluctance to assist humans in their enterprises. At this point one may 
notice that so far there have been three states and two disruptions. People 
disrupt the divinely established OPS by transgression, thus creating their own 
new state, a State of Transgression (ST) which in its turn is disrupted by God 
through punishment. The result of the two, human and divine disruptions, comes 
in the form of the Negative State (NS), a state opposed to and polarized with the 
OPS. Here follows a linear illustration: 

OPS <-> NS 

OPS —► human disruption —► ST-> divine disruption -» NS 

Divine actions come as the response to human actions, yet their nature is 
opposite. While people disrupt what was positive, good and healthy, God 
disrupts something evil and unhealthy; that is, situations that contradict his plans, 
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will, commandments and thus the very expression of himself, his nature and 
identity. From this perspective any disobedience to religious precepts, disregard 
for divinely promulgated ethics and morality, negligence of due cultic practices, or 
turning to other gods, constitute a direct assault on Yahweh, his status and his 
very nature. In this way Human Disruption (HD) forces Yahweh to react in order 
to protect and reinforce his own position and his laws which are the only 
guarantors of peace, prosperity, proper functionality and uninterrupted spiritual 
bond between God and his people. Alternatively stated, only strict adherence to 
Yahweh guarantees the continuance of the Original Positive State (OPS). 

Yahweh allows the continuance of the Negative State (NS), having a clear 
purpose in mind. The NS is intended to stimulate, persuade or simply push the 
transgressor to Conversion (Repentance, Reformation), often implied in the verb 
shuv. The conversion is about awakening, realizing and turning away from 
committed evils. In many rapha verses a sincere conversion, a heartfelt regret 
and sorrow are expected before any restoration can take place. Sometimes, 
however, the conversion can mean a simple abandonment of evil actions 
because of the threat of severe divine punishment. The phase of Repentance is 
crucial not only for the people but also for God. He desires and awaits the 
moment when people change their lives, transform their thoughts and make their 
hearts open to receive the divine restoration (rapha). In spite of Yahweh’s desire 
to restore and heal, people may remain obstinate and reject any persuasion 
toward repentance. This creates a dilemma for God since he will need to 
continue the punishment and prolong the existence of the NS. As prophetic texts 
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explain, it hurts God to see the suffering, misfortune and sickness of his people, 
yet even in his divine omnipotence he seems to be unable to release the power 
of rapha without prior human reformation. 

Once the signs of Conversion (Repentance, Reformation) become visible 
the whole situation changes. In some cases as soon as repentance takes place 
God is ready to restore people to the positive state. Other times the transition 
from repentance to restoration involves additional elements such as self¬ 
intercession, mediation of a third party, expiation, intervention of a healing agent, 
and a period of waiting. These additional elements form an optional 
accompaniment to the conversion. While the presence of these optional 
components varies from one case to another, Conversion remains a necessary 
and constant prerequisite for the action of rapha to take place in the vast majority 
of biblical cases. Here is an illustration: 

Negative State -> Conversion —> State of Forgiveness 

(Expiation) 

(Self-Intercession) 

(Mediation) 

(Agent) 

(Waiting) 

Conversion generates a new state that immediately precedes the 
restorative action of rapha. It is the State of Forgiveness (SF) where God 
forgives the Disruption of the Original Positive State. The State of Forgiveness 
stands in direct contrast to the State of Transgression. 
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State of Transgression <-> State of Forgiveness 

As seen before, it was the Human Disruption (HD) that caused the State 
of Transgression (ST) punished with the Divine Disruption (DD). Here it is the 
human Conversion that produces the SF rewarded with the divine healing. The 
SF is a condition of being justified, in other words it is a state of justification. It 
allows the subjects who previously found themselves in the Negative State (NS) 
to become receptive and open for the action of rapha. Just as the ST implies an 
impending DD, here the SF implies a restorative action that may materialize at 
any time. 

Repentance is a human action and it is received with a positive divine 
reaction; God responds with Forgiveness and subsequent Restoration. One 
needs to notice that this is the second time God responds to a human action. 

The first time it was a negative reaction after people disrupted the OPS through 
their Transgression; the response to this was punishment. Now, the second time 
God responds with forgiveness. In both situations the nature of human action 
has determined the character of the divine re-action. Man’s Disruption (HD) 
called for and activated Divine Disruption (DD). Man’s Conversion called for and 
activated divine Forgiveness. In these actions we can observe a two-directional 
force of the verb shuv. In order to be restored {rapha), man must turn ( shuv) to 
God. Then after the human conversion (shuv), God returns {shuv) to man in 
order to restore him {rapha). Malachi 3:7 illustrates this idea: “Return to Me and I 
will return to you, says the Lord of Hosts,” (cp^x nnraxi ’Sx mwf). Here is the linear 
representation of the two sets of human/divine actions and re-actions: 
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Transgression (negative human action) ->• causes -> Disruption (negative divine re-action) 
Conversion (positive human action) -> causes -> Restoration (positive divine re-action) 

In the process of Restoration we can distinguish two separate ranges of 
the action of rapha, both related to the theological employment of the verb. In a 
technical lexical sense the action of the verb rapha applies only to the final 
transition between the State of Forgiveness (SF) and the Restored Positive State 
(RPS). That is the lexical range of rapha. However, theologically the concept of 
the action of rapha is more extensive. It can be identified as early as the moment 
when the Divine Disruption (DD) takes place. As noticed before, DD has a 
medicinal purpose in itself and therefore theologically the action of rapha begins 
here. The immediate goal of DD is to interrupt the State of Transgression (ST) 
through suffering, illness or misfortune in order to eventually restore people to the 
benefits of the positive state. The conceptual range of the action of rapha 
continues then through the stages of Negative State (NS), Conversion, State of 
Forgiveness (SF) on to the Restored Positive State (RPS). Here is the 
illustration: 


Lexical range of rapha = a transition from SF RPS 
Theological range of rapha = a transition from DD NS -> Conversion ->• SF -» RPS 

As it was in the secular usage of rapha, also here in its theological version 
there is a difference between the Original Positive State (OPS) and the Restored 
Positive State (RPS). The full form critical pattern of the verb rapha lies 
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between those two states, namely the OPS and RPS. Yet, one must notice that 
this complete form critical pattern cannot be confused with either the lexical or 
the theological ranges of rapha discussed above. Thus even though the action 
of rapha has nothing to do with the Original Positive State (OPS), Human 
Disruption (HD) and the State of Transgression (ST), from the form critical 
perspective the OPS, HD, and ST are intrinsically related to the action of rapha. 
None of them (OPS, HD, ST) is optional or incidental for the logical justification of 
the action of rapha. Alternatively, even though the action of rapha is 
unconnected with OPS, HD, and ST, it presupposes their existence, just as the 
image of a dry river bed necessarily presupposes the idea of water flowing 
through it at a previous stage. 

The difference between the Original Positive State (OPS) and the 
Restored Positive State (RPS) lies in the concept of something new (mn). As 
mentioned before, the nature of the action of rapha has to do with a restoration to 
the original blueprint, ontological or conceptual state of initial proper functioning 
and good existence. It does not magically restore OPS after the Disruption has 
taken place but re-creates that state through several steps leading to the RPS. 

In general in the theological usage of rapha , the RPS seems to carry more 
benefits than the OPS. The Hebrew Bible often links the idea of the divine 
restoration with the concept of something new, chadash. For example, the new 
heavens and the new earth (Isa 65:17; 66:22), the new covenant (Jer 31:31), 
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new heart and new spirit (Ezek 11:19; 18:31; 36:26), etc. 1 From this perspective 
the RPS has a qualitative advantage over the OPS. One could detect elements 
of irony and paradox. Just as the Divine Disruption brining suffering and illness 
was perceived as medicine, the same thing happens in the case of the transition 
from OPS to the RPS. In order to improve over the original good creation, that is 
the OPS, it took a long theological chain of negative events that eventually 
culminated in the RPS. At this point one could speculate that if the OPS has 
been never disrupted by human disobedience then the restorative process would 
never be activated and consequently the new and improved positive state (RPS) 
would never become possible or real. 2 

The action of the verb rapha, as attested in the Hebrew Bible, relates 
mostly to the Transition (Transformation, Change, Re-Creation) of a spiritual 
nature. It implies God as the source and force of the transformation on the one 
hand, and on the other hand a person, either individual or collectivity, as the 
object of that transition. In many cases this transition from a negative to a 
positive state can be taken as a healing action. Yet, one needs to keep in mind 
that neither is rapha exclusively about healing, nor biblical healings are 
intrinsically linked to rapha. In other words, the quality of the action of rapha is a 
type of Transition (Transformation, Change, Re-Creation) that can be very well 

1 The writings of the New Testament have monopolized the idea of the Christ event as 
something totally new in the process of the divine restoration. 

2 A theological elaboration of a fall that resulted in a superior restoration has been 
preserved in the liturgy of the Holy Saturday in the Roman Catholic Church. It exults the “Felix 
Culpa,” the felicitous disobedience of Adam (Gen 3) that led to the glorious salvation of Christ. 
The rationale for praising Adam’s sin is that without it humanity would never be graced with the 
Incarnation of the Son of God nor experience the greatness of his noble redemptive work. 
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illustrated by a healing action. But, the character of rapha might be exemplified 
by other actions of a restorative nature that are not related to healing in a proper 
sense. At the very most they could be taken as healing in a metaphorical sense. 
Conversely, biblical healings taken as physical restorations of a human body to 
its proper condition or functioning might be unrelated to the verb rapha. For 
example some of the best-known physical healings in the Hebrew Bible display a 
notable absence of rapha. Among these are: healing of Rebecca (Gen 25:21), 
healing of Jeroboam (1 Kgs 13:1-6), healing of the son of a Sunammite woman 
(2 Kgs 4:18-37), healing of Naaman (2 Kgs 5:1-14), and others. 



The noun marpe appears less frequently than the verb rapha in the texts 
of the Hebrew Bible. Its usage shows similarity to the employment of rapha , but 
there are also significant differences. Like the verb rapha, marpe also comes 
with the sequence of other theological concepts either explicit or implied. By this 
I mean the notion of transition from a negative to a positive state by the means of 
conversion. Yet, this evidence is limited to the Historical and Prophetic Books 
which constitute only one half of the total usage of the noun. I will refer to these 
occurrences of marpe in an abbreviated version as marpe HP where the 
superscript letters HP stand for Historical and Prophetic books of the Hebrew 
Bible. In these cases basic translation equivalents are healing, restoration, and 
remedy. Here from the form critical perspective marpe HP displays the same 
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internal coherence and relational features as the verb rapha. Like rapha also 
marpe HP may theologically relate to any and all of the stages within the sequence 
initiated with the Original Positive State (OPS) and finalized with the Restored 
Positive State (RPS). For this reason whenever in my conclusive remarks I 
speak about the form critical pattern of rapha I always imply the noun marpe Hp . 
Thus what is said about rapha applies to marpe HP on the form critical level. 

Wisdom literature contains the other half of the usage of marpe. I will 
refer to these instances in a short form as marpe™ where the superscript letter w 
stands for Wisdom literature, namely, Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. From its 
occurrences in Wisdom literature it is very difficult to determine the precise 
meaning of marpe™. While the traditional rendering of marpe as healing can be 
accepted, mostly in its metaphorical sense, it underestimates the vast semantic 
range of this noun. The context proves to be very helpful in deciding the 
meaning and translation possibilities for most of the marpe HP occurrences yet it is 
not so with marpe™. Consequently since the context is of little use, one is left 
with the choice of rendering marpe™ with traditionally accepted notions of 
healing, or establishing the meaning for each occurrence on the basis of the 
parallelisms in a given verse. The latter was my approach. Using the internal 
mechanisms of parallelisms I derived some meanings of marpe™ that overall stay 
in line with traditional renderings (healing), yet open larger lexical and theological 
perspectives, for example: life, peace, harmony, serenity, calmness, integrity, 
wholesomeness, strength, firmness, etc. 
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The noun marpe™ exhibits a different, perhaps a complementary, form 
critical pattern and cannot be equated with the linguistic shape of rapha and 
marpe Hp . The comparison and contrast between types and ranges of theological 
concepts ingrained in rapha/marpe HP and marpe w helps to develop a clear form 
critical picture of the latter. 

While the granting of rapha indicates divine reward for conversion, with 
God playing the role of the active agent of the verb and a human being a passive 
recipient, the situation is different for marpe w . Here it is the human being who is 
active and determines for himself or herself whether to benefit from marpe 
through right choices. God is either not mentioned in direct connection with 
marpe w , or appears as a remote source or endorser of universal laws rendering 
to everyone according to his or her contribution. 

In general, form critical patterns associated with rapha imply a dynamic 
character with the essential concept of transition. This is largely due to the fact 
that rapha is a verb and as such represents action. On the contrary, theological 
associations implied in the Form of marpe w are more static in nature, 
emphasizing not the action but a state of being. This results mostly from the fact 
that marpe is a noun. Yet, the difference between the form critical structures of 
rapha and marpe™ cannot be explained merely on the basis of a contrast 
between a verb and a noun. As already mentioned, rapha and marpe HP partake 
in the same form critical pattern even though one is a verb and the other is a 
noun. Thus the distinctiveness of marpe™ derives mostly from a different 
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theological focus and a different host of conceptual associations than those of 
rapha and marpe Hp . 

In contrast to the majority of rapha passages, for marpe w the concept of 
Conversion is not essential. Instead, the benefits of marpe™ come as rewards 
for good choices, a practical application of wisdom. Thus, individual Choice 
becomes the central notion in the form critical pattern of marpe™. Also the idea 
of Negative State (NS) is different in both cases. While in the rapha verses the 
NS was the result of a series of negative transitions (disruptions) here the NS is 
the direct product of bad, or evil choice without mentioning any previous stages. 

In the marpe™ contexts the NS is not a resulting experience of the divine 
punishment (disruption) but the outcome of individual choice where a person cuts 
himself off marpe. 

Negative State bad CHOICE good Marpe w 

One can discern different theological models associated with usages of 
rapha and marpe™. The employment of the verb suggests a pedagogical model 
with divine supervision. It is God who directly punishes (disrupts) and rewards 
(heals) human behavior. Man plays the role of a passive recipient of the benefits 
of rapha after he has fulfilled and satisfied specific requirements (Conversion). In 
this way rapha represents a restorative quality. The situation is different for 
instances with marpe™. Here we encounter a model based on individual 
responsibility, freedom and choice. Man is an active executive of marpe for 
himself. It is the human being who is totally in charge of his or her well-being. 
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Through the application of wisdom, humankind can reach, produce and maintain 
the Positive State of marpe. Conversely, the experience of a Negative State 
comes as a self-inflicted punishment. In this way marpe w reveals an Aspirational 
quality where the attainment of healing, health, well-being, strength, vitality, life, 
etc., remains within the power and the reach of an individual. As we have seen 
in the rapha verses God was the only source, force and grantor of the beneficial 
action of the restorative verb. In contrast, the form critical model ingrained in 
marpe w places God as the remote source and distant enforcer of universal laws 
which render to man according to his choices. This model presupposes the idea 
expressed in the books of Genesis and Deuteronomy that a human being has the 
knowledge of good and evil, both good and evil are placed before him and it is up 
to him to choose what is good (Gen 2:9, 17, 3:5; 22; Deut 30:19). Thus, the 
teaching offered in the model associated with rapha might be paraphrased as 
“Yahweh is your only healer and He will heal you as soon as you convert” while 
the instruction deduced from marpe w might be expressed as “You are your only 
healer; choose your healing now.” 

While rapha indicates a chain of theological actions and stages between 
the Original Positive State (OPS) and the Restored Positive State (RPS), the 
linguistic shape of marpe w implies only one Positive State (PS). Unlike in rapha 
cases, here there is no notion of transition from a Negative State (NS) to a PS. 
There are only two mutually exclusive states that a human being can reach, 
namely the PS and the NS. From this perspective the idea of a PS coincides 
with the reality of marpe w . 

Positive State = Marpe w 
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The OPS has never been broken and the RPS has never been granted 
through a merciful divine restoration, in fact the two ideas of OPS and RPS 
present in the rapha patterns become only one conceptually undivided notion of 
a PS when it comes to the form critical structure of marpe w In this sense 
marpe w (= PS) is a continuous present reality in which a human being may or 
may not participate according to his or her choices. The NS does not logically 
and temporarily precede the PS as in the examples offered by rapha. For this 
reason the PS ( marpe w ) coexists with the NS, both being a potentiality that 
materializes through a choice (good, or bad) of an individual. As mentioned 
before, conceptually, marpe w (PS) includes OPS and RPS, but also it might be 
represented by general notions of what is good; shalom, for example. The 
difficulty of assigning a precise lexical equivalent for marpe w is not coincidental. 
As seen in previous sections, marpe w could be translated as healing, life, health, 
peace, harmony, serenity, calmness, composure, tranquility, integrity, 
wholesomeness, strength, fortitude, courage, etc. When one analyzes marpe w in 
the context of two opposite realities of good and evil (Gen 2:9, 17, 3:5; 22; Deut 
30:19) then marpe w can assume the identity of a host of specific nouns 
associated with the good, positive side of choice. At the same time, marpe w may 
serve as an opposite term for a number of concepts associated with the evil side 
of choice, for example rottenness, foolishness, discord, etc. This explains the 
lexical fluidity and semantic vagueness of marpe w which must not be confused 
with the precise form critical shape of this noun. 
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Chapter 5 

Toward a Central Concept of Hebrew Bible Theology 

At this point I would like to propose the form critical structure derived from 
rapha as a central, and potentially the central, organizational and interpretive 
principle for the OT theology. 1 To be sure, I’m not suggesting that the sole idea 
of healing/restoration whenever drawn from the verb rapha or the noun marpe HP 
constitutes a theological kernel of the OT. Instead it is the entire linguistic shape, 
pattern of relationships, sequence of theological concepts and ingrained 
recurring references carried by raphalmarpe HP that offer a comprehensive 
interpretational paradigm for the OT theology. 

The quest for a kernel idea or a center that would function as the 
organizational key for the OT Theology was advanced by the proponents of the 
so-called “Cross-Section Method.” 2 Walther Eichrodt saw the covenant between 
God and Israel as the central category governing themes and theological 
perspectives of the Hebrew Bible. 3 Gerhard Hasel argued that the center for the 


1 As already mentioned both rapha and marpe HP exhibit the same form critical shape. 
The frequency of rapha however is more than ten times higher than that of marpe Hp . Also the 
verb presents a much greater transparency of its form critical pattern than the noun. For this 
reason when I am proposing the form critical pattern of rapha as a central concept for the OT 
theology I also imply the eight occurrences of marpe in the Historical and Prophetic books of the 
Hebrew Bible (marpe HP ). 

2 For a brief discussion of the “cross-section” method and theologies of the “center” one 
may refer to James Barr, The Concept of Biblical Theology: An Old Testament Perspective 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1999), 337-44; and George W. Coats, “Theology of the Hebrew 
Bible,” in The Hebrew Bible and its Modern Interpreters (ed. D. A. Knight and G. M. Tucker; 
Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1985), 239-62. 

3 Walther Eichrodt, Theology of the Old Testament (trans. J.A, Baker; Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1961). 
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OT theology should be seen in the concept of God. 4 For Walther Zimmerli the 
central motif in the OT theology was the name of God, that is YHWH, or more 
precisely the experience of divine grace emanating from the reality standing 
behind the tetragrammaton. 5 Samuel Terrien argued that “the elusive presence” 
of God in his relationship with the people of Israel was the conceptual center of 
the OT theology 6 Other theological centers were suggested as well. 7 

Form critical paradigm obtained from the analysis of the action of rapha 
appears as a preeminent interpretational model for the understanding of the 
theological reasoning of the Hebrew Bible. I have identified eight states or 
stages - Original Positive State (OPS), Human Disruption (HD), State of 
Transgression (ST), Divine Disruption (DD), Negative State (NS), Conversion, 
State of Forgiveness (SF), Restored Positive State (RPS) - that either directly or 
implicitly relate to the action of rapha. Two major types of forces interact 
between these eight states. First, it is the contrasting force (opposition, tension) 
as between the ST and the SF. Second, it is the force of causation (action/re¬ 
action, cause/effect) existing, for example, between HD and DD. Additionally 
each of the eight states or stages allows a host of subordinate theological 


4 Gerhard Hasel, “The Problem of the Center in the Old Testament Debate,” ZAW 86 
(1974): 65-82. 

5 Walther Zimmerli, “Zum Problem der ‘Mitte des Alten Testaments,” EvT 35 (1975): 97- 

118. 


6 Samuel Terrien, The Elusive Presence: Toward a New Biblical Theology (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1978). 


7 See Barr, Concept of Biblical Theology, 337-44. 
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themes. For example the state of Conversion includes such motifs as 
Repentance, Expiation, Intercession, Self-intercession, Mediation, etc. It seems 
to me that one may approach and understand the core of theological subjects of 
the Hebrew Bible from the perspective of rapha and its patterns. Even more, 
most of the logic of the theological thinking of the OT lies within the framework of 
rapha and its accompanying elements. From Creation, covenants, Law, through 
political upheavals, prophetic activities, national and personal disasters, Exile, 
promises of restoration up to eschatological and apocalyptic visions of the OT 
literature, the form critical ranges of rapha can be used as the key to explain and 
understand paradigms and rationale of the theology of the Hebrew Bible. Almost 
any concept, any idea, found on the pages of the OT can be interpreted within 
form critical patterns ingrained in the action of rapha. The verb rapha is therefore 
a carrier of ingrained recurring references that evoke other theological themes. 
The extent and the nature of these references support the idea that the form 
critical pattern of rapha reveals the central and governing logic of OT theology. If 
one asked for the thought of the OT in a nutshell, the patterns of relationships 
offered by rapha would certainly provide an outstanding model. The linguistic 
shape of the action of rapha provides a key for the understanding of the Hebrew 
Bible theology regardless of where the initial theological investigation started (sin, 
punishment, promises, etc.). The identified eight stages intrinsically related to 
the action of rapha constitute a theological compass that enables the reader to 
locate himself or herself within the forest of religious thought of Israel and to 
accurately identify the previous and the subsequent state. For example, if one 
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starts theological reflection on the text speaking about Conversion it is obvious 
that this stage is located between the NS and the SF. Similarly, taking the form 
critical pattern of rapha as the point of reference, one will easily identify what 
other stages must have preceded and may follow the stage of Conversion. In 
other words, for the most part the theology of the Hebrew Bible is predictable 
since it is based on the structural elements ingrained in the action of rapha. 

Finally, theological realities obtained through form critical patterns of 
rapha/marpe HP and marpe w are not a brand new revelation of the theology of the 
Hebrew Bible. The subjects of sin, transgression, punishment, restoration, two 
ways, choice between good and evil, etc., can be, and have been, studied from 
other perspectives and points of departure. What the results of this study have 
accomplished is the identification of an organizational structural center for the OT 
theology where the form critical itineraries of rapha/marpe HP and marpe w have 
given a new paradigm of interpretational logic to the religious thought of the 
Hebrew Bible. 
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HEALING PATTERNS OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 
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Introduction 


Among all the writings of the New Testament the three Synoptic Gospels 
offer the largest number of narratives and references to the healing activity of 
Jesus. 1 Accordingly for the purpose of this study I have limited my focus of 
detecting, analyzing and evaluating form critical finds of rapha/marpe to the 
healing acts of Jesus and the general restorative concepts of the first three 
Evangelists. The subject of Jesus’ healing miracles is certainly not new to 
biblical scholarship. 2 Various perspectives have been adopted and numerous 
volumes written on the topic discussing gospel healings either as a part of other 


1 There are eighteen healing accounts in the Synoptic Gospels. For the complete list see 
the chart “Synoptic Healing Narratives” in the Appendix. The number of healing miracles, 
however, depends on the methodology of counting. For example, the healing of two blind men 
mentioned in Mt 9:27-31 and Mt 20:29-34 might be either a reference to the same or to two 
distinct restorations. For detailed statistics about NT healings one may refer to the work of John 
Wilkinson, Health and Healing: Studies in New Testament Principles and Practice (Edinburgh: 
Handsel Press, 1980), 19-29. 

2 Among modern-day general treatments of gospel miracles including introductory 
matters one may consult Hendrik van der Loos, The Miracles of Jesus (Supplements to Novum 
Testamentum 8; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1965); Xavier Leon-Dufour, ed., Les Miracles de Jesus selon 
le Nouveau Testament (Parole de Dieu; Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1977); Rene Latourelle, 

Miracles de Jesus et Theologie du Miracle (Recherches nouvelle serie 8; Montreal: Bellarmin, 
1986); and John P. Meier, A Marginal Jew. Rethinking the Historical Jesus: Mentor, Message, 
and Miracles (Vol. 2. Anchor Bible Reference Library; New York: Doubleday, 1994). Preoccupied 
with the issues of historicity and the Historical Jesus, Meier in evaluating the works of van der 
Loos and Latourelle says: “[both books] suffer from a lack of clarity about their positions on the 
Synoptic problem and hence on the use of the criterion of multiple attestation of sources (multiple 
versions do not automatically equal multiple sources). Both works also suffer from a strong 
apologetic tone, marked by claims that are not supported by evidence.” Meier, A Marginal Jew. 
2:671. 


In 1974 Gerd Theissen published his German edition of a form critical approach to 
miracle stories of the NT where he concentrated on “motifs,” “themes,” and miracle stories as 
symbolic actions. Theissen, The Miracle Stories of the Early Christian Tradition (trans. F. 
McDonagh; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983). Among less extensive works of general 
character on miracles in the NT are: Alan Richardson, Miracle Stories of the Gospels (London: 
SCM Press, 1966); and Reginald H. Fuller, Interpreting the Miracles (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1963). 
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miraculous activities of Jesus or as an autonomous subject. 3 After all, Jesus’ 
restorative activity, including healings and exorcisms, appears as one of the most 
defining and memorable features of his gospel portrayal. 


3 A defense of miracles as “one of the essential features of the oldest portrait of Christ” 
against liberal theology and form critical assaults came from the 1925 French publication of Anton 
Fridrichsen, The Problem of Miracle in Primitive Christianity (trans. R. A. Harrisville and J. S. 
Hanson; Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1972). Harold Remus offered a few 
informative studies dedicated to the subject of Jesus’ healings and Christian miracle in the early 
stages of post-NT movements and literature: Harold Remus, “Does Terminology Distinguish Early 
Christian from Pagan Miracles?" JBL 101 (1982): 531-51; Jesus as Healer { Cambridge: 

Cambridge University Press, 1997), and Pagan-Christian Conflict over Miracle in the Second 
Century (Cambridge: Philadelphia Patristic Foundation, 1983). Another important contribution on 
the status and theological developments in the understanding of Christian healing came from R. 

J. S. Barrett-Lennard, Christian Healing after the New Testament: Some Approaches to Illness in 
the Second, Third and Fourth Centuries (Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1994). The 
interpretation of Jesus' miracles in the context of Hellenistic “divine man” (theios aner) as well as 
the notions of aretai, dynameis, thaumasta, terata and the pagan Christian theological conflict of 
the first centuries are well presented in two books: Eugene V. Gallagher, Divine Man or 
Magician? Celsus and Origen on Jesus (SBL Dissertation Series 64; Chico: Scholars Press, 

1982); and Gail Paterson Corrington, The 'Divine Man:’ His Origin and Function in Hellenistic 
Popular Religion (American University Studies. Series 7. Theology and Religion 17; New York: 
Peter Lang, 1986). 

An overview of literary and theological issues related to sickness, health, and healing in 
the Old Testament, Intertestamental literature, and the NT are discussed in Larry Hogan, Healing 
in the Second Tempel [sic] Period (Novum Testamentum et Orbis Antiquus 21; Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1992); also Klaus Seybold, and Ulrich B. Mueller, Sickness and 
Healing (trans. D. W. Stott, Biblical Encounters Series; Nashville: Abingdon, 1981). Jewish 
context of Jesus’ miraculous and healing activities also received due scholarly attention 
particularly in the recent study of Eric Eve. His study surveys the status of miracles in Josephus, 
Philo, Wisdom literature, Pseudo-Philo, Enochic writings, Qumran, Jewish miracle-workers and 
exorcists and miracles in the Second Temple Literature: Eric Eve, The Jewish Context of Jesus’ 
Miracles (Journal for the Study of the New Testament. Supplement Series 231; London: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 2002). Werner Kahl assessed Synoptic miracle stories against their Jewish and 
pagan backgrounds thinking that “the synoptic miracle stories as narratives reflect the cultural 
environment and belief-systems of the narrators more accurately than they provide reliable 
historical information about the activities of Jesus of Nazareth.” Werner Kahl, New Testament 
Miracle Stories in Their Religious-Historical Setting: A Religiongeschichtliche Comparison from a 
Structural Perspective (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994), 11-12. Various aspects of 
Greco-Roman cultural and religious surroundings of the gospel miracles have been discussed by 
Howard Kee including the cult of Asclepius, Isis, miracles in relation to apocalyptic tradition, 
miracle in history and romance as well as miracle as universal symbol: Howard Clark Kee, 
Miracles in the Early Christian World: A Study in Sociohistorical Method (New Haven and London: 
Yale University Press, 1983). 

Sociological and anthropological approaches to Jesus’ healings and evolution of 
Christianity from the perspective of its impact on health care come from the studies of two authors 
marked by quite noticeable mutual (academic) animosity: Hector Avalos, Health Care and the 
Rise of Christianity (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1999); and John Pilch, Healing in the New 
Testament: Insights from Medical and Mediterranean Anthropology (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
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If one looks for a unifying theological principle between the Old and New 
Testaments the linguistic structure of rapha is an excellent candidate. From this 
perspective Christian theological outlook did not alter, and by no means 
replaced, the theological pattern of the OT revealed by the linguistic and 
conceptual structure of the action of rapha. Just the opposite, the Jesus-event is 
perfectly conformable with theological logic engrained in rapha. Jesus appears 
at the point of the Negative State indicating the situation where the world is 
alienated from God, sick in sprit and corrupted in soul, immersed in sinfulness, 
darkness, and pervaded with oppressive spiritual powers. In other words the 
world is in great need of a drastic and mighty restorative action. Jesus urges and 
invites people to undertake Conversion ( metanoia ) and through his self-sacrifice 
gains the State of Forgiveness (justification) that results in spiritual Restoration 
(salvation) experienced already in this new life. The beneficiaries of the 
Restoration will not enjoy its fullness until the arrival of the Restored Positive 
State of spiritual reunification with God that will take place in the eschatological 
future after the death of the physical body. 

The above remarks refer to the form critical patterns of the unit 
rapha/marpe HP . Yet, the idea of Choice as implied in the form critical structure of 
marpe w can be easily detected in the writings of the NT as well. Here the reality 
of marpe w (Positive State) is illustrated by the reality of the Kingdom of Heaven 
or the Kingdom of God as opposite to the Negative State with its realities of hell, 


2000). Social impacts of Christian healings are also discussed by Gary Ferngren, "Early 
Christianity as a Religion of Healing," BHM 66 (1992): 1-18. 
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Satan, evil, sickness, sin, etc. The Negative State is the kingdom of Satan (Mt 
12:26; Lk 11:18) that stands in radical opposition to the Kingdom of God. The 
above are just general similarities between the OT healing patterns and Jesus’ 
healing activities. As we approach restorative narratives of the first three 
Gospels we will see how and to what degree their theology relates to the 
restorative theology of rapha and marpe in the Hebrew Bible. Textual evidence 
will offer support for the assertion that the healing theology of the Synoptics 
coincides with theological trajectories delineated by form critical patterns of rapha 
and marpe. Yet, at certain points the Synoptic restorative ideas diverge from the 
Old Testament patterns thus creating their own particular conception of healing, 
its meaning, phases, kinds, and theology. Unless otherwise specified in this 
section the expressions “Jesus’ theology” and the “Synoptic theology” indicate 
the same thing. Therefore speaking of Jesus I mean the Synoptic Jesus without 
differentiating or speculating which parts of the gospel narratives might or might 
not go back to the historical person of Jesus of Nazareth. 4 


4 In his 1997 article, Larry Hurtado evaluated the status of "The oceanic amount of 
scholarly work germane to historical-Jesus research.” In reviewing the results of the previous 
decade (1984-93) Hurtado focused on the selected eight scholars who had written on the subject 
of the historical Jesus: E. P. Sanders, G. Vermes, B. Witherington, J. Meier, M. Borg, R. 

Horseley, S. Freyne, J. D. Crossan. Assessing the situation Hurtado stated: "One certainly 
cannot speak of an emerging consensus. There are differences in the evidence chosen for 
framing Jesus’ historical background, differences in what one sees as more influential in Jesus’ 
historical matrix, differences in whether to use religious concepts and categories or social- 
scientific ones to understand Jesus (and, if the latter are chosen, which ones to emphasize), 
differences over the dating and evaluation and identification of Christian sources (intra- and extra- 
canonical, extant and prophetical), and certainly differences in the personal hermeneutical 
agendas.... In that sense, therefore, if one hopes for some assured and representative results, 
the most current wave of historical-Jesus work can be judged collectively to have failed.” L. 
Hurtado, “A Taxonomy of Recent Historical-Jesus Work,” in Whose Historical Jesus? (Studies in 
Christianity and Judaism 7. Ed. W. E. Arnal and M. Desjardins. Waterloo, Ont.: Wilfrid Laurier 
University Press, 1997), 291. As of 2006 the situation has not changed much. While theories and 
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speculations about the historical Jesus are in large supply there is little progress in presenting 
academically convincing and commonly accepted results. 
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Chapter 1 

Pre-Restoration Stages in Jesus’ Activity 
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Jesus’ action of theological restoration begins at the stage which we have 
previously indentified as the Negative State (NS) according to form critical ranges 
of rapha. From this point on, the Synoptic writers as well as the rest of the NT 
view Jesus as a mighty Agent of God who dedicated himself to the spiritual 
restoration of humankind. This divine agency of Jesus appears throughout his 
earthly ministry as well as in his eschatological functions. 1 Yet, the theology of 
Jesus’ healings does not and cannot logically begin at the point of the NS or his 
arrival into the human history. Since the action of healing/restoration, to retain its 
meaning and logic, requires previous stages and sets of events (historical or 


1 The theme of divine agency is certainly not unique to the NT representation of Jesus. 
The Hebrew Bible, Deuterocanical writings, Old Testament Pseudepigrapha as well as Philo of 
Alexandria understood various individuals (e.g., the Patriarchs, Moses, Prophets, angels) or 
concepts (Torah, Wisdom, Logos) as mediators between God and his people. At times these 
agents of God were involved in physical healings of individuals or groups, but most frequently 
their agency would entail health and healing in the spiritual dimension. That meant above all a 
harmonious relationship between people of Israel and their Deity. However, the closest analogy 
to Jesus’ healing activity does not come from the Jewish environment. Instead it comes from the 
figure of the Greco-Roman god of healing, Asclepius. Extensive parallels can be drawn between 
the Synoptic healings of Jesus and the healing acts of the mythical “Lover of Humankind.” 
Striking similarities involve their personal status, lives, deaths, elements of deifications, healing 
methods, linguistic parallels in the healing texts, multiple conceptual parallels, love for 
humankind, worship, etc. Among abundant literature on Asclepius and Jesus one may refer to: 
Emma J. Edelstein, and Ludwig Edeistein, Asclepius: Collection and Interpretation of the 
Testimonies (2 vols. With a New Introduction by G. B. Ferngren. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1998); Louise Wells, The Greek Language of Healing from Homer to New 
Testament Times (Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fur die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde 
der alteren Kirche; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1998); Rene Josef Ruttimann, “Asclepius and Jesus: The 
Form, Character and Status of the Asclepius Cult in the Second-Century CE and its Influence on 
Early Christianity” (Ph.D diss., Harvard University, 1986); Antoine Duprez, Jesus et les dieux 
guerisseurs (Cahiers de la Revue Biblique 12; Paris: J. Gabalda, 1970); Walter Addison Jayne, 
The Healing Gods of Ancient Civilizations (New Hyde Park, NY: University Books, 1962); S. 
Vernon McCasland, “The Asklepios Cult in Palestine,” JBL 58 (1939): 221-27. 
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conceptual), also the theological interpretation of Jesus’ restorations needs to 
start with what took place before the NS came into existence. 

As we will see, the Synoptic idea of restoration is not confined to the 
instances of healings involving human bodies and minds. These are only visible 
manifestations of the colossal universal Restoration carried out by the Christ of 
God through the successful completion of his divine agency. Various aspects of 
the Synoptic ideas concerning the restoration of humankind, individually and 
collectively, will become gradually more evident and systematic as we scrutinize 
individual restorative miracles. By restorative miracles I mean both physical and 
spiritual healings as well as exorcisms. 2 At this point we are ready to begin our 
examination of the healings and the restorative theology of the Synoptic Jesus in 
the framework of form critical trajectories of rapha/marpe. 


2 Various divisions of Jesus' miracles have been proposed. For example in his work on 
the Historical Jesus Gerd Theissen groups the miracles into two groups of threes. The first group 
relates to the historical Jesus (Exorcisms, Therapies, Norm miracles) while the second group 
presupposes Easter faith (Deliverance miracles, Gift miracles and Epiphanies). Theissen 
comments on the relation between the two groups of miracles: “The exorcisms stand opposite 
deliverance miracles: on the one hand the power of a demon is broken; on the other the power of 
wind and waves. The therapies stand over against the gift miracles; on the one hand physical 
weakness is removed and on the other material want. The norm miracles stand opposite 
epiphanies; on the one hand the divine will is manifested and on the other a divine being. We 
can assume that exorcisms, therapies and norm miracles originate in the historical Jesus.” Gerd 
Theissen, and Annette Merz, The Historical Jesus: A Comprehensive Guide (trans. J. Bowden. 
London: SCM Press, 1998), 296. In his second volume of A Marginal Jew John Meier discusses 
miracles under four categories: Jesus' Exorcisms, Jesus’ Healings, Raising the Dead, and the 
So-Called Nature Miracles. 
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Original Positive State in Jesus’ Teaching 


Jesus’ teaching and activities presuppose the existence of the Original 
Positive State (OPS). As we have seen during the analysis of rapha in the OT 
section, the form critical pattern of the verb implied the existence of the original 
condition or state that somehow suffered disruption and consequently needed 
restoration or healing. Without the existence or presupposition of that OPS the 
action of rapha would completely lose its meaning. In other words no restoration 
or healing can take place unless something was previously existing in its 
unbroken form and proper functioning. The OPS was not always directly referred 
to in the fragments containing rapha. Yet, it was always implied in the form 
critical range of the verb. Sometimes the OPS seemed to be referring to the 
original good condition of everything at the time of Creation. Other times, the 
OPS might indicate a harmonious relationship between Yahweh and his people 
as designed through the Covenant and the Law. We have also observed that the 
idea of OPS has no need for a temporal or historical localization at a specific 
event such as Creation or Covenant. Rather it might be an abstract concept 
according to which everything functions according to the original design of God. 
This means that everything functions properly, as God intended, without any 
disruption and therefore it remains harmonious and wholesome. Such an 
understanding of the OPS transcends historical and temporal categories and 
might relate to the present moment of the ongoing relationship between an 
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individual devotee or a religious group and their Deity. In this way, the OPS 
might be referring to the spiritual harmony between God and a human being. 

Jesus of the Gospels keeps in the background of his words and deeds the 
idea of the OPS. Sometimes he may even explicitly be referring to this concept 
by speaking of how things used to be in their proper healthy state in the past or 
how they should be in order to restore their meaning and functionality as it was 
divinely intended. In his teaching on divorce Jesus relativizes Moses’ 
prescription, that is the Law, permitting a husband to dismiss his wife after giving 
her a bill of divorce (Mk 10:2-9). In this case, the Law doesn’t have the ultimate 
authority for Jesus since its formulation, in this specific case, was no more than a 
compromise resulting from people’s hardness of heart. Instead, Jesus refers to 
the beginning of Creation (arro 8e dpxfjc Kiioewg, Mk 10:6) when the true intent of 
God was different, that is, to have the husband and the wife joined together, 
inseparably, as one (Mk 10:7-9). What happens in this story is that Jesus 
overrides traditional practice supported by authoritative Law in order to recover 
the original divine intention. This is exactly the meaning of the OPS, namely the 
primordial divine intention. Since the primeval design of God featuring the 
husband and wife as an undivided unit was broken, apparently through the 
hardness of human hearts, the marital situation is in disarray and needs 
restoration to what it was meant to be. The important thing is here that Jesus 
brings up the beginning (dpxfj) as the authoritative referent for moral evaluation. 
The Greek translation of the OT linguistically confirms Jesus’ mentioning of 
Creation since in both texts the same word dpx'n is used: “In the beginning God 
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made...”(ev apxfj enoiriaev 6 0eo<;..., Gen 1:1). 3 It is there, in Genesis, that the 
moral qualification of the entire handiwork of God takes place: everything was 
very good (kcu elSev 6 @eo<; to 'tkxvto 6 aa emtrioev kocI iSou KaXa Xiav, Gen 1:31). 
The value of thus-understood beginning (dpxri) lies not only in being a helpful 
reference for the divorce discourse, but, as seen above, implies everything (to 
-rrdarra, Gen 1:31) and that everything was very good ( KaXa Xmv, Gen 1:31) at that 
phase. Consequently, the beginning constitutes an axiological reference that can 
be applied to any or all practical situations when moral evaluation is needed. 

This is one major meaning of the OPS. 

Another reference to the OPS emerges from the discussion on the 
Sabbath observance (Mk 2:23-28). One more time Jesus transcends the 
common understanding of the Law and comes with a new interpretation asserting 
“The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath,” (Mk 2:27). What are 
the bases of Jesus’ argument? He is authoritatively referring to a principle that is 
not written in the Law, and not even explicit in the Creation, if Creation is taken 
as the formation of the material world. Jesus points to this principle using 
scriptural analogies from the life of David (Mk 2:25-27) and in another place he 
offers a hypothetical scenario where one needs to pull out a sheep from the pit 
on a Sabbath day (Mt 12:11-12). On what basis does Jesus exclaim “how much 
more valuable (5iacj)6pco) is man than sheep,”? (Mk 12:12). It is again the 

3 When the Markan Jesus speaks about arche it is different from the reference to the 
arche in the Johannine prologue. For John the usages of arche (ev dpxti, Jn 1-2) refer to the 
phase of the pre-existence of the Logos. This means that the Johannine arche might be taken in 
the absolute sense - it is the state preceding the material creation - while for Mark the arche 
indicates the initial stage of the material world. 
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reference to the principle, the original divine design, that in the mind of the 
Synoptic Jesus indicates a state or an ideal when everything is, was, or will be 
good and wholesome. Thus, this is another example of the OPS attestation in 
Jesus’ teaching. 

The OPS might be seen also in instances when Jesus gives his own 
interpretation of the Law. 4 Expressions such as “you have heard” (’HKouoate on 
eppeSri ) “but I tell you,” (eyo) 5e Ik yw uyiv, Mt 5:21-22, etc.) exemplify another of 
Jesus’ references to something higher than the Law. 5 The authority with which 
Jesus speaks suggests that he is the one who perceives and understands the 
mind of God as the only source from which the correct and final explanation of 


4 Alan Watson postulates that Jesus’ relation to the Law and its interpretation might be 
understood better if approached from the perspective of ethics: “Jesus’ interest is in ethical 
behaviour of a higher order [emphasis mine] that that contained in the law.” He argues that for 
Jesus “the force of the law was in its ethical content, and this he continually stressed. He had 
little interest in ritual observances whose ethical content was unclear - such as dietary 
restrictions and other aspects of purity - and saw strict Sabbath observance as objectionable 
when it hampered doing good.” Watson, Jesus and the Law (Athens: University of Georgia 
Press, 1996), 123, 126-27. The notion of a “higher order” of an ethical nature as the foundation 
of the Law partly coincides with my conception of the OPS. It needs to be said, however, that the 
OPS is not limited to the matters of ethics. Rather ethics are only a part of the original plan of 
God. 


5 In discussing Jesus’ attitude to the Jewish Law Rudolf Schnackenburg refers to an 
authoritative concept transcending the Mosaic legislation using such terms as: “God’s original 
will,” “the will of God in its original sense,” “the divine will as embodied... in the law of Sinai,” the 
will of God in “its true and original sense," “the absolute will of God,” “God’ original intention,” or 
just “God’s will.” Schnackenburg, The Moral Teaching of the New Testament (New York: Herder 
and Herder, 1965), 57-65. Schnackenburg seems to be referring to the primeval will of God, 
which is synonymous with my concept of OPS, from an ethical and moral perspective. In this 
sense he would have Jesus as the revealer of that OPS: “Jesus was aware of having been sent 
to reveal the will of God in its original sense and clarify it on doubtful points with divine authority, 
and where necessary to state and promulgate it afresh definitively.” (p. 59). Whenever Jesus 
upholds the validity and the binding force of the Law it is so, according to Schnackenburg, 
because the OT legislation “enshrined the will of God and awaited interpretation of its true and 
original sense.” (p. 60). For this reason Jesus "lays the foundations of a new morality, in fact, re¬ 
lays anew the foundations of ethics.” (p. 63). 
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the Law may come. The mind of God, or his intention, offers another illustration 
of the OPS in Jesus’ religious disputes. 

A further example of the OPS transpiring through Jesus’ teaching comes 
from his identification with a physician (Mk 2:15-17). After asserting “those who 
are well have no need of a physician, but those who are sick,” Jesus affirms “I 
came not to call the righteous, but sinners," (Mk 2:17). His answer comes in 
response to the Pharisaic reproach condemning him for eating with sinners. 
Obviously, the state of being sick implies a previous condition of being healthy. 
Being healthy is a positive state whereas being ill means the negative state. In 
his response Jesus allegorizes the meaning of sickness which serves as a 
metaphor for sin. Consequently, the Negative State (NS) is the state of spiritual 
sickness, that is sin. The positive state lies on the opposite side, the wholesome 
one, and means the absence of sin. In Jesus’ approach the absence of sin 
appears as the characteristic of the OPS. It was a state, either real or ideal but 
divinely intended, in which the relationship between humankind and God was not 
or should not be obstructed by sin. 

Jesus as the Son of Man comes to seek and save what was lost ((ryrfjaoa 
kou acoaca to duoA-coLo*;, Lk 19:10). The condition of being lost and in need of 
salvation implies that there was at a certain point another condition where the 
grammatical object was not lost or in need of help. Back then things were 
functioning properly until, for some reason, a disruption took place and a loss 
occurred. There are two ideas here standing in direct contrast: the concepts of 
being lost (diroMufu) and of being found (eupioKco). More illustrations come from 
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other verses. For example, the story of the Prodigal Son (rjv d-iraA-coA-ox;, Lk 15:24), 
the Lost Coin (tfiv Spaxpriv ducoA-eoa, Lk 15:9), the Parable of the Lost Sheep 
(to diToA(oA.6(;, Lk 16:6), the Lost Sheep of the House of Israel (td iTpopata ta 
diTo^wloTO, Mt 15:24). In this sense, the OPS is equal with the pre-loss, or pre¬ 
being-lost condition. 

Despite the fact that on various occasions Jesus surpasses the Sinaitical 
Covenant and its Law, in order to point to another principle of a greater authority, 
the Law still retains its significance. There are instances when Jesus takes the 
teaching of the Law in a sense of OPS. From this perspective the Law embodies 
the divine intention of regulating and structuring harmonious relationships 
between God and the people as well as the affairs of people among themselves. 
For example when questioned about how to attain eternal life Jesus answers by 
asking “What is written in the Law? How do you read?” (Lk 10:26). A statement 
of colossal theological importance comes with Jesus’ assertion that he did not 
arrive to abolish the Law but to fulfill it (ouk rjA.Gov KaTaA.Oaou aA.A.a nA.r|p(2oca, Mt 
5:17). Thus, the Law may still function as the expression of OPS as long as 
people comply with requirements of the Law. However, in the face of human 
weakness and sinfulness the requirements of the Law can no longer provide a 
satisfactory embodiment or expression of the OPS. For this reason Jesus needs 
to fulfill the Law in order to give to it the fuller meaning and the correct 
interpretation. It is important to notice that the Law is not seen as the OPS but as 
an expression or embodiment of the OPS. Similarly, Creation was another 
expression of the OPS, but not the OPS itself. That is because while the 
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Creation, Covenant and Law have temporal character and historical 
connotations, the OPS is a concept that is ahistorical and atemporal. The above 
examples support the argument that the Synoptic Jesus had in mind the OPS as 
a theological concept. The concept of OPS can be anchored to a historical 
temporal event such as the Creation of the material world but in its nature the 
OPS is an atemporal notion indicating wholesome existence and proper 
functioning in harmony with the primordial divine plan. 

In the form critical pattern of rapha I indicated that according to the logical 
sequence after the OPS comes another series of events. Namely, these are 
Human Disruption (HD), then the State of Transgression (ST), Divine Disruption 
(DD) and finally the appearance of the Negative State (NS). Yet, in the Synoptic 
Jesus teaching there is no clear distinction between these four stages. Even 
though there might be traces of such a distinction, somehow the four stages 
identified in the rapha pattern become one negative state or condition in the 
theological perspective of the Synoptists. The fact that in Jesus’ teaching we 
have only one Negative State (NS) might be due to the appearance on the 
theological scene of a new critical concept, that is Satan. While this figure is 
rather marginal in the OT it has become quite central in the early Christian 
theology. In the subsequent sections we will further discuss the implications and 
the influence of the figure of Satan on the healing patterns of the first three 
Gospels. 
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In the rapha passages the ultimate responsibility for the disruption of the 
OPS rests on human beings. Thus, I called it a Human Disruption (HD) of the 
divinely created and established OPS. Humans were directly liable for such an 
outcome. Their violation resulted in entering into the State of Transgression (ST) 
that provoked divine wrath and caused a violent Divine Disruption (DD) of what 
was created by HD. By the times of Jesus and the composition of the Gospels 
the figure of Satan and demons have received rather an extensive elaboration in 
the Jewish Intertestamental literature as well as in Greco-Roman writings. Thus, 
while the form critical pattern of rapha once pointed to humans as the only entity 
responsible for the disruption of the divinely established OPS, now the liability 
has shifted to Satan. Intertestamental Jewish literature certainly provided a 
smooth transition for the views of the Old Testament to acquire new dimensions 
in the New Testament. For example, the deutero-canonical Book of Wisdom, 
written approximately 100 B.C., offers important insights regarding both the OPS 
and its disruption and the notion of NS. These deutero-canonical reflections are 
a little different than the typical OT patterns seen in the usage of rapha. 

According to the writer of the Book of Wisdom God formed man to be 
imperishable (eif d^eapaLa) and to function as the image of His own nature (dKova 
trig 15 tag aiSioTTytog), (Wis 2:23). That certainly corresponds to the idea of the 
OPS in which a human being was eternal and reflected the qualities of his 
creator. The same book comments on the Disruption and the NS: “but by the 
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envy (4)66ycp) of the devil, death entered the world, and they who are in his 
possession experience it,” (Wis 2:24). These theological explanations of the 
OPS, Disruption and NS, were certainly available and probably common in the 
times of Jesus and the Synoptic compositions. Thus, the Book of Wisdom 
lessens human responsibility for the ceasing of the OPS and labels Satan as the 
principal cause and the agent of Disruption. It is interesting to observe that, 
unlike the Synoptic Jesus, Pauline theology places much of the responsibility for 
Disruption, if not most of it, on humankind. 

Paul locates the disruption of the OPS in Adam’s disobedience and for 
him it is rightly a human disruption (HD). It was the sin, or the first sin, that 
humankind committed in Adam thus opening for death the gates of the world and 
human life (Rom 5:12). Consequently everybody sinned in Adam and everybody 
died in him (1 Cor 5:12). Since all have sinned (ttq tv-ccc, yap ipapTov, Rom 3:23) all 
human beings are liable before God and they fall short of his glory (ml 
ixjtepouvTai xfjq 5ol;r|<; toO 0eou, Rom 3:23). This is the State of Transgression (ST) 
that demands divine punishment and disruption (DD). Through Human 
Disruption (HD) people brought upon themselves divine wrath and became 
enemies of God (Rom 5:9-10). Pauline thought continues with the divine 
reconciliation, justification, and restoration/healing obtained through Jesus’ 
sacrifice and salvation. This Pauline theological thinking perfectly follows the 
form critical steps of rapha. In summary in Paul there is HD, ST, DS and NS. 
This is absent in Jesus, however. One receives the impression that for Paul, 
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even though theoretically Satan is the primary disruptive force of the OPS, every 
human being carries a load of responsibility and liability for Adam’s disobedience. 

The Jesus of the Gospels, in contrast to Paul, doesn’t directly place 
responsibility for the Disruption of the OPS on human beings. Rather, in his 
views the primary responsibility might be traced to the Devil’s envy that caused 
all the trouble (Wis 2:24). Certainly, Jesus uses severe language in regards to 
individual violators of God’s commandments either in the past or his 
contemporaries, and announces eschatological punishment for the unrepentant 
evildoers, but there is no thought of collective responsibility for the Disruption of 
the OPS. Rather, Jesus’ focus seems to be on the miserable present condition 
of humankind (namely the NS), that is, living under the dominion of Satan, death, 
suffering and being distant from God. What we find more in Jesus’ teaching is 
not the emphasis on responsibility, liability and punishment, but zooming in on 
the results of the original Transgression, that is, widespread dominion of Satan 
and sin. 6 Jesus acts more like a doctor whose paramount interest is in healing 
wounds instead of investigating how they came about or who is responsible and 
liable for the ruptured condition. He has come not to judge, punish, or disrupt but 


6 In his analysis of “sin” in the NT Walter Grundmann encapsulates Jesus’ attitude toward 
sin in a twofold statement: “First, that Jesus did not speak of sin and its nature and 
consequences, but was conscious of its reality (e.g., in the Sermon on the Mount) and acted 
accordingly, and second, that in His acts and sayings He was conscious of being the Victor over 
sin... The parable of the Prodigal Son who goes to his father and confesses: irchep, rpapTov el; 
tov oupavov KCU evomov oou (Lk. 15:18, 21). The parable shows us what Jesus understands by 
sin. It is going out from the father’s house, i.e., godlessness and remoteness from God working 
itself out in a life in the world with all its desires and its filth. The event achieved through the 
coming of Jesus is recognition of this sin and conversion to God.... On the basis of this twofold 
knowledge Jesus does not speak of sin but proclaims God as the Father in His lordship, 
conscious that this proclamation goes right home to the sin which consists both in godlessness 
and in guilt towards one's neighbour.... He knows that he is sent to those who live in guilt far from 
God in order to call them to God.” Grundmann, “apapravu," TDNT 1:303. 
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to restore through his salvation. Thus, for Jesus the main preoccupation is with 
the annihilation of the Negative State (NS) in which humanity, by whosoever’s 
fault, found itself lost. 

The absence in the Synoptic Jesus of explicit and well-defined references 
to the three stages preceding the Negative State (NS), namely, 1) Human 
Disruption (HD), 2) State of Transgression (ST), and 3) Divine Disruption (DD), 
does not necessarily imply that the Synoptists rejected these concepts. As we 
said before, the HD, ST, and DD are present in Paul, and it is likely that the 
Synoptic theology kept these notions in the background but did not put any 
textual emphasis on them. Instead, the first three evangelists chose to stress the 
oppressive reality of the Negative State (NS). In fact, according to their 
narratives Jesus, the Divine Envoy, begins his restorative action at the NS. 

Thus, the apparent disparity between the Pauline perspective and that of the 
Synoptic Jesus might be due to a difference of emphasis. 

Synoptic Images of the Negative State 

According to the Synoptic writings two major thorns of the Negative State 
(NS) are Satan and sin. Both concepts entail other negative realities that are 
pernicious to humankind. In many ways Satan (Devil, Beelzebul, Demon) is 
connected with sin but such a relation is not necessary. 7 Jesus’ redemptive and 


7 For example, as we will see later, Synoptic demoniacs are not seen as sinners but 
rather as the sick in need of healing. 
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salvific action comes at the time when humanity sits in darkness and the shadow 
of death (toi c , hv oKotei Km okik Qavatoi) KaGrpevou;, Lk 1:79, cf. Isa 9:2; 59:8) 
overpowered by the hand of the enemy, experiencing hatred, and living in the 
terrorizing fear of God (Lk 1:71,74). One of the major deconstructive aspects of 
the NS is a widespread ignorance of God, which comes from the confusing 
notions about his will, true worship, and the real meaning of the Scriptures. 
People have an intensive feeling of sinfulness and consequently see themselves 
as distant from God. 8 Demons are almost freely roaming around the world 
inflicting pain, illness, misfortune, possessing human beings and trying to destroy 
their souls in eternal hell. Despite all this depressing condition people are is 
unable to turn to God on their own. They are enslaved in and enchained by all 
these negative realities. The only hope for a change lies in the direct divine 
intervention. The Synoptic Jesus, a Divine Agent of God, will transform this NS 
by redeeming, saving, and healing humanity into something totally new and 
good. The Messiah of God comes to eliminate all the oppressive powers and to 
open the doors of the Restored Positive State (RPS), or the Kingdom of Heaven 9 
to those who are willing to accept, believe, and follow him. 


8 The Lukan account of the calling of Peter illustrates this point. Peter, seemingly an 
average person in regards to his religiosity, senses intense divine presence in Jesus’ teaching 
and person. Because of his personal feeling of sinfulness he asks Jesus to depart from him 

(”Ef;eA.0t air’ epou, on avr\p apapxwAog dpi, Kupie, Lk 5:8). 

9 On the theological level I identify the Restored Positive State with the reality of the 
Kingdom of God. This identification will be discussed more extensively later on. 
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Satan as the Oppressive Force of the Negative State 

In order to restore humanity and rescue it from its lamentable condition of 
the NS Jesus needs to launch an offensive against Satan. 10 The NS can be 
equated with the rule of Satan and his kingdom. It is just the opposite to what the 
Positive State (PS) with the rule of God is. The Devil is the main disruptive force, 
the enemy (4x0p6<;, Lk 10:19) of God, who sabotages divine works (Mt 13:37-39) 
and torments the people (Lk 9:39; 13:16). In the understanding of the Synoptic 
Jesus, the power and harmful influence of the Devil should not be 
underestimated. Jesus himself refers to Satan as the strong one (laxupo;, Mk 
3:27). All the kingdoms of the world (mxaac; xa<; paaiAeioa; xfj<; oiKoupevrig, Lk 4:5) 
belong to the Devil because all this domain and its glory was handed over to him 
(xf)v kcmaluv xauxrjy airaoav Kal xf|v boE,av caixwv, Lk4:6). 11 He has a structured 


10 On the history and the evolution of the Devil and demons one may consult the work of 
Edward Langton where the author discusses the ancient Semitic demonology, demonology of the 
OT, Rabbinic literature, relation of the Jev/ish to the Persian and Greek conceptions, Jewish 
apocryphal and apocalyptic writings as well as the NT perspective: Langton, Essentials of 
Demonology: A Study of Jewish and Christian Doctrine, Its Origins and Development (London: 
Epworth Press, 1949). A similar scope in the treatment of Devil and evil in Antiquity was 
published by Jeffrey B. Russell, The Devil: Perceptions of Evil from Antiquity to Primitive 
Christianity (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1977). A shorter study restricted to Jesus and the 
demons, Jewish and Greek demonology came from Everett Ferguson, Demonology of the Early 
Christian World (Symposium Series 12; New York: Edwin Mellen, 1984). Syndney Page offered 
a biblical presentation of the Devil, analyzing references to evil spirits in the OT and in Jesus’ 
activity: Sydney H. T. Page, Powers of Evil: A Biblical Study of Satan and Demons (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Books, 1995). Elaine Pagels focused on the social implications of the figure of 
Satan claiming that Christian writers used the Devil in their explanations of human conflict and to 
demonize their opponents: Elaine H. Pagels, The Origin of Satan (New York: Random House, 

1995). A concise presentation of the origins of the concept of devil and demons, its phases and 
transformations before reaching Christianity comes in the chapter “The Devil, the Demons, and 
the End of the World,” by Gregory J. Riley, River of God, 90-132. 

11 Later theological developments of the Gospel of John see the Devil as the ruler of this 
world (6 apx«v toO Koopou toijtou, Jn 12:31). 
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and organized kingdom (6 S axav&Q... rj paoiAeia autoO, Mt 12:26) in which he 
functions as the ruler (apx^v) of demons (Mk 3:22). According to Matthew 10:28 
it is apparently the Devil who has the power (tov Sumpevov) to destroy (ch-oAioou) 
both soul and body (icod i|/uxTjv «m owfia) in hell (ev yeevvr)). In the parallel version 
of Luke 12:5 the devil can also kill (airoKteivoa) and has the authority (e^ouoia) to 
cast (epfteMv) into hell. 12 He is the one to be truly afraid of (toutov ^opnGriTe). He 
snatches from people’s hearts (minds) divine words or inspirations that offer a 
way to salvation (Lk 8:12). He may tempt (net-paCco, Mk 1:13), or put people 
through a severe trial (aund(w), as he wanted to do with Peter, in order to 
dissuade them from following divine plans (Mk 1:13; Lk 22:31). He suggests 
ungodly ideas and even can enter (€lo€pxo|iai) and use a human being for his 
malicious purposes (Lk 22:3, Jn 13:2). He is the one who, apparently by his own 
choice, departed from God and fell from heaven like lightning (Lk 10:18). 

Because of his evil works Satan along with his angels is destined for eternal fire 
(Mt 25:41). In summary, from the perspective of the Synoptic Jesus, Satan is a 
powerful entity who has usurped divine territory and prerogatives, corrupts divine 
order in the universe, and dominates the world of humankind with fear, darkness, 
suffering and death. People seem to be helpless against such a powerful spirit 


12 The other interpretation would see God who in his wrath and justice sends unrepentant 
sinners to hell. Even though this is theologically correct, the choice of the words to kill 
(d-rroKielvai), and to destroy (duoXXupi) suggests that the subject of these verbs is not God but 
Satan. The Johannine Jesus explicitly speaks about the Devil as a murderer (dvGpwrroKravos), liar 
and father of lies (ikeuorri? 4crrlv koc! 6 uaifip auiou) and has his evil desires (eni0u^(a) that are 
adopted by ungodly people (Jn 8:44). 
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and only an external force can liberate them from the demonic Negative State. 13 
What is at stake does not lie only in the temporal influence of the Evil One but 
most importantly it concerns the afterlife where Satan can destroy (anoAAujn) and 
throw people into eternal hell. 

Sin as a Defining Feature of the Negative State 


Like Satan, sin is the major affliction and a condition of the Negative State 
(NS). Just as Satan was the primary target for Jesus’ activity so is the sin. 

Jesus arrives into this word to save people from sin (Mt 1:21). Addressing the 
sinners and calling them to repentance (pexavoia, Lk 5:32) is for Jesus 
comparable to the activity of a physician (Mk 2:17). By forgiving human sins (Mk 
2:5; Lk 7:48) Jesus alleviates their conscience and restores their ability to 
approach God without fear. The feeling of being sinful and the common 


13 James Kallas understands the defeat of Satan as the reason for Jesus’ miraculous 
activity: “New Testament miracles are based upon dualism. New Testament miracles are not an 
altered form of God’s always present control. They are instead reestablishment of the control of 
God in an area where that control of God earlier had ceased to be present.” Kallas, Jesus and the 
Power of Satan (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1968), 155. Regardless of the modern 
perceptions of the figure of Satan, Kallas’ remarks are in line with the Synoptic and the entire NT 
understanding of cosmic powers and reality. If Satan, his kingdom, and demonic activity were 
eliminated from the NT thought then there would be neither NT nor a justification for the arrival of 
the Messiah, and his salvation. Probably as Christianity could not exist without Jesus so the 
theology of the NT writings would be meaningless without the figure of Satan. Kallas’ 
conservative perspective on miracles representing “a titanic struggle with Satan” (p. 161) 
corresponds with the character of the Negative State (NS) indicating a transitional moment from 
the influence of the Disruptive force to the influence of the Restorative force. Jesus’ restorative 
activity concentrates on the present stage of the NS. The transition from spiritual sickness to 
health is not a peaceful process. It involves struggle and violence (cf. crucifixion). In his 
interpretation of the NT confrontation between Satan and Jesus, which conceptually corresponds 
to my designation of NS, Gregory Riley uses a language of battle: “God sent an invasion headed 
by Jesus as champion of the kingdom of God,” and: “As Captain of the invading kingdom of God, 
Jesus had come to 'enter a strong man’s house and plunder his property.’” Riley, River of God, 
108, 119. 
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understanding that God doesn't listen to sinners illustrate the spiritual impasse of 
the NS. Even though the Synoptics are not explicit on the matter of God not 
listening to sinners, such might have been a popular understanding. The later 
Gospel of John supports this view where, according to Jesus’ adversaries, God 
does not hear sinners (oi6apev oti apapToAcov 6 9eo<; ouk dxouei, Jn 9:31). Also, 
the veracity of Jesus’ healing is questioned on the assumption that he is a sinner 
(Jn 9:16, 25). The Synoptic Jesus, along with his generous forgiving of sins for 
repentant individuals, seems to promote the opposite view, or at least to clarify 
the issue. In his parable about a Pharisee and a tax-collector praying in the 
Temple Jesus implies that God does listen to sinners as long as they assume a 
humble and repentant attitude (18:9-14). Nevertheless the power of sin is so 
great that it can be taken away only by the sacrifice and pouring of the blood of 
Jesus, the Divine Envoy (to atpa pou... eic; afytoiv apaptuov, Mt 26:28). 14 This 
means that Jesus is not relativizing the disruptive and obstructive force of sin for 
the human relationship with God through his frequent acts of forgiveness. Just 
the opposite, for the Synoptics and their Jesus the devastating effects of sin are 
enormous and only a radical intrusion of the divine action can change such a 
murky condition of the NS. 

The consequence of a widespread and un-remedied presence of sin as 
well as the awareness of sinfulness works as a self-defeating force for human 

14 The victimizing and abusive force of sin is also present'in Paul’s thought. Rudolf 
Bultmann writes in this regard: “The power of sin operates not only in the fact that it completely 
dominates the man who has become its victim, but also in the fact that it forces all men without 
exception into slavery: 'for all have sinned’ (Rom 3:23; cf. 3:9, 19),’’ Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of 
the New Testament (Complete in One Volume; New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1951-1955), 
249. 
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attempts to reach and connect with the divine. That is the characteristic of the 
NS as depicted by the earliest Gospels. Sin as the omnipresent factor of the NS 
creates an unbridgeable gap between people and God. This explains spiritual 
insecurity (fear, Lk 1:74), misinterpretation of the Law, misunderstanding of the 
sense of Scriptures and the overall Synoptic impression that people living in the 
NS thought they were, or perhaps were actually, distant from God. Like the 
dominance of the Evil One also the enslaving power of sin is too great for people 
to set themselves free. Only the Divine Son of God is capable to heal this 
situation. The Gospels are very clear and emphatic on the impossibility of self¬ 
salvation from the NS. When asked “who can be saved” (tl c, 5ovcctai oco0fjvai; Mk 
10:26) Jesus explains “with people it is impossible, but not with God; for all things 
are possible with God,” (uapa avOpcSiroK; aSwocrov, aXh’ ou mxpa 0eqr navxa yap 
Suvara rrapa i(3 06(3, Mk 10:27). Consequently, a constant component of the 
Synoptic understanding of the NS is human helplessness in any attempt to 
overcome it. This situation of human powerlessness in regards to Satan and sin 
might shed some light on the concept of Divine Disruption. 

Divine Disruption in Relation to the Negative State 

The concept of Divine Disruption (DD) belongs to the form critical pattern 
of the verb rapha. As stated before, the idea of DD is not very clear in the 
Synoptic material. Because of the introduction of a new element, namely, Satan 
I proposed to merge separate phases of rapha sequence, that Human Disruption 
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(HD), State of Transgression (ST), Divine Disruption (DD) and Negative State 
(NS) into one state clearly attested by the earliest Gospels, that is the Negative 
State (NS) in which humanity finds itself at the arrival of the Messiah. We have 
seen that in Synoptics the major responsibility for the Disruption of the OPS falls 
upon Satan. Both, his influence and the power of sin might be seen as 
consequence and results of the disruption of the OPS. Perhaps this represents 
the DD itself. It is in the Synoptics where the Devil boasts of being in charge of 
all the kingdoms of the world (tTccoag rac, paoiAetag xrjg olKoupevriQ, Lk 4:5), or 
having authority (e£ouoia, Lk 4:6) something that was given to him (oti qiol 
irapaSeSotca, Lk 4:6) presumably by God. In this sense Satan would be originally 
playing a role or functioning as the executioner of DD on behalf of God. People 
would be paying for their disobedience (not explicit in the Synoptics) by being 
now subdued by the Devil to whom they gave a hearing instead of listening to 
God. In other words DD consists in living under the dominion of the one whom 
they have chosen to follow through their disobedience, or original sin. As in Paul, 
also from this perspective the disobedience would indicate Adam’s transgression 
in the garden of Eden (Gen 3). Ironically, the greatest punishment for humankind 
would be here living with the choice they made, namely Satan. In this way, DD 
might consist simply in the divine permission given to Satan to rule over the world 
and humans so that they might realize the bad choice of their original 
transgression. Since the Devil brings evil, painful and disruptive experience, his 
influence becomes as horrible as personal disease or national disaster 
experienced by transgressors of the OT. Just as the illness, exile, famine, and 
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other expressions of DD were intended to push people to repentance in the 
rapha contexts, so also the negative influence of Satan drives people to the 
eager expectation of a divine remedy. This means that Satan would be playing 
an instrumental punishing role in DD for the Synoptists. That the Devil was given 
certain independence by God we know also from the passages informing us that 
he demanded (presumably from God) to sift Peter like wheat (Lk 22:31), 
something that he did to Job in the OT (Job 1-2). In any case, the dominion of 
Satan over the world and human powerlessness to escape from it would 
constitute a sufficient expression of DD. At least it would accomplish what the 
DD was supposed to accomplish in the rapha theological contexts. 

The above hypothesis implies some kind of deal between God and Satan, 
not an unusual thing if one considers the Book of Job. Yet, at the same time the 
Synoptics and the entire NT draw an extreme hostility between God and Devil. 

In line with what was said above, if one assumes that Satan was given power 
over the world and people as the means of punishment and the expression of 
DD, we might think that at a certain point he abused his God-given authority. In 
Jesus’ parable about an unfaithful servant, he depicts a man who was put in 
charge of the household of his master (Mt 24:45-51). After a while the wicked 
servant (6 kockoc 5ouA.o<;, Mt 24:48) started abusing the household and beating 
other servants. For this he will be severely punished by being put in the place 
where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth, that is, hell. Whether the 
Synoptics held such a perspective on the role of the Devil and his abusive power 
remains speculative. Yet, the analogy between the two situations cannot be 
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dismissed. Consequently, it is possible that the Synoptic Jesus perceived the 
reality of DD and NS as the same sad situation of humankind without 
differentiating them. This is the situation that can be healed by a faithful Servant 
of God, Jesus the Messiah who instead of abusing God’s household comes with 
love, compassion and readiness to offer his own life to save those in need of 
help. 15 

The state of Divine Disruption in the OT is a punitive phase but in the 
Synoptic Jesus this retaliatory aspect is not present. In lieu of punishment he 
comes with mercy, compassion, love, and forgiveness. This is not totally absent 
in the OT since there are some rapha passages where Yahweh suffers because 
of the castigation he needs to inflict on his people. It is Yahweh himself who 
wishes and calls for human conversion through his emissaries. In an analogous 
manner, Jesus might be monopolizing the same thought which in the context of 
all the rapha passages is rather marginal since for most rapha contexts 
punishment is quite typical. So, it appears that the Jesus of the Gospels, and 
perhaps even the historical one, has promoted this atypical and avant-garde 
theological vision of the OT. It was “atypical” not in the sense of contradictory to 
the OT theology but rather as unconventional for the restorative action of rapha. 
Typically and conventionally the form critical sequence of rapha would include 
the arrival of Divine Disruption as a punishment. Having said this, we keep in 

15 There are several instances where the NT draws a contrast between Jesus and the 
unfaithful individuals who might be identified with Satan. For example the hired hand (6 iuoGwto;) 
doesn’t care about the sheep '(Jn 10:12), he is a thief who came to steal and slaughter (6 KAiimy; 
ouk ep/exca el |ifi iva Kleififl kcu Guar] Kal dirolear), Jn 10:10) while Jesus is the good Shepherd who 
lays down his life for the sheep (Jn 10:11) 
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mind that the idea of punishment is not absent in Jesus’ teaching. It comes, 
however, at a different point and it is reserved for those who reject his call to 
repentance. In regards to the present activity of the Divine Agent it is not punitive 
or disruptive of the human State of Transgression (ST). While the Agent’s 
activity is disruptive for the Devil it remains medicinal for the humans. 
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Spiritual restoration of humankind comes forward as the primary goal of 
Christ’s mission into the world. As the faithful Agent of God, Jesus uses all his 
powers, instructions, energy, and even his own life for the purpose of transferring 
humanity from the NS to the RPS. His restoration means above all a spiritual 
healing but it reflects also on the physical area of human suffering and diseases. 
While Jesus’ teaching, or Gospel, relates almost exclusively to the matters of 
spiritual and theological healing, his thaumaturgical actions of cures and 
exorcisms might be taken as illustrations of the meaning of spiritual restoration. 

In the upcoming sections we will analyze the theological implications of Jesus’ 
healing actions on both the physical and the spiritual level. 

Non-Theoloqical Laver in Jesus’ Restorative Miracles 


Some of Jesus’ restorative miracles have no direct theological relevance 
for the person being healed. At most they may illustrate Jesus’ compassion, his 
healing power, or just serve as a sign 1 and confirmation of his divine agency. 


1 The understanding of miracle as a sign is typical for the later theological perspectives of 
the Gospel of John. Here, Jesus performs signs (to oripeta) as opposite to miracles (5uvdp.ei<;) in 
the Synoptic Gospels. The purpose of his signs is to awaken faith in a person (towtiv eroirioev 

dpxnv i(3v orpeiuv 6 ’lT]aoO<; kv Kava xfjg TaXiAaiac Kal 64>avepioafv tt)v 6oi;av auxou, ical eiuoxeuaav 
elg auxov oi pa0r|Tal auxou, Jn 2:11, and iroAXol emoxeuoav eli ; to ovopa auxou GewpoOvxec auxou to 
arpela a euoiei, Jn 2:23). On account of signs performed on the sick many people believe and 
follow Jesus (f|KoAou0ei Se auxco oyAop iroXuc;, oil eBecopouv id oripela a eiroiet eirl tuv doGevouviaiv, 

Jn 6:2). Jesus himself is aware that without signs people will not believe in him or his message 
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These aspects however relate more to Jesus and his mission than to a person 
benefiting from a miracle. Thus when I say that these healings have a non- 
theological character this is in regards to the object of healing and not to the 
background of the Gospel’s presentation of Jesus, or in regards to a specific 
function that a miracle may play in the larger context of the narrative, or other 
allegorical implications as advanced by some Church Fathers. For the sake of 
clarity I will refer to this portion of theological irrelevance in healings and 
exorcisms as a non-theological layer of restorative miracles. This non- 
theological layer of Jesus’ healings resembles restorations seen in the secular 
usage of the verb rapha. In those cases we had five form critical phases related 
to the action of rapha. There was an Original Positive State (OPS) indicating the 
situation of wholeness and proper functionality; Disruption that caused the 
cessation of the OPS; Negative State (NS) of brokenness, sickness, or 
dysfunction; Restoration meaning the action of healing, reparation, revitalization, 
and return to proper being or functionality; and finally the Restored Positive State 
(RPS) which is the end result of the restorative action of rapha. These were 
secular or non-theological employments of rapha where neither God, nor moral 
or religious aspects were a part of the process of restoration. In the OT, secular 
usage of rapha was mostly confined to the restoration of objects and physical 
healings of human bodies that might be seen as natural healings (Lev 13:18; 
14:48; 1 Kgs 18:30; 2 Kgs 8:29, etc). 


(l-av |if| ormela Kal xepaia i8r|T6, ou |iti luoxeuoryre, Jn 4:48). Nevertheless, in spite of his signs 
some people rejected to respond with the attitude of faith (xooaiixa 6e auxou ormela irtTioiriKOToc 
qxiTpoaGer’ auxwv ovk eiuoxeuov dc, auxov, Jn 12:37). 
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Among Jesus’ healings that have no direct theological implication for the 
healed person we can classify the following: The healing of Simon’s mother-in- 
law (Mk 1:29-31), the healing of Jairus’ daughter (Mk 5:21-24, 35-43), the healing 
of the sick in Gennesaret (Mk 6:53-56), the healing of the death and dumb man 
(Mk 7:31-37), the healing of the blind man at Bethsaida (Mt 8:22-26), the healing 
of a centurion’s servant (Mt 8:5-13), the healing of two blind men (Mt 9:27-31), 
the healing of the blind and lame in the Temple (Mt 21:14), the resuscitation of 
the widow’s son at Nain (Lk 7:11-17), the healing of the man with dropsy (Lk 
14:1-6), and the healing of Maichus’ ear (Lk 22:50-51). Regardless of their 
contextual evaluation within larger portions of a narrative or even within the entire 
Gospel the above healings have essentially no theological meaning for the 
person healed. This is the non-theological layer of these restorative miracles. 
They did not produce any internal transformation that would be attested by the 
evangelist. There was no expectation for the sick individuals to repent from 
committed sins, undertake a firm resolution of amending their lives, praying to 
God for a miraculous healing, expressions of loyalty to Jesus or the intention to 
follow him. On the basis of these narratives the moment of healing could be the 
first and the last time the restored individuals ever came in personal contact with 
Jesus. The reader of these stories cannot infer whether these beneficiaries of 
Jesus’ healings were devoted observers of religious traditions and prescriptions 
or just so-called “sinners.” We do not know from the narratives whether Jesus’ 
healing of their illnesses had any (lasting) spiritual impact. 
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For many of these healed, faith was an important element in obtaining the 
miraculous healing. It was not a faith in Jesus as the Son of God or Messiah but 
the conviction that he was a mighty wonder-worker who certainly would be able 
to heal them. Thus, it was not a faith in the divine identity of Jesus but in his 
ability to perform a miracle. From this we may conclude that the above Synoptic 
healings are not intended to illustrate how Jesus’ restoration of the functionality 
of human bodies relates to the spiritual dimension of the healed person. Instead, 
these accounts serve other purposes. They exemplify Jesus’ compassion, give 
an occasion to issue a teaching (cf. healings on Sabbath), and demonstrate to 
the reader the thaumaturgical powers of the Agent of God. In a rudimentary form 
they point to faith as an important element during the encounter with Jesus. For 
the healed ones it is just a belief in Jesus’ miraculous abilities; for the readers on 
the other hand, it evokes a faith of a different character, the faith that Jesus is the 
Christ of God. 

A similar non-theological layer appears in some exorcisms. 2 As in the 
healings of physical ailments, the narratives of these exorcisms do not show any 
internal spiritual or transforming impact on the person freed from the unclean 


2 Vast literature has been dedicated to the subject of NT exorcism. More than half a 
century ago S. Vernon McCasland attempted to analyze Jesus’ expulsions of demons from the 
“modern” views of mental disorders: Selby Vernon McCasland, By the Finger of God: Demon 
Possession and Exorcism in the Light of Modem Views of Mental Illness (New York: Macmillan 
Publishing, 1951). A significant study of NT exorcism comes from Graham Twelftree where the 
author proposes to examine Jesus' “reported" ministry of exorcism from a historical perspective 
(p. 9): Graham H. Twelftree, Jesus the Exorcist: A Contribution to the Study of the Historical 
Jesus (Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 2.54. Tubingen: Mohr, 1993). 
In the revision of his doctoral dissertation Eric Sorensen engaged in the study of demonic 
possession and exorcism in Mesopotamia, Zoroastrian traditions, ancient Israel and early 
Judaism, Greece, NT and early Christianity. Sorensen, Possession and Exorcism in the New 
Testament and Early Christianity (Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 2. 
Reihe 157; Tubingen: MohrSiebeck, 2002). 
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sprit. For example, the exorcism of the Syrophoenician woman’s daughter (Mk 
9:24-30), the exorcism of the epileptic boy (Mk 9:14-29), the exorcism of the deaf 
demoniac (Mt 9:32-34), the exorcism of a blind and deaf demoniac (Mt 12:22). In 
these narratives the beneficiaries of Jesus’ exorcisms are almost ignored while 
the emphasis is placed on the meaning of the act, the legitimacy of Jesus’ 
exorcisms, the importance of faith, the performance of miracles for Gentiles, etc. 
In regards to those who were freed from demons the results are briefly stated, 
such as: “she went home and found the child lying in bed and the demon gone,” 
(Mk 7:30), “Jesus took him [the boy] by the hand and lifted him up and he arose,” 
(Mk 9:27), “when the demon had been cast out, the dumb man spoke” (Mt 9:33), 
“a blind and dumb demoniac was brought to him, and he healed him, so that the 
dumb man spoke and saw,” (Mt 12:22). These exorcisms play an important role 
in the overall narrative of the Gospels but have no theological significance for the 
recipients of the restorative action of the Agent. The non-theological layer shows 
that some of the healed benefited from Jesus’ miracles on a physical level only. 
For others a physical restoration from sicknesses and demons produced strong 
internal spiritual repercussions. 

The non-theological layer in Jesus’ restorative miracles corresponds with 
form critical stages of the secular (non-theological) employment of rapha 
(discussed in “Theological Usage of rapha ” and illustrated by Figure 1). Below is 
a graphic illustrating this non-theological layer in the restorative miracles of the 
Synoptic Jesus. 
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Figure 3. Stages in the non-theological layer of Jesus’ restorative miracles. 


The two graphics (Fig. 1 and Fig. 3) demonstrate that the restorative 
pattern is exactly the same. Both illustrations exemplify a sequential transition 
from the state of wholeness and health (OPS, Original State of Health) through 
Disruption toward the Negative State or the State of Sickness. The subsequent 
phase entails the restorative action of rapha, or Jesus’ Restorative Action 
resulting in the RPS or Restored State of Health. 
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Some physical healings and most of Jesus’ exorcisms produce a noticible 
spiritual impact on the beneficiaries of the restorations. In these cases there are 
direct theological references made before, during, or after Jesus’ restorative 
action occurred. They may come either from Jesus himself or from the healed, 
observations of the crowd, or direct comment of the evangelist. Among major 
theological themes connected with Jesus’ restorative actions of healings and 
exorcisms are: faith, sin, salvation, subjugation of the devil, as well as the origin 
of Jesus’ thaumaturgical power. At the level of the Synoptic narrative these 
theological themes are still, intentionally, inhibited especially when compared to 
the theological reflections of Paul or Johannine literature. The three evangelists 
expose these important topics in such a way that the reader needs to make his or 
her own “discoveries” of a deeper meaning of Jesus’ words, deeds, surrounding 
circumstances, comments, etc. The central idea is to enable the reader to make 
a transition from the literal account of the material, presumably historical, 
occurrences to higher levels of spiritual and theological meaning of these events. 


Faith and Salvation in Jesus’ Restorations 


One of the most illustrative physical healings with spiritual and theological 
implications comes with the story about the restoration of a woman suffering from 
chronic hemorrhage (Mk 5:21-34). The emphasis on faith and believing (ttlotu;, 
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•nioTeuw) comes at the very beginning of the narrative. The sick woman 
expresses her conviction “If I touch even his garments, I shall be made well 
(acoGriaopca, Mk 5:28).” After she accomplished what she hoped she was 
immediately healed and dismissed with Jesus’ reassuring words “Daughter, your 
faith has saved you. Go in peace and be cured of your affliction,” (0uyatr|p, r\ 


nioxig oou oeocoKev ac uiTaye elq dpf|vr)v Kai io0i uyiriq auo xfjg paoxiyog oou, Mk 

5:34). The account twice underscores the crucial importance of faith. 3 First it is 
the woman’s firm conviction of healing powers residing in Jesus. Second, the 
confirming words of the healer that the woman’s faith indeed was essential for 
this miracle. Thus, a simple, non-theological conviction rises to the level of a 
faith powerful enough to trigger a miraculous restoration of health. Such a 
perspective is common to many other narratives of Jesus’ mighty deeds. 
Bartimaeus of Jericho also manifested a strong conviction in Jesus’ healing 
abilities by persistently screaming, despite the rebukes of the crowd, “Jesus, Son 
of David, have mercy on me!” (Mk 10:47). When Bartimaeus’ sight was healed 
Jesus affirmed: “your faith has saved you,” (r) iuotic oou oeocoKev oe, Mk 10:52). A 
Samaritan leper whom Jesus cleansed from the disease received the same 
comment from the Healer: “your faith has saved you,” (r) iuotk; oou oeocoicev oe, Lk 
17:19). The use of the verb save (ocpCco) in connection with a personal belief 


3 Maureen Yeung in a revised version of her doctoral thesis has conducted extensive 
research in Hellenistic and Jewish literature to find a background for Jesus’ expression “your faith 
has saved you." In a subsequent phase she postulated Paul’ development of Jesus’ Miracle- 
Salvation Faith. Yeung, Faith in Jesus and Paul: A Comparison with Special Reference to “Faith 
that Can Remove Mountains" and “Your Faith Has Healed/Saved you” (Wissenschaftliche 
Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 2. Reihe 147; Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002). 
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(ttlotu;) that Jesus is able to produce a mighty deed has a double dimension. 

From the point of physical healing it was just a powerful conviction in the Healer’s 
ability to effectuate a miracle. Theologically, the Evangelists emphasized the 
spiritual meaning of the mighty deed, namely, the faith in Jesus’ ability to save 
from the Negative State (NS) and all its pernicious accompaniments. In this 
context the healing miracle is only an occasion to issue a theological statement. 

It points to a higher aspect, or the real meaning of Jesus’ healing, that is, the 
eternal salvation of a human being. 

There are other instances where the faith or believing (iuotk;, luoTeuco) is 
related to Jesus’ mighty deeds although the expression “your faith has saved 
you” is absent. Before the healing of two blind men Jesus asks them “do you 
believe I can do it?” (ntoteijete ott 8wap,ai touto iKurjaai; Mt 9:28). Their 
affirmative answer prompted the miraculous healing with Jesus words: “May it be 
done to you according to your faith,” (Kata tfiv iuotiv upcov yevriBriTca uptv, Mt 
9:29). A similar answer comes from the centurion who requested Jesus’ healing 
for one of his servants. First Jesus praises the Gentile official for his faith “Not 
even in Israel have I found such faith,” (Mt 8:10) and then says “may it be done 
for you as you have believed (cog eruaTei)aa<; yevriBritco aoi, Mt 8:13). Also the 
Syrophoenician woman asking for the exorcism on behalf of her daughter hears 
the words of praise for her faith “Great is your faith! Be it done for you as you 
want,” (peyalri oou f] iuotic;- yevr|0f|TG> ooi cog 0eA.eig, Mt 15:28). In Mark’s story 
about a paralytic brought to Jesus by four men, it was their faith that impressed 
Jesus to the point of forgiving the paralytic’s sins and restoring his body to proper 
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functionality (tea! LScov 6 ’Iriaouc; tt]v iuotiv auTtov, Mk 2:5). Through these healing 
examples the evangelists suggest that the action of healing is conditioned by the 
faith of the recipient or the one who requests it on behalf on someone else. This 
is on the level of physical healings. Yet, the real point of the Synoptists is to 
have their readers transfer this principle to spiritual healing that is the salvation of 
the soul. 

In the above narratives the physical healing appears as a free and readily 
available gift for those who manage to reach Jesus either personally or through a 
mediator. This gift may be obtained in the context of faith in Jesus’ ability to 
either actively perform a miracle or passively emanate his healing power. This 
situation resembles healing instances related to the noun marpe in Proverbs, that 
is, marpe w . In those cases reaching, securing, or obtaining health was related to 
a personal choice. As we remember, God was not directly involved in granting or 
withholding healing. It was a human being who had an option to choose good or 
evil, sickness or health, curse or blessings. A person could elect one of the Two 
Ways. Even though God was not directly involved in granting healing or 
punishing with sickness, still his presence and the role of remote Endorser of 
universal laws was strongly implied. In Jesus’ healings the presence of the 
divine is also attested. But, as in the OT marpe w healings, here also personal 
choice, through one’s faith, will determine the outcome: restoration to health or 
continuance of sickness, salvation or condemnation. 

The importance of faith is not confined to healings and exorcism in the 
Synoptic narratives. Faith plays a key role also in other mighty deeds of the 
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Divine Agent. In response to their desperate cry “Teacher, do you not care that 
we are perishing,” (AiSaoicaAe, ou iJ.4A.ei ooi oti aiioAAij|ie0ct; Mk 4:38), Jesus 
rebukes and calms the storm. Then he reproves his apostles saying: “Why are 
you afraid? Where is your faith?” (Ti 6eiAoi eote; outtw e/ete iuotiv; Mk 4:40). In 
this verse the lack of faith is related to perishing (diToAAuiii). 4 The contrast 
between the two attitudes is obvious: faith produces salvation, lack of faith leads 
to destruction. This becomes even more emphatic when the reader steps up to 
the theological meaning of the words. The action of perishing (cboAAuiJi.) is 
rendered by the same verb that is applied to those who are lost “For the Son of 
Man has come (rjAGev) to seek and to save (ocpC«) that which was lost (to 
aTToAwAog),” (Lk 19:10). In other verses the passive voice of the verb airoAAupi 
describes the action of being destroyed in hell (Mt 10:28; Lk 13:5, Jn 3:16). 

Jesus reproaches unbelief (d-maita), even on the level of physical healings 
and other miracles, as a negative attitude that might have eternal consequences. 
When Peter falters during his walking on the water toward Jesus and calls “Lord, 
save me,” (Kupre, owoov pe, Mt 14:30), the Master rebukes his disciple saying 
“You of little faith (oALyoiuoTe), why did you doubt?” Similarly, Jesus condemns 
the internal disposition of faithlessness in the episode of the exorcism of an 
epileptic boy in the Matthean version when he scolds the crowd calling them 

4 On the basis of its usage in the classical and biblical Greek Albrecht Oepke assigns to 
the verb drroUuin four literal meanings: a) “to destroy or kill,” b) “to lose or suffer loss from,” c) “to 
perish,” d) “to be lost.” Regarding the figurative employment of diToUuni in the NT Oepke writes: 
“It is impossible to trace back the figurative use to any one of the meanings listed. In general we 
may say that b. and d. underlie statements relating to this world as in the Synoptists, whereas a. 
and c. underlie those relating to the next world, as in Paul and John.” Oepke, “dTroUupi, dircoleLa, 
diToA.A,ucov,”TDA/r 1:394. 
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“faithless and perverse generation” ( V Q yevea airiotog kccI Sieotpaiipevri, Mt 17:17) 
and tells the disciples that they had no power over the devil because of their little 
faith (oAiyoiuatla, Mt 17:20). 

The attitude of faith or unbelief on the part of human recipients determines 
the Agent’s ability to effectively perform his divinely assigned mission. The lack 
of faith makes a human being resistant and incapable of benefiting from the 
divine gift of restoration. During the visit to his hometown Jesus encountered 
such a strong disbelief that he was unable to perform healings and other mighty 
works (Mt 13:53-58; Mk 6:1-6; Lk 4:16-30). According to Mark, Jesus “marveled 
because of their unbelief (auiotla),” (Mk 6:6). Consequently he could not perform 
miracles in that place (ouk efiuvato eicel iToirioai ouSepiav Swapiv, Mk 6:5), except 
for a few healings (el pf) oAiyoig dppckrroig eiuGelg tag xeipag eGepaneuaev, Mk 6:5). 

In summary Jesus’ physical healings as well as other miracles underscore 
the importance of faith for salvation. On the literary level of the narrative faith 
means a firm conviction that through Jesus a healing or another powerful deed 
will be accomplished. Salvation indicates either the healing of the physical body, 
liberation from the demonic oppression or possession, or rescuing from danger. 
On the spiritual or theological level the healing episodes illustrate the process of, 
and requirements for, restoration from the Negative State into the Positive State, 
that is eternal life also called the Kingdom of God. 5 Below is a linear illustration 
of the relation between faith and healing, unbelief and sickness. 


5 In his ABD entry “Kingdom of God, Kingdom of Heaven,” Dennis Duling reviews recent 
interpretations of the concept of “kingdom of God” in Jesus’ teaching and understanding. 
Accordingly there have been six major scholarly perspectives: 1) The Political Kingdom. There 
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Faith (irioTig, nioxeuw) -> produces -» Healing/Salvation (ouCw) 

Unbelief (amoua) -> produces/continues ->• Illness/Destruction (duoAluiii) 


are two approaches within this perspective. First, positioning Jesus within the political 
movements of 1st century Palestine. Second, analyzing his teaching alongside analogous 
Kingdom sayings found in the Aramaic Targums politically interpreted. The combination of these 
two approaches led to an extreme position where “The Kingdom of Heaven was a code word for 
God's political restoration of the Davidic kingdom with Jesus as king and his followers as his chief 
counselors.” 2) The Kingdom and the Present Ethical Action. This approach has drawn on the 
rabbinic literature and the “present-oriented” sayings of Jesus giving rise to the notion of "realized 
eschatology." Duling explains “This position claims that Jesus’ present sayings (e.g., ephthasen, 
'has come,’ Luke 11:20) are determinative for his future sayings (e.g., engiken, ’at hand,” Mark 
1:15)... The parables of the Kingdom demonstrate its presence; ethics provide a ‘moral ideal’ for 
those who have already accepted it. Thus, the emphasis lies on the Kingdom ‘in the midst of you’ 
(Luke 17:21) or that ‘has come upon you’ (Luke 11:20). 3) The Future Apocalyptic Kingdom. In 
this context the stress comes on the Jewish apocalyptic eschatology as being illuminative for the 
notion of the Synoptic Kingdom. In this way “God, not revolutionary human beings, will act to 
redeem his people in the future by judging worldly kingdoms, destroying his people’s Satanic 
enemies, and reversing the present order of the world.” 4) The Modified Apocalyptic Kingdom. 
According to this “reduced apocalyptic” position “Jesus rejected the usual cosmic signs by 
stressing the imminence of the Kingdom, and by seeing his own prophetic, but non-Messianic, 
activity as the sign of its dawning, though not yet present, character - an ’already, not yet’ 
emphasis... There is a dialectic between present and future; one is in the crisis of decision in 
such a way that chronological time is collapsed into each new existential moment of decision, the 
‘NOW.” 5) The Atemporal Kingdom. This position proposes to take the notion of Kingdom as a 
“sign” or “symbol” where the most important sayings are those with the “present” character of the 
Kingdom (Lk 11:20; 17:20-21; Mt 11:12). Within this category interpreting the phrase “Kingdom of 
God” as a symbol “one view attempts to correlate atemporal ‘structuralist’ readings of certain 
parables with ‘present’ Kingdom sayings to arrive at a preconceptual, intuitive insight into the 
Kingdom symbol as that which shatters one’s familiar world and creates anew world; this, it is 
say, was Jesus’ experience of God.” 6) The Kingdom, Wisdom, and Gnosticism. There is an 
analogy between the modern literary atemporal interpretation of the Kingdom and the internalized 
Kingdom of the Gospel of Thomas that has no references to the apocalyptic Son of Man theme or 
apocalyptic kingdom sayings. Also there is a wisdom approach to the Kingdom seeing the 
historical Jesus as a teacher combining the Cynic “metic” wisdom and Hebrew wisdom. In this 
regard Duling thinks “If correct, the conventional view of Jesus as the prophet of the apocalyptic 
Kingdom was a later, imaginative creation of early Christian communities whose group formation 
involved opposition from and toward outsiders, that is, the synagogue... This perspective about 
Jesus is said to cohere with his three major ‘present’ Kingdom sayings (Luke 11:20; 17:20; Matt 
11:12).” In his conclusive remarks Duling summarizes: “The radical political perspective on 
Jesus’ Kingdom teaching is still current, but it remains a minority position... The more extreme 
apocalyptic position on Jesus’ life as a basis for his Kingdom teaching has persisted as a minority 
position... The ‘ethical’ interpretations of the Kingdom still persist... Finally, the atemporal literary 
approaches now abound, especially in North America.” Duling, “Kingdom of God, Kingdom of 
Heaven,” ABD 4:62-65. 
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Jesus’ Restorations in Relation to Sin 


We have already discussed sin as the major characteristic of the Negative 
State (NS). Now, we are going to look at sin in relation to sickness and Jesus’ 
healings. 6 From the analysis of rapha pericopes in the Hebrew Bible we have 
identified a strong correlation between sin and sickness as well as the relation 
between repentance and healing. Job’s misfortunes, including physical illness, 
were attributed to his sin. This was a traditional understanding of sin and 
sickness as a cause/effect relationship, a view represented by Job’s friends. The 
Book of Job however questions the validity of such a theological perspective. 

We need to notice that it is in the context of uneasiness with traditional OT views 
linking sin with sickness that the Book of Job introduces the figure of Satan as 
contributive or responsible for human suffering and illness. In line with Job 1-2, 
the Synoptic Jesus seems to approach the question of sin and sickness from the 
assumption that Satan is responsible for the human disaster of living in the NS, a 
state of misery and sickness. 

In chapter 38, the deutero-canonical Book of Sirach, ca. 200-175 B.C, 
assumes a middle position in regards to illness and sin. The sin is not deemed to 
be the cause of sickness; however, in order to be healed one should flee from 
evil actions: “My son, when you are ill (appcootripa), delay not, but pray (euxopai) to 

6 According to John C. Thomas the NT identifies three causes of illness or death: God 
(correction or punishment), Devil/demons, and natural causes. But the attribution of infirmity to 
Devil/demons is confined to the Synoptic Gospels only. Thomas, The Devil, Disease and 
Deliverance: Origins of Illness in New Testament Thought (Journal of Pentecostal Theology 
Supplement Series 13; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998), 297-305. 
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the Lord, who will heal you (laopoa). Flee offenses (1rA.r1141eA.e1a); let your hands be 
just, cleanse your heart of every sin (duo uaorii; cqiapTioci; KaBapiaov Kap8iav), (Sir 
38:9-10). These remedial actions are recommended along with the assistance of 
a physician (latpog). According to Sirach, God established physicians as health 
professionals who should be held in esteem (Sir 38:1). Physicians may 
legitimately use various remedies encountered in nature (k yfjg cjjappocKoc, Sir 
38:4) in order to cure diseases. In this way Sirach 38 displays two layers in the 
healing process. There is a physical part, that is, bodily illness, physician, and 
remedies of the earth, and there is also a spiritual part. The spiritual aspect of 
effective healing has to do with internal purification, distancing oneself from 
transgressions (nAT^keia), undertaking a morally correct life-style, and 
cleansing oneself from sin. It still remains unknown whether sin has anything to 
do with physical infirmity. Yet, at the same time, repenting from, cleansing 
oneself of, and distancing oneself from sin forms a part of effective healing. The 
above motifs are present in the healings of Jesus, the divine iatros. Whether 
Jesus’ use of saliva and mud in his healings should be understood as the 
application of earthly remedies or a magical gesture is not important for our 
discussion at this point (Mk 7:33; Jn 9:6)7 What is important, however, is the 


7 The accusation that Jesus performed his restorative miracles by magical powers 
emerged early in the history of Christianity. The major factor for such an allegation comes 
probably from the fact that the Greco-Roman world contemporary to the historical Jesus and to 
early Christianity was replete with the practice of magic. Several studies have been dedicated to 
this subject. For example: John Hull, Hellenistic Magic and the Synoptic Tradition (Studies in 
Biblical Theology. Second Series 28; London: SCM Press, 1974); and Morton Smith, Jesus the 
Magician (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1978). More recently two other works were dedicated 
to the subject of magic in the Jewish and the Greco-Roman world before, during and after the rise 
of Christianity: Naomi Janowitz, Magic in the Roman World: Pagans, Jews, and Christians 
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relation between sin, sickness and restoration to health. The healing of a 
paralytic offers some material for the reflection on this subject (Mk 2:1-12). 

The healing of the paralytic comes in the context of the forgiveness of sins 
“my son, your sins are forgiven,” (Mk 2:5). Yet, the original intention of bringing 
the paralytic to Jesus had nothing to do with sins and their forgiveness. Instead, 
the four men brought their friend to the Master trusting that a physical healing 
would occur. It was their faith (ttiv tug-civ autuv, Mk 2:5) that inspired Jesus to 
perform a full healing, namely, of the body and of the soul of the paralytic. The 
speculation that paralysis came upon the man as punishment for his sins has no 
textual support in this case. 8 Jesus’ action of first performing spiritual cleaning 
and then restoring physical body corresponds to the guidelines of Sirach 38. He 
is a divinely sanctioned iatros competent in both physical and spiritual 
restorations. Yet, throughout the narrative the evangelist clearly gives 
prominence to the act of forgiving sins, that is spiritual healing, over the mere 


(Religion in the First Christian Centuries; London: Routledge, 2001); and Matthew W. Dickie, 
Magic and Magicians in the Greco-Roman World (London: Routledge, 2001). 

8 The Johannine Jesus, however, makes such a connection between sickness and sin. 
After healing the paralytic at the pool of Bethesda, who had been sick for thirty-eight years, Jesus 
gave him a stern warning “Behold, you have become well; do not sin anymore (pt|k4tl dpctpTave), 
so that nothing worse happens to you" (Jn 5:14). This is a clear example where physical illness is 
understood as a punishment for sins. One needs to remember that from the chronological 
perspective this theological assertion comes almost at the conclusion of the NT collection, around 
90 C.E. As such it neither corroborates Synoptic perspective nor should be positioned against it. 
The other instance in the same Gospel of John offers a contrasting view whether Jesus explicitly 
affirms that nobody’s sin is responsible for the disability of a man born blind (Jn 9:2-3). The 
Synoptic Jesus seems to correct popular belief that personal sin is the direct cause of illness and 
suffering. In Luke 13:1-3 Jesus asserts that the Galilean victims of Pilate’s rage were no greater 
sinners than other Galileans. In other words their death could not be attributed to their sins. The 
tragic death of eighteen men on whom the tower of Siloam fell should not be related to their 
sinfulness either, according to the Synoptic Jesus (Lk 13:4-5). But from there Jesus proceeds to 
say to his audience that if they don't repent (e&v pf| peiavonte), they will all perish (diroAlupi), (Lk 
13:3, 5). 
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restoration of physical faculties. The ensuing debate over the forgiveness of sins 
(Mk 2:6-12) confirms it. That Jesus’ healing activity is primarily aimed at spiritual 
sickness, that is sin, emerges clearly and forcefully from his statement that it is 
the sick who have need of a physician and that he came to call the sinners, that 
is, the sick (Mk 2:17). On the basis of the above we can affirm that the 
forgiveness of sins is equated with healing in the ministry of the Synoptic Jesus. 
There is still another interesting example that corroborates this assertion. 

We have seen that in a few healings narratives after restoration has taken 
place Jesus issued a statement, “your faith has saved you.” Luke uses this 
expression after the healing of the hemorrhaging woman “your faith has saved 
you, go in peace” (r| ttutciq oou oeocoKev oe- Tropeuou el q €ipf|vr|v, Lk 8:48). That is 
known also from the parallel texts of Mark and Matthew (Mk 5:34; Mt 9:22). The 
identical expression comes from Jesus’ mouth in another context of Luke’s 
Gospel (Lk 7:36-50). When Jesus came to the house of Simon, the Pharisee, a 
sinful woman approached him. She was sorry for her sins, wept, anointed Jesus’ 
feet with oil and her tears which she swept with her hair while kissing Jesus’ feet. 
To the disconcerted witnesses Jesus spoke of many sins forgiven to those who 
love much. Finally, Jesus addressed the woman saying “your sins are forgiven” 
(Lk 7:48) and “your faith has saved you, go in peace” (f] ttlotiq oou oeaojicev ae- 
uopeuou dc, eLprivriv, Lk 7:50). This is the identical reassurance that was given to 
the hemorrhaging woman. In her case the words “faith” and “save” were related 
to the physical healing of her bodily infirmity. But, in the instance of the sinful 
woman in Simon's house the words “faith” and “save” referred to the forgiveness 
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of sins. Just as Luke tends to identify healing with exorcism (Lk 8:2; 9:42) in this 
instance Luke equates healing with the forgiveness of sins. This close 
association of healing with the forgiveness of sins comes also from the Lukan 
version of the healing of the paralytic (Lk 5:17-26). We have already discussed 
that episode in the Markan text (Mk 1:40-45) where the same connection was 
evident. In Luke however there is also a lexical connection. Before the paralytic 
is brought to Jesus, the evangelist offers a general description of Jesus’ healings 
saying: “the power of the Lord was with him to heal” (kou 6uva|j.i<; Kupiou rjv el; to 
laaBai oaitov, Lk 5:17). 9 Then a few verses later this power to heal translates into 
“your sins are forgiven you” ((JjecovTcd aoi al apaptlai aou, Lk 5:20). 

This section has shown the correlation between forgiveness of sins and 
healing. Thus the forgiveness of sins might be seen either as a part of Jesus’ 
healing ministry or his ministry could be entirely identified with healing. Healing 
miracles illustrate the initial stages of the liberating action of the Divine Agent that 
eliminates the devastating power of sin. Yet, the full healing power manifests 
itself in the process of Jesus’ dying and pouring out his blood for the forgiveness 
of the sins of many (Mt 26:28). This points to Jesus’ death (salvation, 
redemption) as the ultimate healing of sins. 


9 This verse suggests that the healing power of God was with Jesus whom he 
established as Messenger and Physician. But in Lk 6:19 as the crowds attempt to touch Jesus 
the healing power comes out of him without any qualification that it was the power of God. The 
stress is that the power was emanating from Jesus himself, and by implication that it was his own 
power (Suvoqiu; nap’ auiou ei;f|px€T:o Kal laxo iravia q, Lk6:19). 
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Restorative Miracles as the Subjugation of the Devil 


Restoration is an action as well as the final result of the transition process 
from the Negative State (NS) to the Restored Positive State (RPS). The 
transition means a rescuing action from the harmful influence of the NS and 
eventually the dismantlement and replacement of the NS with the new reality of 
the Kingdom, that is the RPS. As mentioned before the two major afflictions of 
the NS were sin and the dominion of the Devil. We spoke about sin and healing 
in the previous section. Since the Devil is a major component of the NS, the 
elimination of his power is a necessary and inherent part of the restoration. 
Without the elimination of the Devil and all the harmful connotations attached to 
this figure the transition from NS to RPS cannot take place. The transition is a 
process of healing and restoration and therefore if Satan retains his dominion he 
prolongs the existence of the NS. This would stall the restoration and exclude 
the healing. Synoptic narratives of Jesus’ physical healings as well as other 
mighty deeds display how the Divine Agent truncates the authority of the evil 
one. 

While recapitulating Christ’s earthly ministry Luke says that Jesus went 
about doing good and healing all those who were oppressed by the Devil (o<; 
6 i.fiA. 0 ev euepyetcov kcci itopevoq it avxaq tout; KaTa5i)vaoT€i)op4vou<; uno tou SuxpoAoi), 
Acts 10:18). The text doesn’t specify what the Devil’s oppression (KaxaSwaoTeuw) 
is supposed to mean. Yet, it is very clear that those who are subjected to 
demonic domination (KaTaSwaoxeuopeyoug) were healed by Jesus. Consequently, 
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the demonic oppression of human beings requires healing™ It is with this 
perspective that the Synoptic evangelists display a double relation between the 
Devil and human physical illness. First, the evil spirit may be responsible for 
affecting a person with infirmity. Second, an unclean spirit can possess a man or 
woman and make its residence inside of the human body, taking over the 
person’s mental and physical faculties. Jesus deals with both cases in the 
course of his restorative mission and both cases are presented as healings. 

In the story about the healing of a crippled woman in the synagogue (Lk 
13:10-17), Luke says that she had a spirit of infirmity (TTveupa exouoa ao0eveia<;, Lk 
13:11) for eighteen years which caused her to be bent over. During the instant 
healing Jesus addressed the woman saying “your are loosed from your infirmity,” 
(dTToA.4A.uoai tf|<; da 0 eveia<; aou, Lk 13:12). Since the synagogue official became 
indignant at Jesus for healing (0epa7reu«, 13:14) on the Sabbath, the Master 
responded “This daughter of Abraham, whom Satan has bound for eighteen 
years now, should she not have been released from this bondage (Au 0 f|vai duo 
xou 5 eapou toutou) even on the Sabbath?” (Lk 13:16). Clearly according to the 
narrative Jesus neither expelled Satan nor rebuked the infirmity. He simply 
loosed (duoAuw, Lk 13:12, and Auto, Lk 13:16) her from her illness (do 04 veia, Lk 
13:12) referred to also as a bond (Seopoc;, Lk 13:16). Therefore, the event may 


10 The interpretation of Jesus’ exorcisms as healings occurs frequently in present-day 
scholarship. For example Graham Twelftree defines exorcism, as understood in the first century 
C. E., in the following terms: “Exorcism was a form of healing used when demons or evil spirits 
were thought to have entered a person and to be responsible for sickness and was the attempt to 
control and cast our or expel evil spiritual beings or demons from people.” Twelftree, Jesus the 
Exorcist, 13. 
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not be called an exorcism but a classical healing of physical illness. It is 
important to notice that Satan’s bond (6€0|i6<;) is used here as a synonym for 
infirmity (da0eveia). In other words the view is that through the means of sickness 
(doGeveia), the evil spirit binds (Sew, Lk 13:16) a person. This language implies a 
loss of freedom and consequently slavery. Through the imposition of physical 
illness the Devil can enslave and keep captive a human being. This entails 
restrictions of physical activities and overall proper functioning. This lack of 
proper functioning is also, as we have seen many times, the characteristic of the 
NS. The curing of the crippled woman illustrates very well the two dimensions of 
Jesus healings. Even though the infirmity is physical, its source lies in a spiritual 
entity. In other words, the physical illness functions only as a symptom of a 
spiritual disorder, not a spiritual disorder of the crippled woman, of whose 
personal life the narrative says nothing, but a spiritual disorder emanating from 
the reality of the NS. The disorder consists in the fact that Satan has authority 
and power over humankind. Consequently, physical illness and suffering 
exemplifies the nature of the NS. 

Synoptic writers present possession as a peculiar kind of affliction through 
which a devil torments a person. Once an evil sprit enters into a human being it 
may try to kill the person (anoAAuiii, Mk 9:22) by repeatedly driving the victim 
toward actions resulting in self-inflicted injuries (Mk 5:5). Using the physical body 
of its victim the demon may assault other people (Acts 19:15-16) with a force 
exceeding natural human strength (Mk 5:4). Jesus liberates demoniacs by the 
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authoritative expulsion of the indwelling evil spirits, that is, through exorcism. 

The first three Gospels place exorcism in the category of healings. 

Luke mentions in his Gospel certain women who followed Jesus while he 
was preaching and proclaiming the good news of the Kingdom. These women 
are said to had been healed of evil spirits and sicknesses (yuvalKeg ziveq ai rjaca- 
teGepaTreupivoa. ano TmeupatGor' iTovripwv icai doGeveitov, Lk 8:2). The text uses only 
one verb, to cure (Qepa-neuGd) in references to both infirmities (aoGeveicov) and evil 
spirits (-nveupatoov -novripcov) making no distinction whatsoever between the two 
kinds of affliction. The women, including Mary Magdalene from whom seven 
demons came out, needed a healing. A theological merger of illness, afflictions 
and demons emerges also from the Lukan overview of Jesus’ activities upon the 
arrival of the delegation from John the Baptist (Lk 7:18-23). The text says “He 
cured (Gepa-neuu)) many diseases (vooog), afflictions (pdoti£), and evil spirits 
(-nveupdbwv uovripuv); and to many blind He gave sight,” (Lk 7:21). 

A similar identification between demonic possession and healing comes 
from the narrative about the restoration of a boy tormented by a demon (Lk 9:37- 
43). After reprimanding the crowd for their lack of faith ( T Q yevea atrioto q kou 
8ieatpappevr|, Lk 9:41) Jesus “rebuked the unclean spirit, healed the boy, and 
returned him to his father,” (enetiprioev Se 6 Tqaoui; tcp -nveupatt tcp aicaGdpttp kcc! 
laaato tov muSa Kod dneScoKev odrcov Troop! autou, Lk 9:42). Thus, the liberation 
from the unclean spirit (to -nveupa to aKaGaptov) is understood as healing (idojica). 
This is confirmed also in the Matthean version which uses a different healing 
verb but retains the same relation between the expulsion of the demon and 
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physical/mental restoration: “Jesus rebuked (eiritipao)) the demon, and it came 
out (e£epxo|ioa) of him, and the child was cured (GepaTTeua)),” (Mt 17:18). 

The above episode provides material permitting some reflection on Jesus’ 
divine agency and healing ministry. Jesus as the Agent restores the normal 
relationship between the father and his son. Because of the demonic possession 
the boy was unable to function properly not only concerning his own affairs but 
also in relation to his father and others who happened to be around him. His 
unpredictable violent behavior has effected disruption in what used to be normal, 
proper, unbroken and functional in the course of his daily life. In other words it is 
the demon who carries responsibility for the destruction of the Original Positive 
State (OPS) that used to exist and be the normal living condition of the young 
boy. The text does not specify whether the demonic possession resulted from 
the boy’s own fault or anybody’s fault whatsoever. This question is not relevant 
either for the Synoptic Jesus or for the gospel narrative. This is in line with the 
fact that even though the Synoptic Jesus identifies the existence and pernicious 
ramifications of the Negative State (NS) he doesn’t seem to blame humans for it. 
During this exorcism episode the boy is clearly presented as the victim of 
demonic powers which neither he nor anybody else could restrain. The goal of 
the demonic takeover of the boy’s freedom, making him do what was harmful to 
him, was to crush him (owtpLpa), Lk 9:39) or according to the parallel version of 
Mark to destroy him (auoMuni, Mk 9:22). The healing action of the Agent 
consists in annihilating the power of the demon and restoring the boy’s proper 
functionality in his daily life. 
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The same interchangeable meaning of exorcism and healing is attested in 
the exorcism of a blind and dumb demoniac (ScapomCopevot; kcu kuxJjoc;) in 

Matthew 12:22. Here the text doesn’t even mention the expulsion of the demon. 
Instead it simply relates that Jesus healed (Bepaueuo)) the demoniac and the man 
was able to speak and see (kccI eBepirueuaeu autov, coate tov Ktorov kMv Kal 
pAirreiv, Mt 12:22). That is a very important detail. Instead of having an action of 
expelling the demon (kpdAAu, Mt 9:33; Mk 7:26) or rebuking him (eimripda), Mt 
17:18; Lk 4:35), or confirming that the demon came out (eSepxopca, Mk 7:29; Lk 
11:14) of the possessed person, the entire action of getting rid of the demons 
and the disease is described as healing (eepcnreuw). 

The flexibility with which Luke and Matthew use the concept of healing 
and exorcism as having synonymous theological meaning comes with the 
comparison of their texts with those of Mark. The healing of the epileptic boy, 
and the exorcism at a distance of the Syrophoenician woman’s daughter illustrate 
the point. For Mark both episodes are classical exorcisms, meaning the 
expulsion of evil spirits without any linguistic references to healing (Mk 7 :24; 
9:14-29). For Matthew, however, the expelling of the demon from the 
Syrophoenican woman’s daughter carries a healing verb (laopcu, Mt 15:28). Luke 
has no parallel text of this episode. The same shift from the meaning of exorcism 
as the mere expulsion of the demon to the healing dimension of the exorcism 
comes with the comparison of the narrative about the epileptic boy. Both Luke 
(Laopai, Lk 9:42) and Matthew (ecpcareuco, Mt 17:16, 18) insert healing references. 
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It is interesting to notice that in the Synoptic exorcism stories devils 
appear as non-theological entities. In the previous sections I have mentioned 
some exorcisms as non-theological events in reference to demoniacs. In those 
instances for the possessed person a miraculous liberation from a devil meant 
above all the restoration of physical and mental faculties to their proper 
functioning. In other words such an exorcism produces identical results when 
compared to other non-demonic restorations. Some exorcisms may cause a 
desire to follow Jesus once the demoniac is free of the oppressive spirit (Mk 
5:18). That indicates some theological implications for the healed person. In 
both types of exorcism, whether or not the act of healing caused a spiritual 
transformation of a person, the demon seems to be unrelated to a spiritual life of 
its victim. In the Synoptic narratives the possessing demons neither theologize, 
show an explicit opposition to God, incite rebellion against the Law, nor push 
toward immorality, etc. Those attitudes would be somehow expected from devils, 
especially according to the early Christian traditon. Rather, the possessing 
demons act more like secular entities, although aware and knowledgeable of 
divine realities. They enjoy inhabiting a person (Mt 12:43-45) as well as inflicting 
physical and mental torment. They might be better defined as powerful spiritual 
parasites rather than individual strongholds of an anti-God guerilla. 
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Jesus’ Authority and Power in Performance of Restorative Miracles 


For the Synoptics Jesus possessed all authority (^ow(a) in heaven and 
on earth as something given (4566r|) to him (Mt 28:18). By equipping his Agent 
with unprecedented power and authority God enabled his Delegate to perform 
mighty deeds (at Sweden;) and to do so within the realm of his own discretion. 
Jesus’ deeds of power include restorative miracles or healings of both physical 
illnesses and demonic inhabitations. God entrusted to his Agent all the authority 
so that the earthly Christ has no need of human approval of his works. In virtue 
of this authority Jesus can correct religious interpretations of his contemporaries 
and even act contrary to the commonly accepted religious practices and 
regulations. Jesus’ restorative miracles sometimes coincide with the violation of 
the Sabbath (Mt 12:10;Mk 3:2; Lk 13:14). The same can be said about his 
practice of socializing with “sinners,” (Lk 15:2). This un-Lawful behavior might be 
explained by the urgency and importance of transferring people from the 
Negative State (NS) to the new reality of the Kingdom, or Restored Positive State 
(RPS). This is also implied in Jesus’ saving function where he plays the role of 
both the physician and the rescuer. The supreme value of rescuing and healing, 
namely “saving,” overrides any other concerns. When the choice lies between 
saving, and destroying by doing nothing, the Divine Agent opts for the positive 
action: “is it lawful on the Sabbath to do good or to do evil, to save life or to 
destroy?” (eljeotiv tco aappcato &Y a 9 OTTOl, n atu ^ KaKOTToifjaai, owaoa t) aTToAeaca; 

Lk 6:9). Thus Jesus’ authority manifested during restorative miracles not only 
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derives from the Sender as the part of proper equipping of the Agent, but also 
from the Agent’s own divine identity. Through his authority the Divine Messenger 
offers a moral principle for the legitimacy of the restorative actions. This principle 
is based upon a hierarchy of values where saving person’s life (temporal and 
eternal) comes as an absolute priority. In the context of the restorative pattern of 
rapha, rescuing from and annihilating the pernicious influence of the NS not only 
legitimizes Jesus’ actions but most importantly fills them with meaning. 

The Role of Repentance in Jesus’ Action of Restoration 

The first public step in Jesus’ ministry of divine restoration comes with a 
call to reformation. 11 He understands the purpose of his coming to this world as 


11 The Synoptic concepts of repentance, conversion, and reformation are expressed by 
the Greek words metanoeo and metanoia. According to the study of Johannes Behm, Vexavoew, 
neravoia,” TDNT 4:975-80; 989-1008, both the verb nexavoeco, and the noun nexavoia are rare in 
the classical Greek and appear more frequently in koine. In the non-biblical usage the verb 
netavoew can signify “to note after,” “to change one’s mind (voui;),” meaning “to adopt another 
view,” “to change one’s feelings.” Consequently, explains Behm, “if the change of mind derives 
from recognition that the earlier view was foolish, improper or evil, there arises the sense ‘to 
regret,’ ‘to feel remorse,' ‘to rue,”' (977). The meaning of the noun nemvoia relates to that of the 
verb indicating “later knowledge,” “subsequent emendation,” “change of mind,” as well as “regret,” 
“remorse." Behm observes: “This expresses dissatisfaction with thoughts cherished, plans 
followed, acts performed, etc. In the dissatisfaction there may reside no more than the wish that 
these things had not been thought, willed, or done, even though good... With further development 
both verb and noun then come to mean ‘change of mind,’ ‘repentance,’ in an emotional and 
volitional sense as well. The change of opinion or decision, the alteration in mood or feeling, 
which finds expression in the terms, is not in any sense ethical. It may be for the bad as well as 
the good. In the latter case, when nexavoia denotes a change in moral judgment, regret for 
wrongs, etc., which have been committed, the reference is always to an individual instance of 
change of judgment or remorse in respect of a specific act which is now no longer approved. For 
the Greeks nexavoia never suggests an alteration in the total moral attitude, a profound change in 
life’s direction, a conversion which affects the whole of conduct... The Hellenistic philosophers 
use lieravoia predominantly in the intellectual sense, though the ethical element is also included. 
By a penitent alteration of judgment, by reconsideration, e.g., by the correction of a mistaken 
view, the fool becomes a wise man,” (978-80). Yet, according to Behm the NT understanding of 
nexavoew and nexavoia is unrelated to the classical Greek usage (980). Instead it derives from the 
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urging sinners to conversion ([aetavoia, Lk 5:32). Jesus calls to repent (iietavoeco) 
on the basis of the Kingdom of Heaven being at hand (Mt 3:2, Mk 1:15). The 
reformation is not optional since those who don’t repent will perish (drroAAuiu, Lk 
13:5). Yet, at the same time Luke 15:7 by saying that there will be greater joy in 
heaven over one sinner who has repented than over ninety-nine righteous ones 
suggests that some may not need repentance in order to enter into heaven. 
Repentance for forgivness of sins, (petavoiav eu; dt^eaiv apapTiwv, Lk 24:47) like 
the good news (euavyeXiov, Mk 16:15), should be proclaimed in Jesus’ name to all 
the nations (Lk 24:47). In this context Jesus’ miracles have a pragmatic purpose; 
to facilitate repentance. 12 He severely rebukes the cities that were privileged to 
witness his mighty deeds (Suvapeu;) but did not repent (Mt 11:20). 

In the schema of form critical patterns of rapha we have seen that human 
conversion or repentance had the power to activate divine action of restoration. 
On the other hand, the lack of internal reformation resulted in the ongoing 
punishment and prolongation of the Negative State (NS). Sometimes physical 
healings depended on personal conversion. For Jesus the idea of repentance 
(peravoia) is not intrinsically related to physical healings even though sin might be 
related to sickness. Instead metanoia indicates the initial phase of change, a 
proof that an individual is ready to abandon the NS and undertake the process of 


OT theological perspectives where in the LXX approximates emoipetjw which is used to 

render the Hebrew concept of return and as well as ethical and religious conversion expressed by 
a to. In this way peiavoew refers “not merely to the individual case of penitent change of mind but 
to an alteration in total attitude, to the relation to God which embraces the whole of life, to a 
change in nature which results from a reorientation brought about by God,” (989-90). 

12 So argues also Johannes Behm interpreting Jesus’ performance of miracles as “a 
summons to conversion.” Behm, TDNT 4:1002. 
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transition, or healing. That transition is supposed to lead to the attainment of the 
Positive State. 13 Even though the process of repentance entails a moral 
reformation from a sinful lifestyle it is primarily an internal disposition indicating 
openness to the reception of a new reality. This new reality is the Kingdom of 
God and its righteousness (Ctitelte Se upoyrov rfy' paoiXeiav tou 9eou kccl ttiv 
SiKoaoauvriv autou, Mt 6:33) or its own logic often different from the logic of the 
world. The hardness of heart makes Jesus grieve because it stands in direct 
contrast to metanoia and precludes one from entering the Kingdom 
(auAluTTOviaevog eirl xfi TTwpwaei trig KapSiag autdjv, Mk 3:5). 

In the restorative model of rapha there was a strong insistence on 
conversion ( shuv ). The notion of repentance ( shuv ) appeared as an essential 
requirement for the action of rapha to take place in the theological employments 
of the verb. Theological applications of rapha entailed religious, spiritual, or 
moral contexts. For the most part, theological usage of rapha related to a 
spiritual dimension but at times it was connected to a physical healing. In some 


13 In this way the metanoia assumes an instrumental character with a transitional force 
leading toward the Positive State or the Kingdom of God. In regards to the nature of the 
metanoia preached by Jesus and its relation to the Kingdom J. Behm writes: “The teaching of 
Jesus according to the Synoptists iietavoelTe is again the imperative which is indissolubly bound 
up with the indicative of the message of the (kmAeia (Mk 1:15; Mt 4:17)... God’s definitive 
revelation demands final and unconditional decision on man’s part. It demands radical 
conversion, a transformation of nature, a definitive turning from evil, a resolute turning to God in 
total obedience... The conversion is once-for-all. There can be no going back, only advance in 
responsible movement along the way now taken. It affects the whole man, first and basically the 
centre of personal life, then logically his conduct at all times and in all situations, his thoughts, 
words and acts... The whole proclamation of Jesus, with its categorical demand for the sake of 
God’s kingdom ... is a proclamation of unconditional turning to God, of unconditional turning from 
all that is against God, not merely that which is downright evil, but that which in a given case 
makes total turning to God impossible... The demand for conversion is the one and only 
imperative in Jesus' preaching of the kingdom of God. It is addressed to all without distinction 
and presented with unmitigated severity in order to indicate the only way of salvation there is. It 
calls for total surrender, total commitment to the will of God.” Behm, TDNT, 4:1001-2. 
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of those theological usages of rapha the materialization of healing of a person or 
the restoration of an inanimate object was conditioned by repentance. In 
contrast, in Jesus’ restorative miracles there is no element of repentance as a 
condition or pre-requisite for the healing/exorcism to take place. This appears as 
a contradiction to the strong Synoptic emphasis on metanoia. On the other hand, 
the paradox of restoration without conversion becomes coherent when we 
consider that there are two layers in Jesus’ restorative miracles. 14 The non- 
theological layer related to the healings of body and mind required no repentance 
just as it was in secular usages of rapha. These restorations without repentance 
on the part of the object of healing function as attestations of Jesus’ compassion, 
might, and the genuine character of his divine agency. Since their primary goal 
is to say something about Jesus or an attitude leading to Jesus, there is no need 
for the metanoia element. Secondly the absence of the requirement for 
repentance as a condition for restoration relates to the inclusion of the figure of 
Satan. As we have seen, the responsibility for the Disruption of the OPS lies with 
the Devil whereas people are more of a (participating) victim of that Disruption 
rather than its real cause. Thus, physical and mental maladies reflect more the 
reality of the Negative State (NS) of the whole world than a punishment for 


14 Sometimes, the beginning of the allegorization of Gospel accounts is attributed to the 
early Church Fathers. This process would involve a distinction between a literal and spiritual 
meaning of the narratives. Yet, the scrutiny of Synoptic restorative miracles as well as the notion 
of a universal spiritual restoration of Jesus the Divine Agent indicates that such a distinction 
existed already in the minds of the Evangelists. Unlike Paul’s explicit Christology, gospel 
narratives prefer a double-layer Christology where the reader needs to make his or her own 
discovery about the true identity of Jesus and the real meaning of his actions. 
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personal religious or moral transgressions. For this reason the person benefiting 
from Jesus’ restorative miracles needs no prior repentance. 

Things are different when it comes to the restoration of a spiritual 
character. In these cases metanoia is a condition for the healing to take place: 
“unless you repent you will all likewise perish,” (eco> pifi pexavofite iravxeg oiioicoq 
a-noMoGe (Lk 13:3, 5; Mt 13:5). Following (aicoXouGea)), welcoming, accepting and 
believing in Jesus implies a transformative experience of metanoia. Such a 
transformation doesn’t need ostensible or dramatic external signs. It is rather 
something internal and implied although producing visible results. This 
transforming experience is centered upon the encounter with Jesus, yet without a 
precise chronological order. For the Gerasene demoniac (Mk 5:18-19), 
Bartimaeus of Jericho (Mk 10:52), and some women including Mary Magdalene 
(Lk 8:1-2) the internal transformation seems to take place after Jesus’ restorative 
action. In other words, first we have the healing, then personal transformation 
(metanoia) and thirdly a genuine desire, or the actual following of Jesus. But in 
the cases of a sinful woman in Simon’s house (Lk 7:36- 50) and the rich tax- 
collector Zaccheus (Lk 19:1-10) the attitude of repentance appears to precede 
both the physical encounter with Jesus and his restorative action. 

The healing of the blind Bartimaeus (Mk 10:46-52), the exorcism of the 
Gerasene demoniac (Mk 5:1-20), and possibly the restoration of certain women 
(Lk 8:1-2) illustrate how a physical restoration turns into a spiritual experience. 
These physical/mental restorations had an initial non-theological character. Yet, 
in addition to producing a physical benefit they prompted a spiritual awakening. 
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This awakening creates new attitudes toward Jesus resulting in following or 
becoming his sympathizer. What we see in this case is the transition of the 
restorative action passing from a physical to a spiritual dimension of a human 
being. The transition starts at a non-theological level or layer and projects itself 
over the spiritual sphere. Even though this is not attested in all individual 
restorative miracles, it is the critical point of the Synoptic theology. Healings and 
exorcisms indicate the transition of the restorative power from the visible, literal, 
material layer to the invisible, spiritual, and theological stratum. 

The physical layer in Jesus’ restorations might be compared to the secular 
usage of rapha. But the real emphasis, the real restoration is spiritual and 
theological. The physical aspects are only illustrative and didactic. This does not 
mean that they are fake expressions of Jesus’ concern for the suffering. To the 
contrary, they are real manifestations of his compassion and love for humankind 
suffering from physical and mental maladies. But his sympathy and love for 
people suffering spiritually is incomparably more intense and compelling. 

Spiritual healing is so urgent and vital that Jesus is ready to give his life for it. 

The extent and gravity of spiritual sickness is not understandable to people. 

They live in the gloomy reality and oppressions of the Negative State (NS) and 
might not even realize that without being rescued they might end up in the 
eternal NS beyond the earthy existence. The best way to sensitize unaware 
multitudes who sit in ignorance and the shadow of death (Mt 4:16) is to draw an 
analogy between physical illness or dysfunction and spiritual sickness. Even a 
healing on a physical level restores hopes, receives visions and new 
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perspectives from their dead status and grants to the healed a brand new life. 
The projection of the meaning of this restorative power over the spiritual 
dimension renders Jesus’ healings even more significant. 

There is a unifying element for both layers of Jesus’ healings. Whether 
purely physical or deeply spiritual restoration, both require faith on the part of 
person in need of healing. For physical restorations it is the faith in its rudimental 
form of a firm conviction that a healing will happen because of the great 
thaumaturgical powers of the Agent. For spiritual restorations it is the faith that 
both the Agent and his deeds have divine accreditation. It is the faith that gives 
credibility to the person and the message of the Divine Envoy. It is the faith that 
his words, gestures, and deeds go beyond the boundaries of the material and 
present world. Such a faith takes for granted that what the Agent said and 
accomplished has an eternal value and that a person who believes it can benefit 
from it forever. 


Jesus’ Teaching as the Means of Restoration 

In the process of transition from a Negative State (NS) to a Restored 
Positive State (RPS) the teaching of Jesus, the Agent of Restoration, functions 
as the means of healing. According to the Matthean explanation of Jesus’ 
speaking in parables when the instructions of the Agent are accepted, then a 
person willingly undertakes the process of conversion ( metanoia ) and 
consequently obtains healing (Mt 13:10-15, cf. Isa 6:10). From this fragment one 
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can distinguish five interrelated elements: 1) disposition of openness for the 
instruction of the Divine Messenger, 2) understanding of the teaching, 3) actual 
acceptance of his message, 4) conversion and, 5) healing. Many listeners of 
Jesus’ parables won’t be healed because they are missing the first element 
necessary for the completion of internal restoration. They lack an attitude of 
openness characterized already by Isaiah as hearts grown dull, ears hard of 
hearing and eyes closed (Mt 14:15, Isa 6:10). Speaking in parables is a test for 
the confirmation of the right internal disposition. Consequently, the wrong 
internal disposition prevents understanding of the teaching which in turn 
obstructs conversion and subsequent healing. In this way the teaching of the 
Messenger appears as a spiritual remedy leading to healing (laoiiai, Mt 13:15). 
From the Markan perspective this healing brought by the acceptance of Jesus’ 
teaching, or the Gospel, means forgiveness of sins. While Matthew writes in the 
final part of the verse “and turn to me to heal them, (kocI eiuaxpeil/wGiv Kal laoopoa 
auxoug, Mt 13:15), Mark says “may not be converted and be forgiven,” ( 111 ) 110 x 6 
6TTioxp4iJ/tooiv Km dcjieGfi m)TOL<;, Mk4:12). Once again the Synoptic thought 
equates healing with forgiveness of sins. It is the teaching, or the Gospel of the 
Divine Envoy that has such medicinal spiritual properties. From this perspective 
the impact of Jesus’ teaching is similar to the impact of physical healing/exorcism 
that passes into the spiritual dimension of a person. Both listening to the Gospel 
and obtaining physical healing/exorcism may radiate upon the spiritual layer and 
make the healed a follower of Christ. 
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A similar view equating Jesus’ teaching (mission) with healing comes from 
Luke’s account of the rejection of Jesus in Nazareth (Lk 4:16-30). In contrast to 
Mark (6:1-6) and Matthew (13:53-58) Luke in his parallel version does not focus 
on Jesus’ inability to do miracles in Nazareth; instead, he places more attention 
on Jesus’ rejection and the contempt for his divine mission of a healer by his 
fellow Nazarenes. Jesus implies that he is a physician (Icnrpog, Lk 4:23), sent by 
God to proclaim release to the captives and recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty those who are oppressed (Lk 4:18). In his quality of Divine Envoy, 

Jesus enjoys the assistance of the Spirit of the Lord and he comes to preach 
good news (euayyeliCw) to the poor (Lk 4:18). This defines Jesus’ healing activity 
in a larger perspective of Restoration. Indeed, all these activities become a part 
of his healing action. His healing means preaching the Gospel, recovery of sight 
from spiritual ignorance of the lost OPS and blindness to the joyful hope of 
recovery or attaining RPS, which is the arrival and fullness of the Kingdom of 
God. This healing is also the liberation from demonic oppression. Spiritual 
blindness is healed by the remedy of the good news and in this sense Jesus’ 
entire teaching activity and proclamation, the Gospel (euocyyeAiov), assumes the 
character of medicine, or the means of restoration. As previously noted in Jesus’ 
discourses, human responsibility for the Disruption of the OPS is absent (in 
contrast to Paul). His focus is more on the miserable condition that people 
experience in the Negative State (NS). Luke’s account of the rejection in 
Nazareth supports this perspective where the recipients of the overall 
healing/restorative action of the Divine Messenger are said to be poor (tttcoxoc;) 
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perhaps not so much in terms of possession but spiritual impoverishment of the 
NS. 15 While the poor indicate the sick, the action of preaching good news means 
healing. 


Universal Restoration of Humanity 


Jesus’ restoration from the Negative State (NS) to the Restored Positive 
State (RPS) shows indications of a universal character. This kind of Restoration 
transcends the literal tier of individual restorative miracles exemplified by physical 
healings and liberations from demonic oppression. In addition to restorative 
mighty deeds, the spirit of Restoration is attested also in other actions and 
teachings of the Agent. 

Healings and exorcisms constitute a material foundation for theological 
extrapolations of the literary layer of the restorative events. These events are 
filled with words that have a double or sometimes multiple meaning. The first 
meaning is intelligible within the context of a specific restorative miracle while the 
second implies a large, spiritual and universal theological range of these words. 
For example the verb ohas both a literal and the theological meaning which 


15 In his assessment of the Lukan word “poor” Joel B. Green rejects interpretations 
proposing either “spiritually poor” or “economically poor." He argues that these two categories 
are “inadequately grounded in ancient Mediterranean culture and the social world of Luke-Acts,” 
and submits “holistic” as the most appropriate description. Consequently, writes Green “It is thus 
evident that Jesus’ mission is directed to the poor - defined not merely in subjective, spiritual or 
personal, economic terms, but in the holistic sense of those who are for any of a number of socio¬ 
religious reasons relegated to positions outside the boundaries of God’s people. By directing his 
good news to these people, Jesus indicates his refusal to recognize those socially determined 
boundaries, asserting instead that even these 'outsiders’ are the objects of divine grace. Others 
may regard such people as beyond the pale of salvation, but God has opened a way for them to 
belong to God’s family.” Green, The Gospel of Luke (New International Commentary on the New 
Testament. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing, 1997), 211. 
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can be used in three different contexts: physical restoration (Lk 17:19), individual 
spiritual restoration (Lk 7:50) or universal spiritual restoration ( Mt 1:21; Lk 
19:10). 

Most of the theologically indicative words come usually in mutual contrast 
to either the action they indicate (verbs) or the image they represent (nouns). 
They either pertain to the sad reality of the NS or indicate the transitional action 
and effects of the upcoming RPS. They are also associated with the contrasting 
figures of Jesus, the Agent, and his opponent Satan. Among the recurring words 
and images associated with the NS are the verbs: to destroy (auoUuiii, Mk 9:2), 
to perish (airoAAuiii, Mt 8:25), to be lost (&toXA.u|j.i, Lk 15:6), to bind (Sew, Lk 13:16), 
to torment (paaooaCu, Mt 8:6), to suffer (uaoxw, Mt 17:15), as well as the nouns: 
illness (daGeyeux, Lk 5:15, ) sickness (pKAaKia, Mt 4:23), disease (vooog, Mk 1:34), 
bond (8eap6c;, Lk 13:16), affliction (pda-ci£, Mk 3:10). Negative images are those 
describing the demoniac foaming at the mouth (Lk 9:39), being thrown into water 
and fire (Mk 9:22), being slammed to the ground (Lk Lk 9:42), made to convulse 
(Mk 9:20), gashing himself (Mk 5:5), screaming (Mk 5:7), living in tombs (Mt 
8:22). Lists of physical disabilities are also indicative of the Negative State: the 
blind (tu4>A.o!), the lame (xwAol), the lepers (Ae-npoi), the deaf (kg4>oI) the crippled 
(kuIIouc), the dead (vacpol), the poor (tttooxol), etc. (Mt 11:5; 15:30; Lk 7:22). 

Among the Positive concepts are the verbs: to heal (Ldopca, Mt 8:13), to 
cure (GepooTeuco, Mt 17:16), to rescue (puopoa, Lk 1:74) to release (A.uoo, ), to redeem 
(Xutpoco, Lk 24:21), to save (otoCw, Mt 1:21), the expressions “go in peace,” (u-rraye 
dq elp'nvTF, Mk 5:34), and “be healed,” (ioGi uyir yq, Mk 5:34). The upcoming 
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Positive State transpires also through the positive concepts of ransom (Autpov, Mt 
20:28), forgiveness of sins (a^eoic; apapTuov, Mt 26:28), salvation (awTipia, Lk 
19:9), etc. The images of the mute speaking, the maimed made whole, the lame 
walking, the blind seeing (Mt 15:31), the lepers cleansed, the deaf hearing, the 
dead raised up (Mt 11:5), hungry crowds being fed (Mk Mk 6:34-44), people 
encouraged not to fear (Mt 10:31), crowds glorifying God for the restorative 
miracles (Mt 9:8, Lk 5:25), and being called to rejoice because of divine salvation 
(Lk 15:32). Images of Jesus’ compassion or divine mercy (Mt 9:36; Lk 6:36), 
forgiveness of sins (Mt 9:2), images of the found lost sheep (Lk 15:1-7), the lost 
coin and of the return of the prodigal son (Lk 15:8-32) represent God’s feeling 
toward sinners. All these words and images derive from the joyous fullness of 
divine Restoration. 

More negative and positive linguistic expressions and images could be 
added. The above however sufficiently illustrate the point. The negative and 
positive expressions are at least two-dimensional in the Synoptic narratives. The 
evangelists want the reader to perceive and discover the theological significance 
of these words and images. In contrast, for the Pauline letters and other epistles 
of the NT these concepts are explicit. For example to save in relation to Jesus 
has only one meaning: the action of accomplishing eternal salvation for 
humankind. Similarly, the verb to perish in its theological meaning implies 
eternal damnation in hell. But the Synoptics are not devoid of the theological 
meaning of these images and words although this meaning is only implied, 
sometimes quite emphatically. It is in the theological meaning of those negative 
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and positive expressions that we find the concept of universal Restoration, or 
universal healing. 

The strongest objection to the assertion that the Synoptic Jesus had in 
mind universal Restoration might come from his statement that he was sent only 
to the lost sheep of the House of Israel (Mt 15:24). 16 This comes in the context of 
Jesus’ initial refusal to heal the daughter of the Syrophoenician woman from her 
demonic oppression. Yet, as the narrative confirms, Jesus did liberate the young 
Gentile girl from the devil. He also healed the servant of the centurion, a Roman 
official (Lk 7:1-10), and cleansed a Samaritan leper (Lk 17:16-19). In his post¬ 
resurrection commissioning of the apostles Jesus commands them to go into the 
whole world making disciples of all the nations (iiaBritguoate ravia to e0vri, Mt 


16 According to E. P. Sanders the fact that Matthew depicts on the one hand the 
resistance of Jesus and the disciples to the Gentiles (Mt 15:21-28) and on the other hand has 
Jesus perform a healing for the daughter of the Syrophoenician woman “underlines the view that 
Gentiles who have faith can participate in the kingdom proclaimed by Jesus... It is then not 
surprising that, according to Matthew, Jesus said, 'many will come from east and west and sit at 
table with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, while the sons of the kingdom 
will be thrown into the outer darkness’ (Matt 8. Ilf.).” However, Sanders speculates that this 
attitude of limited openness toward Gentiles needs to be attributed to the evangelist himself 
rather than to the historical Jesus of whose position we cannot be sure: “We must suspect that 
the most favourable statements about Gentiles (Matt. 8.10 and 15.28, on the greatness of the 
faith of two individual Gentiles) are Matthew’s creation. Consequently, we cannot be absolutely 
sure what Jesus’ own view about Gentiles was. On general grounds, I am inclined to think that 
he expected at least some Gentiles to turn to the God of Israel and to participate in the coming 
kingdom... Jesus’ hope for the kingdom fits into long-standing and deeply held hopes among the 
Jews, who continued to look for God to redeem his people and constitute a new kingdom, one in 
which Israel would be secure and peaceful, and one in which Gentiles would serve the God of 
Israel." Sanders, The Historical Figure of Jesus (London: Penguin Press, 1993), 192-93. In his 
earlier work, Sanders offers a more detailed discussion of Jesus’ and the Evangelists’ view of the 
Gentiles: Jesus and Judaism (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1985), 212-21. Sanders’ 
interpretation of Jesus' perception of the Kingdom of God as a political entity is presently a 
scholarly minority position. In any case his speculation relates to the historical person of Jesus 
while my interest in this dissertation concerns the theology of the Synoptic Jesus where his 
saving mission undoubtedly reaches and includes the Gentiles. 
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28:19). 17 The only restriction to his universal salvation consists not in ethnic or 
national boundaries but in the reception or rejection of the Gospel proclamation 
and the presence or absence of faith (Mk 16:15-16). 

The universality of Jesus’ Restoration is also suggested by the frequent 
usage of the expression many (ttoAAoik; yap eGepcmaxjev), and all (rravtag tout; 

KaKug exovtag eGepcbeuoev) in the narratives of restorative miracles (Mt 8:16; Mk 
1:34; 3:10; 12:15; Lk 4:40). The Agent heals and frees from demonic oppression 
large crowds (oxAoi ttoAAch, Mt 15:30; 19:2; Mk 1:34), and heals all kinds of 
sickness and all kinds of diseases (•naaou' voaov Kal Traaav' palaKiav, Mt 4:23). In 
summary he healed all those oppressed by the devil (Icopevog navrag toug 
KataSuvaateuopevoug urro tou 5iap6Aou, Acts 10:38). Certainly, the expressions all, 
every, all kinds, function as hyperbole in the reference to Jesus’ earthly activity. 
Their meaning, however, retains its force when Jesus’ Restoration is taken as a 
universal event. 


17 If both types of Jesus’ attitudes attested in the Gospels, that is, his extension of 
healings and exorcisms to the Gentiles and his apparent reluctance to do so correspond to the 
mindset of the historical Jesus then one may assume that he intentionally confined the main 
thrust of his ministry of spiritual healing and restoration to Israel while planning the future 
expansion of that mission through his disciples. So thought also Thomas W. Manson while 
writing: “Jesus saw the immediate task as that of creating such a community within Israel, in the 
faith that it would transform the life of his own people, and that a transformed Israel would 
transform the world.” Manson, Only to the House of Israel? Jesus and the Non-Jews (Facet 
Books. Biblical Series 9. Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1964), 23-24. 
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Chapter 3 

Synoptic Healing Patterns in Relation to Those of the Hebrew Bible 


We have already seen that Jesus’ restorative actions have shown both 
similarities and differences in comparison to the form critical patterns of 
rapha/marpe. It appears to me that the major reason for these differences 
results from the introduction of a new element of extreme theological relevance, 
namely, the figure of Satan. This introduction of the Devil into the overall 
equation of the restorative process has affected ideas concerning the meaning 
and nature of various theological stages related to restoration as well as to the 
conceptual shape of the Restoration itself. The Synoptics, as well as the rest of 
the New Testament, merge two distinctive restorative visions attested in the 
Hebrew Bible. During the analysis of the theological characteristics of 
healing/restoration in the OT we discerned two independent, perhaps 
complementary, understandings of the restorative process. The first and the 
predominant model came out of the form critical sequence of the verb rapha and 
the noun marpe occurring in the Historical and Prophetic literature. I designated 
this type of marpe as marpe pp . Theological trajectories of rapha and marpe UP 
are essentially the same, so when speaking of rapha I always imply marpe HP . 

The second model comes from theological perspectives of the noun marpe 
employed in wisdom literature, which I labeled as marpe w . The NT conflates and 
overlaps the two OT models into its own vision of the restorative action and 
results produced by Jesus Christ, the Agent of divine Restoration. 
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Synoptic Healing Theology in Relation to Form Critical Patterns of rapha 


Jesus’ healings show similarities with the form critical trajectories of rapha 
passages whether in their secular or theological employment. We have identified 
an Original Positive State (OPS) and a Restored Positive State (RPS) in the 
Hebrew Bible. The OPS meant the existence or condition of proper functionality 
and conformity with its intended usage or purpose. It referred to objects, people, 
physical body, mind, and spiritual dimension as well as abstract concepts. The 
OPS indicated a state of being or functioning before the disruption took place. It 
was the state of wholeness, health, and harmony whether in its literary or 
metaphorical meaning. The RPS referred to the state of being or functioning that 
reaches its completion after the process of repairing, fixing, restoring, or healing. 
Also the RPS could relate to both secular and theological forms of restoration. It 
became clear that the RPS was not a simple return of the condition of the lost 
OPS. Instead, the RPS indicated something new in comparison with the OPS 
even though the two states shared the same essence. As we stated, the action 
of rapha did not consist in simply deleting the negative effects of Disruption and 
magically transferring “healed” objects, people, states, etc., to their pre-disruptive 
stage. On the contrary, the restorative process of rapha had a re-creative 
character. To be sure, the action of rapha is not creative as if ex nihilo. Instead, 
it re-creates taking as the base and essence something as it existed in its pre- 
disruptive phase. It retains the essential characteristic of the OPS but at the 
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same time adds some new qualities. In this way the RPS is qualitatively superior 
to the OPS. Some of these features are also visible in the process of Restoration 
conducted by the Synoptic Jesus. 

Jesus’ healing action, understood as individual restorative miracles, 
teaching of the Gospel and the universal spiritual Restoration, appears as 
something new and superior to what was indicated by the OPS. After the 
exorcism of a demoniac in the synagogue the bystanders wondered in disbelief 
“What is this? A new teaching (5i5ccxti kouvti) with authority?” (Mk 1:27). Similarly, 
when speaking about the character of his mission and doctrine Jesus offers a 
parable of the new wine (olvov veov) that cannot be contained in the old 
wineskins (doKoug ircdoaoug). Instead the new wine requires new wineskins 
(doKoug Koavoug), (Mk 2:22). Jesus’ restoration offers new elements when 
compared to the OPS. These new elements emanate from the reality of the 
RPS. They imply a new religious mentality, a new vision of God and his role in 
human existence and a new lifestyle matching that newness. The significance of 
metanoia comes here into play. As we remember, in the form critical sequence 
of rapha the idea of reformation ( shuv) was a constant requirement for spiritual 
healing. When we take metanoia not simply as an internal moral regret for 
committed sins but also as a turn of perspective, a change of old views that used 
to conform to the standards of the NS, then we may enlarge the meaning of 
repentance with new restorative features. Thus, metanoia will indicate attitudes 
and predispositions to think and act according to the new standards, those of the 
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RPS. It is the change of perceptions, judgments and attitudes that makes of 
metanoia the means of comprehension and reception of the benefits of the RPS. 

At the stage of Jesus’ earthly ministry the RPS is only a materializing idea 
in its initial phases. Not even the death and resurrection of Christ might be 
identified with the RPS. The RPS is an ideal that will fully attain its completion 
when the entire cosmos finalizes its healing process. The RPS belongs to the 
eschaton, after the Son of Man returns in his glory. Yet, even though the RPS is 
still distant in the future, its ideals, morality, and new perspectives are already 
made present in the world through the ministry of Jesus. 1 The RPS is both an 


1 This characteristic of the RPS classifies it as an eschatological reality. After a brief 
review of major categories of Jesus' eschatology in the present scholarship I will return to the 
discussion of the eschatological nature of the RPS. 

David E. Aune. “Early Christian Eschatology,” ABD 2:594-609, groups scholarly approach 
to the gospel eschatology into four models: 1) The Consistent Eschatology Model. It proposes to 
understand Jesus as “an apocalyptist with an eschatological timetable,” (p. 599) whose views 
should be understood against the background of early Jewish apocalyptic literature. In other 
words Jesus was an eschatological prophet whose predictions failed to be fulfilled (J. Weiss, A. 
Schweitzer, F. C. Burkitt, B. F. Easton, M. Dibelius, et. al.). 2) The Realized Eschatology Model. 
The term “realized eschatology” was coined by Charles Howard Dodd who maintained that the 
Kingdom of God preached by Jesus was not an apocalyptic concept. Instead the most distinctive 
feature of that Kingdom came from the emphasis on its “presence.” Thus, the Kingdom of God is 
“the manifest and effective assertion of divine sovereignty against all the evil of the world,” (600). 
3) The Proleptic Eschatology Model. This position supported by J. Jeremias, O. Cullmann, W. G. 
Kurnmel, and others, argues that Jesus held both understandings at the same time: the Kingdom 
of God was already a present reality but also a future expectation. Aune specifies “The label 
‘proleptic eschatology’ is useful for indicating that there is a tension between present and future in 
Jesus' understanding of the kingdom of God, in which the present is a critical stage in the full 
future realization of the kingdom of God. The position of consistent eschatology and realized 
eschatology can only be maintained by ignoring or minimizing present or future elements in the 
eschatological teaching of Jesus,” (p. 600). 4) Models De-emphasizing Eschatology. This view 
questions the assumption that Jesus' teaching and actions were mainly determined by 
eschatology (T. F. Glasson, M. J. Borg, B. Mack, et. al.). Among the reasons supporting this 
position are the findings of some scholars that the coming of the Son of Man sayings are not 
authentic, that the notion of Jesus’ eschatological Kingdom of God is largely absent in early 
Jewish apocalyptic literature, that the idea of the arrival of the Kingdom at the end of the world 
has no basis in Jesus’ kingdom sayings as such, and that the eschatological understanding of 
Jesus finds a strong contrast in the proverbial wisdom contained in his teachings, particularly in 
Q. 

Both the subject of Jesus’ eschatology and the Kingdom of God continue stirring 
scholarly debate. For example, a critical analysis and almost a total rejection of C. H. Dodd’s 
realized eschatology comes from Clayton Sullivan’s study Rethinking Realized Eschatology 
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abstract concept and the ultimate state of existence of those who have accepted 
the healing force of Jesus’ salvation. The frequent Synoptic concept of the 
Kingdom of Heaven or the Kingdom of God is identical with the RPS. The arrival 
of the Kingdom of God (RPS), even with its partial disclosure and sporadic 
fulfillments, surpasses the reality of the OPS. The process of healing and 
restoration that the Divine Agent carries on offers benefits for humankind 
superior to the benefits of original creation, or specific covenants of the Old 
Testament. 


(Macon, GA: Mercer University Press; Peeters, 1988) where he writes: “In decades to come, I 
suggest, the Kingdom version of realized eschatology will be viewed as an optimistic theory 
conceived on an English university campus... a theory reflecting the world-view of a well- 
intentioned English intellectual who failed to perceived that moral evil is still an intractable, tragic 
factor in human experience,” (p. 115). Richard H. Hiers argued in defense of Jesus’ strong 
eschatological orientation: “Jesus believed that the Present world was about to end, in fact, that 
certain preliminary evens marking the last days of the Old world had already begun to occur, and 
that the final and decisive events - the coming of the Son of man, the Judgment, and the 
Kingdom of God - would take place soon. Not only did Jesus believe and proclaimed; he also 
acted accordingly." Hiers, The Historical Jesus and the Kingdom of God: Present and Future in 
the Message and Ministry of Jesus (University of Florida Humanities Monograph 38. Gainesville, 
FL: University of Florida Press, 1973), iii. Similar perspective came, more recently, from John P. 
Meier: “We concluded that the future, definitive, and imminent arrival of God’s kingly rule was 
central to Jesus’ proclamation.” Meier, Marginal Jew. 2:398. 

If my concept of the RPS had to be assigned to one of the four major 
eschatological categories it would display most similarities not with the realized eschatology but 
rather with the proleptic model of eschatology. The RPS is an ideal that will reach its fulfillment in 
the future yet it already emanates its restorative force through the actions of the Synoptic Jesus 
and on the existential level in the present life of a believer. Carl E. Braaten spoke in similar terms 
about eschatological ethics and the proleptic presence of the kingdom: “The future of the kingdom 
does not cease to be distinctly future in the events in which it becomes proleptically present... 

The kingdom of God it the transcendent future of history which retains its ontological identity and 
priority in the process of determining the meanings of events in history and their moral 
implications... proleptic ethics is dualistic in the sense that the new reality of the future kingdom is 
already operative under the conditions of this present age... The future of the kingdom - though 
still future - makes a decisive difference in the present; that is, it releases power for new 
decisions... The proleptic presence of the kingdom of God makes possible a real participation in 
the new reality that it brings.” Braaten, Eschatology and Ethics: Essays on the Theology and 
Ethics of the Kingdom of God (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing, 1974), 117, 122. 
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Synoptic Healing Theology in Relation to Secular Usage of rapha 

There is a basic similarity between the form critical stages of the verb 
rapha and the healing theology of the Synoptic Jesus. This is well illustrated 
when we adopt form critical patterns of the secular usage of rapha (fig. 1) for the 
context, meaning and action of Jesus’ restoration. The analogy is based on five 
stages: 1) Original Positive State (OPS), 2) Disruption, 3) Negative State (NS), 4) 
Restoration (action of rapha), and 5) Restored Positive State (RPS). These five 
stages were inherent to the meaning and logic of the action of rapha in simple 
restorations, such as the restoration of a broken object. The object existed first 
in its original unbroken state, then it underwent a disruption resulting in a 
condition of brokenness that was restored (rapha) and the object emerged in its 
re-created, repaired state. This basic pattern is easily discernible in various 
phases related to Jesus’ restorative action. Here also there are five distinct 
stages: 1) OPS when everything existed and functioned according to the original 
design of God, 2) Satan’s Disruption, 3) Negative State that resulted from the 
demonic Disruption, 4) Christ’s Restoration, and 5) the Kingdom of God. Below 
is a graphic representation of the concept: 
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Figure 4. Synoptic healing patterns in relation to secular usage of rapha. 


In the above illustration of the Synoptic restorative pattern, based on the 
secular usage of rapha, the Disruption and the Restoration do not directly involve 
humankind. Rather, they appear in terms of a cosmic, universal disruption of the 
original divine order by an opposing force. The two major entities involved in this 
process of Disruption/Restoration of the divine OPS are Satan and the Christ. 

The left side of the circle (fig. 4, marked by the space between OPS, Satan’s 
Disruption, and NS) indicates the field of the disruptive action of Satan. The right 
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side of the circle (fig. 4, marked by the space between NS, Christ’s Restoration, 
and RPS), indicates the field of the restorative action of Christ. This polarization 
between two cosmic powers, God and Satan, is clearly attested in the Synoptic 
references to the Kingdom of God and the Kingdom of Satan as well as by a host 
of other concepts that derive and emanate from the two opposite kingdoms (life- 
death, health-illness, etc.). Even though this cosmic struggle between the two 
powers can be viewed as a theological drama in itself, in the Synoptic narratives 
it is interpreted from the perspective and interests of the humankind. 
Consequently, from the simple schema of the OPS disrupted by Satan and 
restored by Christ into the RPS arises a new, more complex, theological schema 
focused on the fate and interests of humankind. We will discuss this in the 
upcoming paragraphs. 

Synoptic Healing Theology in Relation to Theological Usage of rapha 

The set of theological stages transparent in the Synoptic theology of 
restoration conceptually coincides with the form critical patterns of the theological 
usage of rapha represented by fig. 2. Below is a graphic representation of how 
the Synoptic healing/restoration patterns correspond with the form critical ranges 
of rapha. 
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Unrepentance 


I 


Unrestored 
Negative State 
= Hell 


Figure 5. Synoptic healing theology in relation to theological usage of rapha. 
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According to the above representation the OPS suffers not a Human 
Disruption (HD), as in the rapha case, but a Demonic Disruption. Only in the 
second phase humankind associates itself with Satan through their disobedience 
(Adam’s transgression, Gen 3). The primary responsibility, however, rests on 
Satan who in his treachery has misled humankind. In this sense people became 
victims of Devil’s deceit, although they still bear some responsibility for their own 
actions. The subsequent stage, the NS, indicates the influence of Satan over 
humankind, distance from God, sin and illness. While in the rapha patterns it 
was up to a human being to emerge from the NS through repentance and 
conversion, from the Synoptic perspective humankind is unable to help itself. 

The only way out of the NS is the intervention of a savior, an agent of divine 
restoration, that is Jesus Christ. The reason for the arrival of the divine Savior in 
the NS is the “tender mercy of God,” (6ux oTrlayxm eAiouc 0eoO rpcov, Lk 1:78). 
This Divine attitude of compassion toward humankind corresponds with the idea 
that the Synoptic theology perceives people as being victimized and abused by 
the powers of Satan. Christ’s intervention becomes effective only if people 
choose to associate themselves with him through metanoia. Just as during the 
Disruption humankind through their free will and choice cooperated with Satan, 
so also now through their own choosing people need to cooperate with the 
saving/restorative action of Christ in order to be healed and attain the Restored 
Positive State (RPS), namely the Kingdom of God. 

As in the restorative patterns of the Hebrew Bible, also in the 
Synoptic patterns there are sets of contrasts and causations. In this way the 
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Demonic Disruption stands on the opposite side of Christ’s Intervention. The 
intervention of the Divine Agent of restoration may be seen also as a disruption 
of Satan’s Kingdom since Jesus is the one who binds the “strong one” and 
plunders his house (Mk 3:27). Thus, the demonic disruption of the divine OPS is 
paralleled antithetically with Christ’s disruption of the NS, namely, the Kingdom of 
Satan. The polarization takes place also between human association with Satan 
in the phase of Disobedience and human association with Christ in the phase of 
metanoia and following Jesus. Similarly, the reality of Victimization of 
Humankind by Satan stands in contrast to the Restoration/Healing of Humankind 
by Christ just as a victim stands in contrast to the recipient of grace (healing). 
Another polarization occurs between the OPS/RPS and the NS. The reality of 
the RPS is ultimately the arrival of the fullness of the Kingdom of God in the 
eschaton. The OPS/RPS indicates life, eternal life, health, love, etc., while the 
NS is permeated with Satan, sin, death, illness, etc. Both concepts, OPS/RPS 
and the NS (in the sense of the Kingdom of Satan), in the Synoptic 
understanding seem to belong to an atemporal category. Consequently, there is 
eternal life (Mt 19:16; Lk 18:30, etc.) as well as eternal fire (Mt 18:8; 25:41). 
These two opposite, spiritual, and atemporal kingdoms radiate their character 
and exercise influence on the temporal, earthy life of humankind. Sickness and 
healing (health) are tangible and experientially understandable expressions of 
the nature of those opposite kingdoms. 

Similar to the restorative patterns of the Hebrew Bible, also from 
the Synoptic perspective there is a cause/effect relation between various stages. 
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Thus, Demonic Disruption causes the Victimization of Humankind which in its 
turn causes Christ’s Intervention that is the cause of Restoration of the 
Humankind. 

One of the major differences that emerge from the comparison of 
rapha and Synoptic healing patterns is the presence of an agent. On the 
negative side of the circle (covered by the space between OPS, Disobedience, 
and NS) we find the negative agent of disruption, Satan. The negative agent of 
disruption is countered with the Divine Agent of Restoration, that is Christ who 
dominates the right side of the restorative circle (covered by the space between 
NS, Metanoia, and the Kingdom of God). In this sense both the Disruption of the 
OPS and its Restoration are effectuated by someone other than a human being. 
In the Hebrew Bible it was only a human being that on his or her own disrupted 
the divinely established OPS, and on his or her own through repentance obtained 
healing and restoration. In the Synoptic vision the human being effectuates 
these major changes whether negative or positive only in association with a 
si/per-human entity. 
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Synoptic Healing Theology in Relation to Form Critical Patterns of marpe N 

The nature of the Negative State (NS) is different in the Hebrew Bible and 
in the first three Gospels. In the rapha cases the transition from the NS to the 
Positive State (PS) 2 depends mostly on human conversion. Should the 
conversion not take place the NS is either prolonged or worsened. In the 
Synoptic presentation the NS is a temporal condition that will be transformed 
according to the choice of an individual. By accepting Christ’s saving 
intervention through repentanc e/metanoia an individual is on his or her way 
toward the new life of the Kingdom of God (RPS). By rejecting Christ’s 
saving/healing action through un-repentance, an individual is heading toward the 
Un-restored Negative State, that eternal fire in Hell. Consequently, the NS 
demands a choice between Satan and Christ, between un-repentance and 
conversion, between illness and health, Kingdom of God and Hell. The element 
of choice brings us back to the form critical patterns of marpe w . As we have 
seen, the element of choice is critical in that healing trajectory. It is the choice of 
an individual that determines either health ( marpe ) or illness (NS). Here it is the 
illustration of the central importance of the individual’s choice: 

Negative State bad CHOICE good Marpe'" 


2 The Positive State (PS) in the healing theology of the Hebrew Bible was associated with 
the form critical patterns of marpe", while the Original Positive State (OPS) and Restored 
Positive State (RPS) were a part of the rapha/marpe HP trajectories. Despite their distinctive 
theological shapes the PS and the RPS in some ways indicate the same reality. Therefore when 
speaking in relation to marpe w patterns reflected in the Synoptics I use the expression PS instead 
of RPS although the ultimate meaning is the same. 
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In the Synoptic view the crucial importance of choice remains the same. 
This time, however, the choice needs to be made within the parameters of the 
Negative State (NS). Based upon the quality of the individual’s choice, the 
person will either step out of the NS by undergoing metanoia and eventually 
reaching full healing in the Kingdom of God, or, by choosing un-repentance, will 
continue existing in the NS that eventually will reach its fullness in the form of 
Hell. Below is the illustration: 

Hell un-repentance CHOICE metanoia Kingdom of God 

It is at this point that the Synoptic tradition merges two distinctive healing 
trajectories of the Hebrew Bible, that of rapha/ marpe HP and marpe w . The 
effectiveness of Christ’s restoration along the lines of rapha patterns depends on 
individual application of restorative principles encapsulated in the patterns of 
marpe w , namely the choice of accepting Christ’s healing. Consequently, if the 
two healing trajectories don’t meet on a personal level then Christ’s salvation 
remains meaningless for an individual. Therefore, it is in line with theological 
perspectives of marpe w that Jesus stresses the importance of personal choice in 
the process of individual human restoration. Ultimately there are only two 
realities. In the present it is the reality of the Negative State (NS) with all its 
aggravations and the reality of the Positive State (PS) emerging from Jesus’ 
healing activities. The PS however is still in its initial stages. It will acquire its full 
healing/saving force with the events of the Passion and the Resurrection. Yet, 
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even in its post-Easter character Jesus’ healing still remains as a possibility. 
Through repentance from personal sins, rejection of the NS and faith in Jesus’ 
death/resurrection as having restorative medicinal power one can turn toward the 
PS. This turning toward the PS is a choice that can be made. By not choosing 
this direction one stays on the course of the NS and continues living under the 
oppressive realities of the NS. The NS eventually in its final and intensified form 
becomes eternal damnation. There are only two options and only two ways a 
person can choose. There is no other alternative “he who is not with me is 
against me,” (6 (ifi cov ^et’ epou koct’ qiou eotiv, Mt 12:30). One may dedicate 
himself only to one state, PS or NS: “No one can serve two masters,” (Ou6elg 
Suvaxoa 5i)ol Kupioiq SouA-eueiv, Mt 6:24). The idea of choice is very clear. Good 
choice lead to PS, bad choice prolongs NS. One ultimately will receive what one 
chooses. The attainment of the PS means the full and complete healing on a 
personal level. This is the goal of Jesus’ salvation. The notion of choice 
however cannot be taken as a one-time decision. Even though to choose the PS 
means the radical acceptance of Jesus and his healing, the entire process 
involves ongoing good choices of moral character during the course of earthly 
life. It is the assumption of new life with the mentality and morality of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Ultimately the PS indicates the full realty of the Kingdom of 
God. The Kingdom preached by Jesus is the future ideal that radiates upon the 
present life of the believer. It is the state of healing in it completion, that is the 
state of health. 
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It is important to realize that the idea of choice between PS and NS, 
between good and evil, life and death, health and sickness, heaven and hell, 
becomes feasible only at a certain point. While people are still enslaved by the 
forces of the NS they have neither power, awareness or possibility of making 
such a choice. The bondage of the Devil and sin keep people captives of the 
NS. Jesus’ healing offered through teaching and redemptive sacrifice puts 
humanity in the position of being able to make a choice between the two 
contrasting realities. On the personal level Jesus’ healing, both teaching and 
salvific death, does not yet transform a human being. In other words, the fact 
that Jesus accomplished salvation does not transfer anyone automatically into 
the PS. It only qualifies and enables a person to choose the PS. To be at the 
position of making a choice one needs to believe and accept Jesus’ teaching and 
sacrifice as a divinely sanctioned medicine. In the absence of such a faith the 
entire healing agency of Christ remains ineffective and meaningless. Just as 
Jesus was unable to perform physical restorations in the absence of faith, so are 
his healing Gospel and sacrifice on the cross powerless for those who do not 
believe in the spiritual value of the achievements of the Agent of God. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSION 

Through the study of form critical patterns of rapha/marpe we have been 
able to establish theological healing perspectives and stages of the Hebrew 
Bible. In its preponderance of attestations the verb rapha secured its dominant 
theological sequence of the restorative process. In this model humankind was 
responsible for the Disruption of the divinely created Original Positive State. 
Human beings consequently suffered a Divine Disruption for the Transgression 
committed and they ended up in the Negative State of physical, emotional, 
religious, or national sickness. The undertaking of Conversion offered to a 
person a relatively prompt divine response in the form of the action of rapha or 
restoration. The Restored Positive State seemed to be qualitatively superior to 
the Original Positive State, which implies that the lesson learned from disrupting 
the divine primordial intent and the consecutive suffering during the phase of the 
Negative State, if concluded with Conversion, would turn out to be spiritually 
beneficial for the person or people involved. The rapha model viewed a human 
being mostly in terms of a passive recipient of divine restoration. God played a 
crucial role in the process of Restoration either by punishing transgressions in 
order to produce conversion or by graciously granting the healing force of rapha. 

From the second type of healing action represented by marpe in wisdom 
literature we observed that a human being was ultimately in charge of his or her 
own health, healing or any blessings of the Positive State by making morally and 
ethically good choices. God was not directly involved in this healing equation, 
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standing only in the background and endorsing universal principles of retribution. 
In this sense a human being was seen as an active creator of his or her own 
health and healing. 

In the theological trajectories of the Synoptic healing activity of Jesus we 
have discerned overlapping patterns with the stages identified in the 
rapha/marpe theology. The introduction of a new element in the process of 
Disruption of the divine Original Positive State, namely, the figure of Satan, has 
modified the entire sequence of the process of both Disruption and Restoration. 
Satan, the agent of Disruption, carries much of the responsibility for what has 
happened to human beings. Even though humankind suffers negative 
consequences of their association with the agent of Disruption, their liability 
appears significantly diminished in comparison to the rapha model. As the result 
of divine compassion for humankind’s enduring various forms of spiritual and 
physical afflictions in the Negative State, God sends his Agent of Restoration. 
Thus, Jesus as the Agent of Restoration nullifies the pernicious effects of the 
agent of Disruption, that is Satan. 

The Synoptists also employ the choice element associated with the word 
marpe. The effectiveness of Jesus' healing/restoration/salvation depends on a 
personal choice of accepting his divine message, reforming one’s life, and 
following Jesus’ teaching. Based upon individual choice a person may reach the 
reality of the Restored Positive State, or the Kingdom of God in the eschaton. 

On the other hand, the resistance to Jesus’ Gospel or its rejection results in the 
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prolongation of the Negative State that intensifies into the reality of eternal fire in 
hell. 

From the perspective of healing trajectories the Synoptic Gospels operate 
within the basic model identified in the rapha/marpe study. The greatest 
exception to the similarities between the OT and Synoptic healing views is due 
largely to the presence of the agent of Disruption as well as the Agent of 
Restoration. Yet, despite the presence of the two figures, healing analogies in 
both theologies are very strong. Although possible, it is not necessary to 
understand these similarities as the result of a conscious action of the Synoptic 
writers. Common features might be attributed to the non-theological nature of 
restoration, as in repairing a broken object. We saw it in the secular usage of 
rapha. Even when in the subsequent phases a theological super-structure was 
imposed on the secular pattern of restoration it still needed to operate within the 
basic logic of the sequence traced by the Original Positive State, Disruption, 
Negative State, Action of Restoration, and finally the Restored Positive State. It 
was the inquiry into the usage of rapha/marpe that produced the identification of 
these basic form critical stages. These stages in their simple and then more 
elaborate versions offered an organizational key to the restorative/healing 
theology of the Bible. 

Going a step further, we might postulate that the total linguistic shape, 
pattern of relationships, sequence of theological concepts and ingrained 
recurring references carried by rapha offer a comprehensive interpretational 
paradigm for OT theology. In other words, probably any theological idea of the 
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Hebrew Bible related to divine interaction with humankind might be positioned 
and comprehended within the sequence of theological concepts embedded in the 
action of rapha (see Figure 2). Likewise, theological ranges of the 
healing/restorative action of Jesus (see Figure 5) might be adopted as the 
interpretational framework or a theological kernel for the Christian understanding 
of Jesus and his mission. Therefore, spiritual ideas of the NT related to the 
divine interaction with humankind through Christ find their coherence and 
meaning within theological trajectories embedded in Jesus’ action of healing. 
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APPENDIX 


Distribution of rapha by Books and Frequency 1 


Distribution by Books 

Distribution by Frequency 

Genesis 20:17 

Ecclesiastes 3:3 

13x in Jeremiah 

Genesis 50:2 x 2 

Isaiah 6:10 

7x in Psalms 

Exodus 15:26 

Isaiah 19:22 

7x in Isaiah 

Exodus 21:19 x 2 

Isaiah 19:22 

6x in Second Kings 

Leviticus 13:18 

Isaiah 30:26 

5x in Hosea 

Leviticus 13:37 

Isaiah 53:5 

4x in Second Chronicles 

Leviticus 14:3 

Isaiah 57:18 

4x in Leviticus 

Leviticus 14:48 

Isaiah 57:19 

4x in Ezekiel 

Numbers 12:13 

Jeremiah 3:22 

3x in Genesis 

Deuteronomy 28:27 

Jeremiah 6:14 

3x in Exodus 

Deuteronomy 28:35 

Jeremiah 8:11 

3x in Deuteronomy 

Deuteronomy 32:3 

Jeremiah 8:22 

2x in Job 

1 Samuel 6:3 

Jeremiah 15:18 

lx in First Samuel 

1 Kings 18:30 

Jeremiah 17:14 x 2 

lx in First Kings 

2 Kings 2:21 

Jeremiah 19:11 

lx in Ecclesiastes 

2 Kings 2:22 

Jeremiah 30:17 

lx in Lamentations 

2 Kings 8:29 

Jeremiah 33:6 

lx in Zechariah 

2 Kings 9:15 

Jeremiah 51:8 


2 Kings 20:5 

Jeremiah 51:9 x 2 


2 Kings 20:8 

Lamentations 2:13 


2 Chronicles 7:14 

Ezekiel 34:4 


2 Chronicles 16:12 

Ezekiel 47:8 


2 Chronicles 22:6 

Ezekiel 47:9 


2 Chronicles 30:20 

Ezekiel 47:11 


Job 13:4 

Hosea 5:13 


Job 5:18 

Hosea 6:1 


Psalm 6:2 (HB6:3) 

Hosea 7:1 


Psalm 30:2 (HB 30:3) 

Hosea 11:3 


Psalm 41:4 (HB41:5) 

Hosea 14:4 


Psalm 60:2 (HB 60:4) 

Zechariah 11:16 


Psalm 103:3 



Psalm 107:20 



Psalm 147:3 




1 Based on the statistics of Abraham Even-Shoshan, ed., A New Concordance of the 
Bible: Thesaurus of the Language of the Bible: Hebrew and Aramaic Roots, Words, Proper 
Names, Phrases and Synonyms (Jerusalem: Kiryat Sefer Publishing House, 1990), 1089. 
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Distribution of marpe by Books and Frequency 2 


By Books 

By Frequency 

Second Chronicles 21:18 

Second Chronicles 36:16 

Proverbs 4:22 

Proverbs 6:15 

Proverbs 12:18 

Proverbs 13:17 

Proverbs 14:3 

Proverbs 15:4 

Proverbs 16:24 

Proverbs 29:1 

Ecclesiastes 10:4 

Jeremiah 8:15 

Jeremiah 14:19 x 2 

Jeremiah 33:6 

Malachi 3:20 

8x in Proverbs 

4x in Jeremiah 

2x in Second Chronicles 
lx in Ecclesiastes 
lx in Malachi 


2 Based on Even-Shoshan, New Concordance of the Bible, 713. 
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Synoptic Healing Accounts 


Healing 

Mark 

Matthew 

Luke 

1. Simon's mother-in-law 

Mk 1:29-31 

8:14-15 

4:38-39 

2. Leper 

Mk 1:40-45 

8:1-4 

5:12-16 

3. Paralytic 

Mk 2:1-12 

9:1-8 

5:17-21 

4. Man with withered hand 

Mk 3:1-6 

12:9-14 

6:6-11 

5. Jairus’ daughter 

Mk 5:21-43 

9:18-26 

8:40-56 

6. Woman with hemorrhage 

Mk 5:24b-34 

9:20-22 


7. Deaf and mute of Decapolis 

Mk 7:31-37 

- 

- 

8. Blind man of Bethsaida 

Mk 8:22-26 

- 

- 

9. Bartimaeus of Jericho 

Mk 10:46-52 

20:29-34 


10. Centurion’s servant 

- 

8:5-13 

7:1-10 

11. Two blind men 

- 


- 

12. Two blind men 

- 

20:29-34 

- 

13. The blind and the lame in the Temple 

- 

21:14 

- 

14. Son of the widow of Nain 

- 

- 

7:11-17 

15. Crippled woman 

- 

- 


16. Man with dropsy 

E -7 



17. Ten lepers 

- 

- 

17:11-19 

18. Ear of Malchus 

- 

- 

22:50-51 
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Synoptic Accounts and References to Exorcisms 


Exorcism 

Mark 

Matthew 

Luke 

Demoniac in the synagogue 

1:23-28 

- 

4:31-37 

Gerasene demoniac 

5:1-20 

8:28-34 

8:26-39 

Syrophoenician woman’s daughter 

7:24-30 

15:21-28 

- 

Epileptic boy 

9:14-29 

17:14-20 

9:37-43a 

Demoniac deaf and blind 


9:32-34 

12:22-36 

11:14-23 

Healing of a woman bound by Satan 

- 

- 

13:10-17 


References to Exorcism/Demons 

Mark 

Matthew 

Luke 

Mary Magdalene 

- 

- 

8:2 

The Beelzebul Controversy 

3:22-27 



The Temptations 

1:12-13 

4:1-11 


Disciples’ authority over demons and 
diseases 

6:7 

10:1 

mMiiH 

Summary Report 1 

1:32-34 

8:16-17 

4:40-41 

Summary Report 2 

1:39 

4:24-25 

12:15-16 

6:17-19 
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